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Chambers’s  traditions  of  Edinburgh 

From  the  remote  period  at  which  cabals  that  alternately  divided  the 
Edinburgh  became  the  metropolis  of  court  and  the  kingdom.  To  this 
Scotland,  till  the  union  of  the  crowns  great  centre  were  attracted  all  the 
in  1G03,  and  for  rather  more  than  a  distinguished  characters  and  leading 
century  thereafter,  while  it  continued  interests  that  figured  on  the  stage,  or 
the  seat  of  a  viceregal  court,  till  struggled  for  an  ascendancy  in  the 
’  i  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707,  commonwealth.  It  was  in  Edin- 

!‘the  capital  was  necessarily  the  prin-  burgh  that  the  morning  star  of  the 
cipal  scene  of  the  most  important  Reformation  first  dawned ;  it  was  in 
events  in  our  annals.  As  the  usual  Edinburgh  that  the  disciples  of  Cal- 
residence  of  the  court,  and  a  large  vin  and  Beza  found  their  main  suji- 
inajorityof  the  nobility  and  gentry, —  port  and  stay  ;  it  was  in  F^dinburgh 
as  the  place  where  the  great  council  that  the  ancient  hierarchy  received 
of  the  nation  most  frequently  assem-  its  death-blow;  and  it  was  there, 
bled, — and  as  the  seat  of  the  courts  also,  that  the  great  cause  of  civil  and 
of  law,  this  city  enjoyed,  not  merely  religious  liberty  at  length  triumphed, 
the  usual  advantages  of  a  capital,  but  Even  subsequently  to  the  union  of  the 
possessed  a  disproportionate  share  of  crowns,  it  lost  but  little  of  its  ancient 
consequence  from  the  degraded  state  consequence  ;  and,  during  the  trou- 
of  the  country,  and  its  total  insigni-  bled  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  the 
ficance  in  a  political  point  of  view,  disastrous  rule  of  his  sons,  continued 
Here,  accordingly,  the  aspiring  and  to  be  the  great  theatre  of  the  events, 
ambitious  “  most  did  congregate or  rather  crimes,  of  which  that  me- 
I  proud  barons,  mitred  churctaen,  lancholy  period  was  so  prolific.  Hence, 
I  supple  and  complaisant  commoners,  up  to  the  time  of  the  union,  the  his- 
I  — some  who  had  fortunes  to  expend,  tory  of  Edinburgh  is  virtually  and 
^  others  fortunes  to  acquire.  Here  the  substantially  the  history  of  Scotland; 

i  chief  strength  and  force  of  faction  and  there  is  scarcely  a  great  name, 
was  collected  ;  here  parties  were  or  a  memorable  transaction,  that  is 
successful  or  beaten  ;  here  intrigue  not  associated  with  some  local  habi- 
throve  and  prospered.  On  the  streets  tation  or  remembrance  in  the  Scot* 
j  of  Edinburgh,  and  under  the  very  tish  metropolis. 

^  nose  of  the  sovereign,  nobles  who  The  paralysing  and  baneful  influ- 
{  Were  at  feud  sometimes  put  tbeir  ence  exerted  by  the  Union,  both  on 
J  quarrels  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  the  capital  and  country,  though  it 
j  sword ;  while  others,  more  crafty  or  was  at  length  counteracted  by  the 
I  less  warlike,  sought  to  aggrandize  course  of  events,  and  the  natural 
I  their  families  by  fishing  in  the  trou-  progress  of  improvement,  is  sufti- 
!  bled  waters  of  faction,  and  playing  ciently  known  to  the  readers  of  tScot- 
^  at  fast  and  loose  with  the  different  tish  history  ;  but  still,  though  “  de- 

I  *  Traditions  of  Edinburgh ;  or  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  City  in  former 
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cavcil  ill  lier  glory,  aiul  sunk  in  bcr 
wt'irtli,”  Kiliiiburgli  continueil  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  Scottish  nobility,^ 
and  the  more  distinguished  men  of 
letters,  connected  with  the  church, 
the  bar,  or  the  medical  jirolession. 
It  thus  maintained  its  importance,  in 
the  eyes  of  Scotsmen,  even  after  their 
own  venal  countrymen  had  bartered 
for  Knglish  gold  the  independence  of 
the  nation.  Nor  was  this  all.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  genius  and  talent,  of 
unequalled  splendour,  arose  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  which,  while  it 
eclipsed  the  inferior  light  of  preced¬ 
ing  luminaries,  shone  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  and  lustre,  that  drew  all 
eyes  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  ap- 
jicared,  and  restored  to  Edinburgh 
something  of  its  ancient  consequence. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  names  of  llumc,  and  Smith,  and 
Kobertson,  and  Ulair,  and  Wallace, 
and  Murray,  and  Jolin  Home  the 


characters  of  former  times.  So  ra¬ 
pid  has  been  the  change  iirodiiccd 
by  modern  improvement,  no  less  in 
the  condition  and  texture  of  society, 
than  in  the  size  and  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  capital,  that  this 
task  was  daily  becoming  more  diffi. 
cult ;  the  vestiges  of  the  olden  time 
were  disappearing  as  fast  as  the 
lofty  tenements  inhabited  by  the 
veterans  and  worthies  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  unless  some  enthusiast, 
tilled  with  iheumor  jiatriaeiox  which 
his  countrymen  are  said  to  be  re¬ 
markable,  had  o])portunely  stepped 
forward,  much  that  has  been  happily 
brought  to  light  would  have  inevita¬ 
bly  and  irretrievably  perished,  and 
along  with  it  a  great  deal  of  curious 
and  interesting  information,  in  regard 
to  the  manners,  customs,  dress,  and 
modes  of  life,  that  prevailed  among 
our  forefathers. 

Fortunately,  in  Robert  Chambers, 
the  author  of  the  “  Traditions  of 


author  of  “  Douglas,”  and  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Karnes,  and  others 
liardly  less  distinguished, — men  who 
liave  established  for  themselves  w’hat 
the  French  call  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  whose  w’orks  will  probably 
be  as  lasting  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  Rut  while  the 
writings  of  tlicse  truly-eminent  au¬ 
thors  reflect  honour  upon  Scotland 
at  large,  tlicir  reputation  is  more  ex¬ 
clusively  coimectcd  with  the  place 
where  they  resided,  and  mingled  to- 
gctb.cr  in  society,  with  an  honest 
freedom  from  the  pitiful  jealousy 
and  envy  which  have  too  frc(jueiitly 
characterized  the  literary  circles  of 
other  cities. 

Hence  it  is,  that  almost  every  part 
of  the  ancient  city  has  either  been 
the  scene  of  some  achievement  or 
transaction  embodied  in  the  endu- 
ring  page  of  liistory,  or  the  residence 
of  some  individual  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  his  learning,  his  virtues, 
or  his  misfortunes.  ()f  the  former, 
many  traditionary  reminiscences, — of 
the  latter,  not  a  few  curious  local 
anecdotes,  have  been  preserved  ;  and 
tlic  only  matter  of  surprise  is,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  no  indivi¬ 
dual  was  found,  possessed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  industry,  zeal,  and  ability,  to 
collect  these  disjecta  memhray  and  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  many  interest- 
jug  memorials  of  the  events  and 


Edinburgh,”  we  have  at  length  found 
the  identical  patriot  whom  we  so 
greatly  desiderated.  Indefatigably 
persevering  in  his  researches  into  the 
Idstorical  antiquities  of  his  native 
city,  be  has  discovered  much  that 
was  previously  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  preserved  more  w’hich,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  short  years, 
would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  In 
the  prosecution  of  bis  higbly-praise- 
worthy  labours,  be  has  left  no  stone 
unturned,  no  ancient  domicile  un¬ 
explored,  no  veteran  uninterrogated, 
no  record  unread  ;  be  has  “  remem¬ 
bered  tile  forgotten,”  “  dived  into 
the  deptlis”  of  what  motlern  inso¬ 
lence  and  pride  would  call  **  dun¬ 
geons,”  and  found  the  relics  of  ancient 
baronial  and  prelatical  magnificence 
scattered  about  in  the  dens  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  Rut  he  has  done 
more  than  this.  The  result  of  his 
inquiries  ha!?  enabled  him  to  illus¬ 
trate  many  obscure  points  in  history, 
as  well  as  to  supply  a  body  of 
terials  which  the  future  historian 
will  not  disdain  to  consult  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  he  has  produced  a 
book,  which  thefrivolous  may  read  ^cr 
amusement,  and  the  sober  for  in¬ 
struction.  Of  course,  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  information  is  original ; 
but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  he  has 
contrived  to  impart  fresh  interest  to 
what  was  formerly  known,  and  to 
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present  olil-establisbed  facts  in  sonic- 
wbat  of  a  new  dress,  and  generally 
jn  connection  with  some  locality, 
which  is  calculated  to  add  to  their 
force,  and  impress  them  more  deep¬ 
ly  on  the  memory.  In  short,  we 
know  of  no  book  that  gives  so  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  modes  of  life  preva¬ 
lent  in  Kdinburgh,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century  especially,  or  so  cor¬ 
rect  an  idea  of  the  astonishing  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  manners 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  U'hethcr  that  change  has,  in 
all  respects,  been  for  the  better,  we 
do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but,  either 
from  inveterate  prejudice,  or  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  less  doubtful  character,  we 
always  recur  to  these  good  old  times 
with  immeasurable  delight ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  new-fangled  modes 
and  ideas  that  have  gone  abroad, 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  not  only  as  enlightened 
as,  but  enjoyed  more  real  happiness 
than,  their  descendants,  who  live  in 
palaces,  dine  when  they  should  sup, 
fritter  away  their  time  at  routs  and 
card-parties,  and  believe  themselves 
the  veritable  taffetas  of  polish  and 
refinement. 

The  “  Traditions  of  Edinburgh’* 
are  published  in  Parts,  three  of  which 
form  a  volume.  Four  have  already 
appeared  ;  the  three  first  containing 
memoranda  of  “  Old  Houses,"  and 
their  former  inhabitants,  and  the 
fourth  some  curious  anecdotes  of 
“  Conspicuous  Characters  of  the  last 
Century."  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  few  extracts 
taken  at  random ;  for  the  work  is 
altogether  so  amusing,  that  it  is  indif¬ 
ferent  what  part  we  select  for  the 
reader's  gratification. 

After  mentioning  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  building  of 
Brown's  and  George's  Square,  the 
author  subjoins  some  notices  of  the 
original  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
(Brown’s  and  George’s  Square)  formed, 
about  fitly  years  since,  a  distinct  class  of 
themselves,  and  had  their  own  places  of 
iwlite  amusement,  independent  of  the  rest 
of  Edinburgh.  The  society  was  of  the  first 
description,  including  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Mirror  Club,  and  many  other  cha¬ 
racters  of  high  eminence  in  the  law  and 
in  fashion.  It  was  not  till  the  New  Town 
was  pretty  far  advanced,  that  the  South 


side  lost  its  attractions  ;  nay,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  there  was  one  instance,  if 
not  more,  of  a  res|>cctable  gentleman  liv¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  this  district,  without 
having  once  visited,  or  even  seen  the  New 
Town,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  had  extended  nearly  to  Castle-Street. 

In  order  to  show*  more  strikingly  how 
much  Brown’s  Siiuare  was  thought  of,  as 
an  improvement  to  the  city,  in  these  ear¬ 
ly  times,  we  extract  the  ijisiss'una  vet  la 
of  a  contemporary  publication,  in  eulo- 
gium  of  its  elegance.  A  corres.pondent 
in  the  Kdinburgh  Advertiser  of  Alarch  (>, 
17()  f,  congratulates  his  fellow  -citizen,  the 
Editor,  on  the  improvements  going  on  in 
Edinburgh,  and  “  particularly  upon  the 
prevailing  taste  for  elegant  buildings, 
which  gives  u  stranger  an  impression  of 
the  improvement  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
polite  and  liberal  arts.”  He  observes, 
that  very  elegant  sciuare,  called  Brown’s 
Square,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great 
beauty  and  o/fhet  to  the  town,  is  now*  al¬ 
most  finished,  and  last  week  the  parterre 
before  it  was  railed  in.  Now,  I  think,  to 
complete  the  whole,  an  elegant  statue  of 
his  Majesty  in  the  middle  would  be  well 
worth  the  expense,”  and  he  proposes  a 
subscription  for  it  !  It  is  certainly  curious 
to  compare  this  with  the  present  state  of 
Edinburgh.  What  would  the  inhabitants 
now’  think,  if  a  proposal  were  made,  to 
put  up  the  intended  equestrian  statue  of 
his  present  Majesty  in  that  very  elegant 
squared 

As  a  prcM)f,  how'ever,  that  Brown’s 
Square  was  at  one  period  lx)th  fashionable 
and  elegant,  we  need  only  enumerate 
the  following  inhabitants,  among  many 
others: — Henry  Dundas,  afterw’ards  Vis¬ 
count  Melville,  who  lived  in  that  house 
upon  the  north  side,  next  to  the  wt*st 
corner, — Hay  Campbell,  afterwards  I’re- 
sident  of  the  Court  of  Session,  w  ho  bought 
the  same  house  from  the  preceding,  and 
occupied  it  for  many  years,  till  he  remov¬ 
ed  to  Park  Place, — Lord  Henderland, — 
Lord  President  Blair,  and  Lord  Craig, 
when  lawyers, — Lady  Dalyiel  of  Binns, 
— Colonel  Mony penny  of  Pitmilly,— • 
Captain  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,— • 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  Miller,  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  centre  house  upon  the  north 
side,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  the  present 
]..ord  Glenlee,  who  still  lives  in  it,  and 
who — (  ultimus  Jionianorum  !  ) — has,  for 
its  sake,  resisted  the  attractions  of  three 
successive  New  Towns,  to  which  all  his 
brethren  have  long  since  tied. 

George’s  Square,  at  an  early  period, 
had  many  respectable  and  even  noble  in¬ 
habitants.  Lady  Jane  Leslie,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  aiul  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  him  w  ho  made  such  a  con- 
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spicuous  fipurc  in  the  feign  of  Chcirlcs  II. 
(hetl  at  her  own  hou^^e  here,  so  far  luck 
as  1771.  Her  l/ulyship  lived  at  Koun- 
t.iinhridgc,  a  remote  part  of  the  suburbs, 
in  17GS.  Lady  Llphinstone  had  a  house 
upon  the  east  side  ;  Sir  \N  ilham  Jardinc 
one  u}H)n  the  north  side.  Walter  Scott, 
Ksip  S.,  father  of  the  great  Sir  W'al- 
tcr,  lived  in  the  west  side.  Hesides  these, 
the  following  persons  had  houses  in  the 
Sejuare The  Duchess  ot  Gordon  ;  the 
Goiintess  of  Sutherland  ;  the  Countess  ot 
(Jlasgow;  Lord  Melville ;  V’^iscount  Dun¬ 
can  ;  the  Hon.  Henry  Krskine,  Kstp ; 
Lord  Hraxtield;  Lord  Kennet;  Sir  James 
Naesmyth  of  Pcsso  ;  Mrs  General  Al>er- 
cromby  ;  Admiral  Sir  John  Lockhart 
Iloss ;  Miss  Campbell  of  Moii/Je;  Sir 
James  Grant  ( :cctf  sidr  J  ;  (Jeorge  Brown, 
Esij.,  Commissioners  of  Excise  ;  Dr  John 
Craigie  ;  John  Corbet,  of  Tolcross,  Esq. ; 
Mrs  Douglas  of  Cavers  east  ude)  ;  Lord 
Sionelield,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
Mrs  Primrose  of  ('astle-Huntly  ;  and 
Mrs  Pringle  of  Haining. 

The  following  particulars  will  now’ 
be  read  with  interest. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  New 
Town,  and  not  a  little  of  the  second  one, 
are  built  u|>on  what  was  formerly  called 
fCooTf  fVirm,  a  tract  of  ground  extend¬ 
ing  from  Canonmillson  the  north  to  Bear- 
ford’s  Parks  on  the  south,  long  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  W’illiam  W^ood,  father 
of  the  celebrated  Alexander  W’ood,  Esq., 
surgei^n  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  !)etter 
known  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Sartdt/  ft\Hid.  Mr  Wood’s  farm-house 
was  situated  on  the  area  between  Queen’s- 
Street  and  Heriot- Bow,  (western  divi¬ 
sion,)  on  a  s|>ot  now  occupied  by  the  Earl 
of  W’emyss’  garden.  Many  people  still 
alive  remember  these  fields  bearing  as 
fair  and  rich  a  crop  of  wheat  as  they  may 
now  be  figuratively  said  to  bear  of  houses. 

(iame  used  to  be  plentiful  ujwn  these 
grounds, — in  particular,  partridges  and 
hares.  The  author  of  the  Man  of  Feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  present  proprietor  of  Inver- 
Icith,  have  frequently  shot  both  upon  the 
spot  where  St.  .Andrew’s  Church  now' 
stands.  But,  indeed,  game  was  very 
abundant  every’  where  around  the  towm  at 
that  time.  W  oodcooks  and  sni|>es  were 
to  be  had  in  all  the  damp  and  low-lying 
situations,  such  as  the  W'ell-housc  tower 
the  Hunter’8.lx>g,  and  the  borders  of  Ca! 
nonmills  Loch.  W  ild  ducks  w’ere  fre¬ 
quently  shot  in  the  Meadows,  where  in 
winter  they  are  sometimes  even  yet  to  be 
found.  Bruntsficid  Links,  and  the  ground 
towards  the  Braid  Hills,  abounded  in 
hares.  However,  since  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  about  thirty  years  ago,  en¬ 


tered  into  a  (iame  Association,  very  little 
game  has  been  found  any  where. 

Nearly  along  the  line  of  Prince’s-Strett 
there  ran  a  narrow’  road  called  the  Lar,;; 
Dykes.  In  former  times  it  was  callwl 
the  Lang  Gait,  (xvay.,) — not  having  at 
that  time  acquired  the  fences  which 
might  confer  upon  it  the  modern  appcila. 
tion.  At  the  western  extremity  stood  a 
retired  abode,  possessed  by  Lord  Elphin- 
stone.  At  the  eastern  extremity  were 
sprinkled  a  few’  cottages,  forming  a  sort 
of  village,  upon  the  spot  now’  occupied  by 
the  Ilegistcr- House,  called  Midttr''s^  Mu. 
tree'sy  or  Mutersic  Hill.  Near  this  there 
was  also  in  still  remoter  times  a  chapdof 
St.  Ninian,  the  baptismal  font  of  which 
was  procured  by  the  late  eccentric  Walter 
Ross,  Esq.  and  built  into  his  hermitage 
near  the  Dean.  There  was  still  another 
piece  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood, 
called  Dingwall’s  Castle,  of  which  very 
little  had  existed  for  many  years.  We 
have  been  told,  that  a  fragment  of  the 
walls  is  still  extant  in  a  cellar  in  Shake* 
sjK'are  Square.  Multcr’s  Hill  appears 
from  the  follow’ing  passage  in  FounUin. 
hall’s  Diary,  to  have  been  at  a  former  ]k. 
riod  more  important  as  well  as  more  po. 
pulous  than  it  latterly  w’as  ;  “  The  jxirt 
at  the  foot  of  Halkerstone’s  Wynd  was  ^ 
made  about  1680,  but  w’as  closed  up 
1700,  at  the  Trades  of  Edinburgh  their 
desire,  because  Robert  Malloch  had  se¬ 
veral  tradesmen  in  his  lands  of  Miitrie’s 
Hill,  which  wronged  the  Trades  of  Edin* 
burgh  :  and  he  having  drained  some  of 
the  north  side  of  the  North  Loch,  they 
took,  this  measure  for  drow-ning  the  drain¬ 
ing  ;  but  hearing  the  Lords  of  Session  de-  | 
sired  to  cause  them  opeti  the  vent,  they 
did  it  of  their  ow  n  accord,  21st  February 
1700.”  Not  far  from  Multer’s  Hill, 
upon  the  sjxrt  now  occupied  by  the  centre 
of  the  Register  House,  stood  a  small  cot- 
tace,  w'here  “  Curds  and  Cream,”  and 
“  Fruits  in  their  Seasons,”  were  sold. 
This  little  comfortable  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  was  popularly  called  “  Peace  and 
Plenty,”  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  a 
certain  class  of  the  citizens  on  Sunday 
evenings,  as  Newhaven,  Portobello,  and 
Duddingstone,  are  at  this  day.  It  was 
then  considered  a  good  w’alk  out  of  town. 
The  Theatre-Royal  now  stands  nearly 
upon  the  place  where  the  celebrated 
Whitefield  used  to  harangue  the  popu¬ 
lace,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in  the 
course  of  his  evangelical  tours.  On  com¬ 
ing  to  the  city  for  the  first  time  after  the 
extension  of  the  Royalty,  and  preparingi 
as  usual,  to  preach  in  the  Orphan  Hospi¬ 
tal  Park,  what  was  his  surprise,  and 
what  was  his  indignation,  on  finding  the 
spot  which  he  had  in  a  manner  rendered 
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firred  by  l^is  prelections,  thus  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  service  of  Satan  !  The  frantic 
astonishment  of  the  Nixie  who  finds  her 
thrine  and  fountain  desolated  in  her  ah- 
ience,  was  nothing  to  that  of  Whitefield. 

He  went  raging  about  the  spot,  and  con¬ 
templated  the  rising  walls  of  the  play- 
Ijouse  with  a  sort  of  grim  despair.  He  is 
wid  to  have  considered  the  circumstance 
'  a  positive  mark  of  the  increasing  wicked¬ 
ness  of  society,  and  to  have  termed  it  a 
plucking  up  of  God’s  standard,  and  a 
planting  of  the  Devil’s  in  its  place.  But, 
perhaps,  as  Robert  Burns  says,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  similar  circumstance, 

“  There  was  rivalry  just  in  the  job.” 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Custom-house  in 
Drummond  Place  was  a  country  house, 
or  cottage,  belonging  to  Provost  Drum¬ 
mond,  and  long  inhabited  by  him.  It 
®  came  to  the  same  end  with  “  Peace  and 
Plentv,”  when  General  Scott  built  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Bellvue  for  his  private 
'  residence.  But  the  designation  of  the 
beautiful  Square,  with  w  hich  it  is  sur- 
r  '  rounded,  perpetuates  the  name  of  the 
^  first  inhabitant. 

Reverting  to  the  Old  Town,  we 
find  a  most  minute  and  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Palace  and  Oratory  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  the  city 
so  rich  in  curious  old  houses  as  a  certain 
part  of  the  Castle  Hill,  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  Blyth’s  Close,  on  the  west  by  Tod’s 
Close,  and  including  the  intermediate  al¬ 
ley  called  Nairn’s  Close.  In  Blyth’s 
Close  is  a  private  oratory  of  the  Queen  of 
James  V. — afterwards  Regent  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  a  stone  building  of  three  sto¬ 
ries  in  height,  and  is  accessible  by  a  turn¬ 
pike  stair.  Over  the  door  is  “  Liins  ct 
honor  Deof  with  M.  R  ,  the  cipher  of 
*  the  Queen.  The  lower  flat  seems  to  be 
now'  closed  up  as  cellars.  The  upper  flats 
‘  are  portioned  off*  into  small  dwelling. 
|||  houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  people 
in  humble  life,  and  the  lobby  or  passage, 

(which  is  wide,  with  a  ceiling  of  noble 
height,  is  common  to  all.  Within  the 
I  door  of  the  second  flat  is  the  baptismal 
font  anciently  used  in  the  chapel, — as 
usual,  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  about 
one  foot  w'ide  and  two  feet  high,  orna¬ 
mented  and  arched  at  the  top.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  pilasters  and  arches  are  visible 
in  the  walls  around  the  font :  and  in  the 
ceiling,  directly  over  head,  is  a  round  en¬ 
tablature— -probably  a  coat  of  arms,  as  a 
coronet  is  still  visible  surmounting  the 
I  rude,  or  rather  defaced,  outline  of  a  shield. 

In  the  flat  above,  the  appearance  of  the 
^1  h>bl^  is  exactly  the  same  as  below,  but 


w'ithout  the  font.  Arches  arc  here  also 
to  be  traced.  The  entablature  upon  the 
ceiling,  which  here  occupies  precisely  the 
same  situation  with  res|>ect  to  the  door  as 
below,  is  much  more  distinct  than  in  the 
second  flat.  On  the  shield  are  three  fleur 
de  lis,  surmounted  by  a  coronet.  A  small 
tablet  below  the  shield  bears  the  cipher 
of  H.  R.  At  the  top  of  the  spiral  stair, 
w  hich  here  terminates,  the  roof  has  l)ccn 
adorned  wdth  an  entablature  of  the  same 
size  and  description,  but  the  mark  of 
w'hcre  it  has  been  is  all  that  remains. 

In  one  of  the  little  rooms  upon  the  se¬ 
cond  flat,  w’hich  now  accommodates  a 
w’hole  family  in  humble  life,  there  exists 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities 
w'hich  w’e  wall  have  to  notice.  This  is  a 
door  of  black  oak,  carved  in  the  style  of 
the  celebrated  Stirling  Heads,  and  con¬ 
taining,  among  other  beautiful  devices, 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
whole  in  excellent  preservation.  There 
are  four  departments  or  pannels  in  this  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  of  workmanship,  on  each  of 
which  is  a  circular  entablature.  The  en¬ 
tablature  in  the  uppermost  pannel,  oppo¬ 
site  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator,  contains 
a  deer’s  head  without  tynes  ;  that  on  the 
right  has  the  representation  of  an  eagle 
with  exjKinded  wings,  grasping  a  star  in 
the  claw's  of  its  left  foot :  below  each  of 
these  devices  is  a  cherub,  or  winged  head. 
The  lower  departments  contain  the  por¬ 
traits,  which  form  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  curiosity.  That  of  the 
King,  which  is  under  the  deer’s  head, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  tlie  common 
portraits  of  James  V.,  and  has  all  that 
free  carriage  of  the  head,  and  elegant 
slouch  of  the  bonnet,  together  with  the 
great  degree  of  manly  beauty  with  which 
this  monarch  is  usually  represented.  He 
wears  moustaches,  as  usual,  but  in  other 
respects  it  may  be  said,  that  he  i»  here 
draw’n  rather  later  in  life  than  in  most 
other  portraits,  which  is  implied  by  a  com¬ 
parative  grossness  of  features,  indicative  of 
middle  age.  In  the  Queen’s  portrait,  we 
have  the  head  and  bust  of  a  female  about 
forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  coif,  or 
antique  head-dress,  and  without  any  other 
remarkable  ornament.  This  princess  is 
said  to  have  been  beautiful,  but  there  is 
here  little  appearance  of  any  such  quali- 
fleation,  though  she  exhibits  considerable 
en  bon  pointy  the  cheeks  being  very  pro¬ 
minent,  and  the  bosom  bountiful.  The 
circular  entablatures  on  which  these  heads 
are  carved,  are  surrounded  with  a  foliage 
of  long  slender  leaves,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  not  remarkable.  Upen  the 
•  whole,  this  may  be  declared  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  specimtsh  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  at 
the  remote  period  w’hen  it  was  executed. 
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'I'hc  wo  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcerihe  di*i-s  not  apjK'ar  to  have  originally 
occupied  this  situation  in  the  1  alace,  but 
rather  some  more  important  part  of  the 
huildinj;,  before  it  was  subdivided  into 
small  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
people  who  now  t)ccupy  the  whole.  It  is 
re{;urded  as  an  object  of  jireat  curiosity 
by  tenants  of  the  house', — thoujrh  those 
who  (Ktupy  the  room  told  us,  when  we 
culled  to  inspect  it,  that  they  had  much 
belli r  w  ant  a  door  altogether  as  have  one 
of  so  curious  a  sort,  seeing  they  never  got 
eitbiT  night’s  rest  nor  day’s  case  on  ac- 
c«nmt  of  it,  and  could  sometimes  scarcely 
ca  the  house  their  ain  for  anticiuarian 
gentlemen  like  ourselves  who  I’ame  to  see 
It.  When  we  ventured  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  charging  a  certain  lioiwru- 
from  every  visitor,  in  imitation  of 
other  exhibitors  of  palaces,  they  told  us 
of  an  Iiishman,  their  predecessor  in  the 
h.ibitalion,  who  iKcamc  so  incensed  about 
the  matter,  that  he  would  admit  no  per¬ 
son  ujider  half-a-crow  n,  and  at  last  threat¬ 
ened  to  hum  the  door  for  firewood,  on 
finding  the  impossibility  of  suhstatitialing 
his  charges,  w  hich  he  w  as  only  prevented 
from  doing  at  the  interference  of  the 
landlord.  “  lJut  for  my  jiart,”  said  the 
good  w  Oman,  as  she  w  i|H.'d  the  dust  from 
the  Queen's  nose  with  her  apron,  “  I 
would  scorn  any  such  imiKisitions — and 
I  like  the  door  very  weel — only,  ye  see. 
Sir,  it's  black,  and’s  nac  look  of  a  thing — 
and  a  good  fir-deal  door  would  answ’er 
our  purpose  as  weel — but  the  landlord 
will  l>e  nae  exjKiise,  as  ye  may  see  by  the 
w  indows,  that  are  maist  of  them  broken 
lure  she  jxiinted  to  the  large  window’  of 
the  aiuirlment,  which  had  been  an  oriel 
one  to  the  chapel  in  former  times,  though 
now  jiatcheti  and  clouted  w  iih  rags  and 
brow  n  paper,  so  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
light — **  and  I  can  assure  ye,  Sir,  there’s 
many  grand  folk  come  here  to  see  the 
d.oor  ;  the  Queer-ane  Society  came  a'  in 
a  bundle  ue  day, — and  maistly  every  ane 
o’  them  had  silver  s’Hctacles,  and  were 

ilk  ane  iiialr  civil  than  anilher, _ ”  &c. 

\c.  We  were  obliged  to  acknow  ledge  the 
|)oor  w  Oman's  case  sutlicicntly  distressing, 
though  w  e  could  not  hut  think  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  had  even  more  than  the 
usual  vcsource  of  those  w  ho  are  troubled 
w  ith  their  visitors— we  mean,  that  she 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  sfww  them  the 
door. 

Nearer  the  head  of  Bly  th’s  Close  is  an¬ 
other  stair,  leading  up  to  the  first  flat  of 
the  same  tenement,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  rmim,  apparently  a  hall,  with  other 
rooms,  all  alike  remarkable  for  the  height 
of  their  ceilings.  In  the  centre  of  almost 
all  the  ceilings  are  circular  entablatures. 


with  coats  of  arms,  and  other  devices,  in 
stucco,  evidently  of  beautiful  workman, 
ship,  but  obscured  and  rendered  unin. 
telligihle  by  many  successive  coats  o.' 
whitening,  with  which  they  have  been 
overlaid  by  the  latter  inhabitants.  In 
this  hall,  near  the  doeir,  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  anti(iue  chimney,  built  up  in 
front,  but  having  still  two  pillars  visible, 
corresponding  with  modern  jambs.  \\\ 
were  informed  by  the  very  intelligent  in. 
habitant  of  this  |)art  of  the  Royal  Tene. 
nient,  tliat,  when  he  first  lived  in  the 
house,  about  twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
a  small  iron  chain  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  these  ])ilasters ;  and  the  staple  by 
w  hich  this  chain  had  licen  attached,  was 
fMiinted  out  to  us  still  fixed  in  the  walL 
This  it  seems  had  been  the  customary 
chain,  by  which  our  ancestors  confintii 
the  kitchen  tongs  and  poker  to  their  pro. 

|>er  places,  in  primitive  times  ; — and  how. 
ever  ridiculous  such  a  precaution  may  now 
api^ear,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  once  extremely  necessary,— at  once 
to  prevent  their  l>eing  used  as  w’eaponsby 
the  domestics,  and  to  protect  them  from 
the  rapacity  of  our  Highland  friends,  w  ho, 
according  to  the  proverb,  considered  them 
their  own  pro|x?rty,  on  simply  finding 
them  by  the  fireside.  ^ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  close  is  a 
building,  said  to  have  also  formed  jiartof 
the  Queen  Regent’s  mansion.  There  is 
no  f)art  of  it  remarkable,  except  the  se. 
cond  flat,  w  hich  is  now  a  coo|)er’s  work¬ 
shop.  Here  w  e  find  one  vast  room,  with 
a  high  roof,  and  large  windows,  looking 
out  into  the  alley.  There  is  a  largo  doer 
opening  out  into  a  sort  of  balcony  in  front,  ^ 
which  is  said  by  the  people  of  the  house 
to  have  been  the  spot  from  which  the 
priest  distributed  holy  w  ater  to  tbe  de¬ 
votees  in  the  close  below.  Here  we  have  j 
a  very  fine  and  entire  baptismal  font,  to* 
gether  with  a  large  recess  in  the  opposite  I 
wall,  of  superbly  ornamented  stone  work, 
in  which  the  Host  was  kept  in  former 
times,  with  the  sacerdotal  plate  of  the 
establishment,  but  which  is  now  fille^I 
w  ith  adzes,  hammers,  formers,  and  other 
tools  appropriate  to  the  humble  profession 
of  the  iwesent  occupant.  Tradition  af-  , 
firms  the  Queen’s  dining-room  to  have 
been  in  the  flat  above  the  chapel ;  aotl 
the  Queen’s  guard-house  is  jwinted  out 
in  certain  cellars  now’  closed  up  at 
head  of  the  alley,  : 

In  Tod’s  Close,  a  little  farther  west,  is  ^ 
another  part  of  the  same  extensive  pr^*  ^ 
mises.  A  stair  enters  on  the  right  hand  | 
about  ten  yards  down  the  close,  leading  ^ 
to  w  hat  seem  to  have  been  the  state  apart'  | 
fneuts  of  the  Palace.  It  is  to  be  remark-  I 
ed,  that  this  is  peculiarly  termed  the  | 
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ofjQuccn  Mary  by  the  inhabitants,  while 
the  jH)rtion  we  have  already  described  is 
pQj)ularly  denominated  her  diupcl^ — a  dis- 
Ijoction  entirely  justified  by  theinternal  ap- 
piarance  of  the  diilerent  tenements.  Here 
llierc  is,  however,  immediately  within  the 
4oor,  a  font,  much  resembling  those  in 
Blytlfs  Close,  but  which,  probably,  has 
only  been  one  of  those  domestic  reposi¬ 
tories  of  holy  water  for  the  use  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  in  passing  out  of,  and  into  the  house, 
and  not  adapted  for  any  higher,  or  more 
tacfi  d  pur[X)se.  This  font  is  of  the  linest 
C^iiliic  structure,  and  is  very  entire.  At 
the  right  hand  side  is  a  pillar  in  the  same 
taste,  on  the  top  of  which,  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  there  formerly,  and  till 
l^thin  these  few  years,  stood  the  statue 
of  a  saint  jiresiding  over  the  font.  The 
lobby,  in  which  these  curiosities  are  to  be 
•eei),  is  high  in  the  ceiling,  and  was  very 
iiatviisive  before  it  was  diminished  by  a 
whole  apartment  having  been  enclosed 
from  It,  in  which  a  se{)arate  family  now' 
Itsides.  A  cupboard  is  shewn  in  thceas- 
ttrii  wall,  in  which  we  were  told  there 
Were,  till  about  four  years  ago,  shelves 
Ctbibiting  a  great  deal  of  carved  orna- 
lOciital  work,  w  hich  w  ere  cleared  out,  in 
order  to  complete  the  conversion  the  re- 
ces>  was  then  destined  to  endure — into 
t  coal-hole.  One  of  the  apartments  in 
thi.''  Hat  is  called  /be  Queen's  Dead-Room^ 
ha  ving,  it  seems,  been  used  as  a  deposito¬ 
ry  for  the  dead  previous  to  interment. 
Till  within  these  few  years,  this  room  w’as 
•11  painted  black,  which  doleful  colour 
may  still  be  observed  beneath  the  thin 
•oat  of  w  hitening  w  ith  which  the  latter 
Inhabitants  have  su|K*rscded  it.  We  were 
fctre  informed,  tliat  there  was  in  former 
tiines,  a  passage  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  this  part  of  the  Iloyal  mansion  and 
the  Oratory,  or  Chapel,  in  Blyth’s  Close, 
.hnihracing  the  intermediate  tenements  of 
Kairn’s  Close.  I'he  lobbies,  passages, 
^ipnd  stair-cases,  in  this  part  of  the  fabric, 
of  sumptuous  spaciousness  and  cle- 
Like  the  Chapel  and  Oratory,  it 
divided  into  small  apartments  of  one 
or  two  rooms  each,  for  the  accommotla- 
uf  families  in  humble  life,  but  appears 
•to  be  in  general  occupied  by  inhabitants 
greater  respectability  than  those  we 
^nd  in  the  other. 

T'he  palace  of  the  Queen  Regent  bears 
t)v\1itre  any  date,  and  no  records  appear 
'  exist  which  could  throw  light  upon  its 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  can 
vlder  than  when  the  city  was 

slroyed  by  the  English ;  nor  can  it  have 
en  erected  subsequent  to  1559,  when 
^  Queen  died.  Supposing  its  founda- 
on  to  have  taken  place  betw'een  these 
tts,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the 


oldest  private  buildings  in  Edinburgh.  It 
may,  jwrhaps,  be  conjectured,  that  this 
Palace  and  Oratory  were  erected  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  alwve  disastrous  occasion 
in  lol-t,  when  the  Palace  of  Ilolyrood- 
house  was  burnt,  and  when  the  Queen 
would  naturally  seek  for  a  more  secure 
habitation  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle. 

To  this  wc  shall  add  the  account 
of  the  “  lodging  successively  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Abbot  of  Melrose,  Sir 
(Jeorge  Mackenzie  of  Jlosehaiigh, 
and  Lord  Strichen.’* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  old  houses 
in  Edinburgh  is  that  tenement  at  t!ie  foot 
of  Strichen’s  Close,  High  Street,  (lirst 
alley  west  of  Blackfriars’  Wynd.)  1'his 
fabric,  or  some  one  for  w  Inch  it  has  been 
substituted,  was,  at  the  Reformation,  the 
town  lodging  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Abbot  of  Melrose.  It  had  large  gar¬ 
dens  attached  to  it,  w  hich  reached  down 
to  the  Cow’gate,  and  up  the  op|K>site  de¬ 
clivity  to  the  back  of  the  Kirk  of  Field- 
garden,  which  occupied  the  present  line 
of  Infirmary. Street ;  so  that  it  must  then 
have  been  a  building  of  greater  im|X)rt- 
ance,  and  more  isolated  than  now,  which 
ap{)eurs  probable  from  the  rareness  of 
buildings  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
represented  in  the  old  map  republished 
by  Mr  Kirkw'ood.  It  is,  in  all  jirobabili- 
tv,  the  oldest  house  in  this  part  of  the 
High-Street,  though  not  retaining  alto¬ 
gether  its  original  form  and  ap)>earance. 

The  numerous  houses  now  built  u|>on 
the  site  of  the  Abbot’s  garden,  including 
the  greater  part  of  Cant's,  Dickson’s,  and 
Robertson’s  Closes,  with  a  considerable 
|)ortion  of  the  Cowgate,  arc  to  this  day 
iield  in  feu  of  the  Magistrates  of  I'.din- 
burgh,  as  come  in  place  of  the  abbot,  by 
virtue  of  charters  granted  to  them  by 
Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.,  which  were 
ratified  by  Parliament.  Rubeitson’s(yluse, 
which  would  lie  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Abbot’s  garden,  south  of  the  Cow  gate, 
was  called  Melrose  Wynd  for  a  century 
after  the  Reformation,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  ground  having  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  above  ecclesiastic. 

The  Abbot  of  Melrose’s  house  after¬ 
wards  belonged  to,  and  was  jX)ssessed  fw, 
a  still  greater  {rersonage,  viz.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  King’s  Advocate  for  Scotland 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II — who,  though  the  most  learned  and 
virtuous  man  of  his  time,  has  been  brand¬ 
ed  with  ignominy  by  the  popular  voice, 
on  account  of  the  share  which  his  oIBce 
compelled  him  to  take  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  fanatical  delinquents  of  that  un- 
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happy  lime,  lie  got  a  charter  of  this 
house  from  the  Magistrates  on  the  9th 
of  March  1677,  in  which  it  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  ;  “  That  tenement  of  land,  or 
great  building,  commonly  called  the  Ab¬ 
bot  of  Melrose’s  lodging,  presently  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  said  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
with  the  {pertinents  thereof,  formerly  be- 
longitig  to  the  said  Abl)ot  of  Melrose, 
lying  in  the  burgh,  on  the  south  side  ol 
the  High-Street  thereof,  bounded  by  the 
lands  of  the  umquhile  Robert  Rynd,  and 
the  um(]uhile  Earl  of  Morbm,  on  the  cast. 
Cant’s  Close  on  the  west,”  Ac.  It  also 
appears,  from  old  writings  and  charters 
connected  with  the  house,  that  the  tene¬ 
ment  fr(»nting  the  street,  by  which  it  was 
lK)unded  on  the  north,  had  Ipeen,  before 
the  Reformation,  the  lodging  of  the  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Oichton,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
of  great  im|»ortance.  But  the  Provost’s 
lipdging  is  now'  entirely  gone,  and  the 
present  editice  fronting  the  street  is  com- 
jparatively  modern.  Perhaps  the  circum- 
btance  of  these  two  ecclesiastics’  houses, 
and  that  of  the  Bislptpp  of  Orkney,  on  the 
opjposite  side  of  the  High-Street,  being  all 
bo  near  to  Blackfriar’s  Wynd,  which  was 
a  {Perfect  nest  of  churchmen,  may  con¬ 
firm  the  theory  of  this  s{Pot  having  been 
remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  religious. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  (ieorge  Mackenzie’s 
only  son,  in  1707,  his  estates  devolved, 
after  a  long  course  of  keen  litigation,  u{Pon 
the  second  Karl  of  Bute,  his  grandson  by 
the  eldest  daughter,  w  hose  widow,  (Lady 
Anne  (,’atupbell,  only  sister  of  the  great 
.lohn  Duke  of  Argyle,)  married  in  1731, 
for  her  second  husband,  Alexander  Fraser 
of  Strichen,  a  Lord  of  Session  and  Justi¬ 
ciary,  and  General  of  the  Scottish  Mint, 
w  horn  we  accordingly  find  occupying  this 
house  during  a  great  {Part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  'I'he  Close,  which  had  before  this 
time  been  called  Rosehaugh  Close,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  was  now 
«lesignated  Strichen’s  Close,  which  name 
it  still  retains. 

Lord  Strichen,  besides  his  descent  from 
Simon,  fifth  Lord  Lovat,  was  allied  to 
many  noble  families,  in  {Particular  those 
of  Moray,  Lauderdale,  and  Crawford. 
He  was  uterine  brother  to  the  celebrated 
John  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
most  generous,  the  most  gallant,  the  bra¬ 
vest,  and  the  finest  nobleman  of  the  time. 
He  was  admitted  a  Lord  of  Session  5th 
June  1730,  and  filled  that  situation  with 
great  rcs{)ectability  till  his  death,  15th 
February  1775. 

Lord  Strichen  was  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  sat  the  unusually  long  {Period  of  forty - 
6vc  years  on  the  Bench.  At  the  time  of 
ihc  Douglas  cause,  (1768,)  he  was  the 


oldest  Judge  on  the  Bench, — being  of  no 
less  than  twenty-four  years  longer  stand, 
ing  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
the  last  of  an  old  school^  long  antecedent 
to  what  the  present  generation  consider 
as  such.  Being  in  1736  appointed  a  Lord 
of  Justiciary,  he  went  to  Inverness  on  the 
Autumn  Circuit,  and  was  met,  a  few 
miles  from  town,  by  his  kinsman  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lovat,  attended  by  a 
great  retinue,  who  conducted  him  into 
town,  amidst  the  acclamati(Pns  of  the  in. 
habitants,  all  of  whom  rejoiced  to  see 
their  countryman  returning  to  them  in 
such  an  honourable  capacity. 

The  house  next  to  Lord  Strichen’s  on 
the  cast  was  {possessed  by  John  Grieve,  * 
Esq.,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  Lord  Pro. 
vost  of  the  city  in  1782.  He  afterwards 
removed  from  it  to  a  house  in  Prince’s. 
Street,  front  of  Hanover-Street,  where  he 
became  instrumental  in  raising  the  Earth, 
en  Mound,  the  east  side  of  which,  where 
it  w'as  commenced,  may  be  observed  to 
be  a  little  eastward  of  the  line  of  Hanover. 
Street,  and  op{Posite  Provost  Grieve’s 
door,  being  particularly  intended  for  the 
convenience  of  this  gentleman.  Lord 
Strichen’s  house  is  in  much  the  same  or¬ 
der  in  which  he  left  it,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered  a  good  and  tolerably  entire  s{)eci.  ^ 
men  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  great 
about  forty  years  ago.  It  finally  became 
the  property  of  Mr  Walker  of  Coates, 
w  ho  sold  it  to  Mr  Johnstone,  its  present 
proprietor  and  part  possessor. 

There  are  some  curious  memora¬ 
bilia  of  the  West  Bow.  We  extract 
the  following :  ^ 

In  early  times,  it  appears,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  West  Bow  were  peculiarly 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant. 
Pitcairne,  Penny cuik,  and  other  {Poets  of  • 
the  Cavalier  or  Jacobite  faction,  distin-  ^ 
guish  the  matrons  of  this  street  by  sati¬ 
rical  epithets,  such  as  the  “  Bowhead- 
Saints,”  the  “  godly  {plants  of  the  Bow- 
head,”  &c.  We  also  see  that  many  of 
the  {Polemical  {Pamphlets  and  sermons  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines  since  this  {pe¬ 
riod,  have  been  {published  in  the  Bow. 

By  far  the  most  curious  publication? 
of  the  latter  sort,  were  those  of  one 
liam  Mitchell,  a  crazed  White-Iron-snaitb. 
who  lived  in  a  cellar  at  the  Bow-head, 
and  occasionally  held  forth  as  an  orator 
or  preacher.  What  his  peculiar  tenet?  ^ 
were  w'e  do  not  strictly  know',  but  under¬ 
stand  them  to  have  been  founded  upon  , 
the  opinions  held  by  the  rigid  {party  of  the  i 
Church  of  Scotland  before  the  Revolution- 
Mr  Mitchell  was  altogether  a  strange 
mixture  of  fanaticism,  madness,  and  hu-  | 
mour.  He  published  many  {pamphl^^-  | 
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and  Mtiglc  shect.s  very  full  of  amusing 
aonsense,  and  generally  adorned  with  a 
laoi'den  cut  of  the  Mitchell  arms.  Some 
•f  his  poetry  was  re-printed  about  twenty 
years  ago,  hy  Messrs  Oliver  Boyd,  in 
iniall  parcels,  and  sold  at  one  penny.  His 
i^r';c>  |)ossess  humour  equal  to  that  of 
'^is  contemporary)  Allan  Hamsay’s,  but 
.  debased  by  great  coarseness  and  ob- 
fcenity.  In  one  of  his  prose  pieces  he 
gives  a  curious  account  of  a  journey  which 
he  made  into  France,  where,  he  alhrms, 
the  “  King’s  Court  is  fix  times  bigger  than 
.  the  King  of  Britain’s;  his  guards  have 
7^  til  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  their  horse¬ 
tails  are  to  their  heels  ;  and  their  king 
'  is  one  of  the  best-favoured  boys  that  you 
'  can  look  upon, — blythe  lyke,  with  black 
l^^  hair;  and  all  his  people  are  better  na- 
'  7tured  in  general  than  the  Scots  or  Fng- 
;^lish,  except  the  priests.  Their  women 
;^;*ieein  to  1k’  modest,  for  they  have  no  far- 
^  dingales.  The  greatest  wonder  I  saw  in 
"  'France,  was  to  see  the  braw  |>cople  fall 
Ipidown  on  their  knees  on  the  clarty  ground, 
when  the  priest  comes  by  carrying  the 
"cross,  to  give  a  sick  person  the  sacra- 
'ment.” 

The  Tinklarian  Doctor  (for  such  was 
his  popular  appellation,)  appears  to  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  an  ingenious 
^  expedient,  which  we  observe  practised  by 
many  publishers  of  juvenile  toy-lx)oks  in 
ourowndav, — namely,  that  of  self-recom- 
^>7  mendation.  As  in  certain  sage  little  histo. 
nesot  Jommy&  Harry,  King  Pepin,  Ac., 

fwe  are  sure  to  find  that  “  the  good  boy 
who  loved  his  lessons”  always  lx)ught 
his  books  from  “  kind,  good,  old  Mr  .1. 
Newberry,  at  the  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s 
(’hurch  Yard,  where  the  greatest  assort¬ 
ment  of  nice  books  for  good  boys  and 
girls  is  always  to  be  had,” — so,  in  the 
works  of  Mr  Mitchell,  we  find  some  sly 
encomium  upon  the  Tinklarian  Doctor 
constantly  peeping  forth ;  and  in  the 
pamphlet  from  which  we  made  the  above 
extract,  we  have,  moreover,  a  plentiful 
advertisement  or  puff  of  his  professional 
excellence  as  a  white-smith.  “  I  have,” 
he  says,  “  a  good  penny-worth  of  pewter 
sjvoons,  fine  like  silver,  none  such  made 
in  Edinburgh,  and  silken  pocks  for  wiggs, 
I’  and  French  white  pearl  beads, — all  to  be 
sold  for  little  or  nothing.”  Vide  “  A 
Part  of  the  works  of  that  Eminent  Divine 
and  Historian,  Doctor  William  Mitchell, 
Professor  of  Tinklarianism  in  the  Univer- 

!sity  of  the  Bow  Head  ;  Being  a  Syse  of 
*  Divinity,  Humanity,  History,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Law,  and  Physick  ;  Composed  at 
various  Occasions  for  his  own  Satisfaction 
and  the  World’s  Illumination.”  In  his 
works  he  does  not  scruple  to  make  the 
personages  whom  he  introduces  speak  of 
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himself  as  a  much  wiser  man  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  all  the  Cler-' 
gymen  of  his  native  country,  and  even 
the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  !  One  of 
his  last  productions  was  a  pamphlet  on 
the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous,  which 
he  concludes  by  saying,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Cameronian  martyr,  If  the  King 
and  Clergy  gar  hang  me  for  writing  this. 
I’m  content,  l)ecause  it  is  long  since  any 
man  was  hangeil  for  religion.”  But  we 
give  him  little  credit  for  this  expression  ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  said,  there  is  fully 
as  much  pleasure  and  advantage,  as  pain 
and  loss,  in  w  hat  sectarians  are  pleased 
to  call  martyrdom. 

'I'he  abode  of  this  singular  enthusiast 
has  been  ixiinted  out  to  us,  as  that  low 
cellar  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bow-hcad, 
(No.  Hk)  now  occupied  by  Mrs  Philip,  a 
dealer  in  small  wares;  here  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  his  lectures  to  the  eleves 
of  the  Bow- head  University. 

The  profession  of  which  the  Tinklarian 
Doctor  subscribed  himself  a  member  has 
long  been  predominant  in  the  West  Bow. 
We  see,  from  a  preceding  extract,  that  it 
reckoned  dagger-makers  among  its  w'or- 
thy  denizens  in  the  reign  of  .lames  VI.  ; 
but  this  trade  has  long  been  hapjiily  ex¬ 
tinct  every. where  in  Scotland;  though 
their  less  formidable  brethren  the  white¬ 
smiths,  copper-smiths,  and  pewterers, 
have  continued  down  to  our  ow  n  day  to 
keep  almost  unrivalled  possession  of  the 
Bow\  'Pill  within  these  few  years  there 
was  scarcely  a  shop  in  this  crooked  street 
occupied  by  other  tradesmen ;  and  we 
can  easily  imagine,  that  the  noise  of  so 
many  hammermen  pent  up  in  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  would  be  extremely  annoy, 
ing.  So  remarkalile  was  it  for  this,  that 
country  people  used  to  ask  any  ac(]uaint- 
ance  lately  returned  from  town,  if  he  w  ent 
to  hear  “  the  tinklers  o’  the  Bow,”— 
reckoning  them  to  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  curiosities  of  Auld  Beekie. 
Yet,  however  disagreeable  their  clattering 
might  seem  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peaceful  |)lain,  we  are  credibly  informed, 
that  the  people  who  lived  in  the  West 
Bow^  became  |)erfectly  habituated  to  the 
noise,  and  felt  no  inconvenience  whatever 
from  its  ceaseless  operation  ujKin  their 
cars.  Nay,  they  rather  experienced  in¬ 
convenience  from  its  cessation,  and  only 
felt  annoyed  when  any  |x*riod  of  rest  ar¬ 
rived  and  stopped  it.  It  was  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  they  became  remarkable  al>ove 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  Edinburgh, 
for  rising  early  on  Sunday  mornings, 
which,  in  certain  contiguous  |)arts  of  the 
tovi-n,.  is  rather  a  singular  virtue.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  people  could  not  rest 
in  their  beds  after  five  o’clock,  for  want 
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of  \hc  cuslotnary  noise  which  commenced 
at  that  ho\jr  on  work  days.  It  is  also  af¬ 
firmed,  that  when  the  natives  of  the  est 
Bow  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
Infvond  tlie  reach  of  these  dulcet  sounds, 
which  so  Ion"  had  piven  music  to  their 
morninp  dreams,  sleep  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question  for  some  weeks,  till  they 
pot  habsmated  to  the  quiescence  of  their 
new  nciphhourhootl.  An  old  pcntlcinan 
once  told  us,  that  havinp  occasion  to  lodpe 
for  a  short  time  in  the  West  Bow,  he 
found  the  incessant  clanking  extremely 
disagreeable,  and  at  last  entered  into  a 
paction  uith  some  of  the  workmen  in  his 
immediate  neighlMiurhood,  who  promised 
to  let  him  have  another  hour  of  quiet  sleep 
in  the  mornings,  for  the  consideration  of 
some  such  matter  as  half-a-crown  to  drink 
on  Saturday  night.  The  next  day  hap- 
jK'ning  (out  of  his  knowledge)  to  Ih'  some 
>|H'cics  of  Saint  Monday,  h’s  annoyers  did 
not  work  at  all ;  hut  such  was  the  force 
ef  a  habit  acquired  even  in  three  or  four 
days,  that  our  friend  awoke  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  hammers  used  to 
etunmence  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  get  his 
liargain  cancelled  as  soon  as  jxissiblc,  for 
fear  of  another  morning’s  want  of  disturb- 
atice — Suth  a  dispersion  has  taken  place 
in  this  modern  Balx*!,  within  the  last  few* 
years,  that  there  are  now  (1S2 1)  only  two 
tin-j)latc  workers  in  the  uhole  Bow. 

Xor  must  we  omit  the  account  of 
the  “  Ttmjilar’s  Lands.” 

At  the  fiwt  of  the  West  Bow,  on  the 
w  cst  side, — on  the  cast  side  of  the  Grass- 
market.  running  from  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  Bow  and  terminating  at  the  Cow- 
gate-head.-~on  the  soutii-ci*st  corner  of 
the  Grassmarket,  terminating  at  the  (iray 
I-  riars’  Ciatc, — and  at  the  foot  and  cast 
side  of  the  C  astle  Wynd, — are  numerous 
tenements,  which  Ireing  built  upon  ground 
originally  the  projH-rty  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  were  distinguished  in  former 
times  by  small  crosses  planted  on  their 
fronts  and  gables.  These  have  of  late 
Ncars  gradually  disapjx*ared,  and  there  is 
now  only  one  edifice  so  distinguished.  A 
few  Temple*  lands  arc  also  scattered  up 
and  down  the  north  side  of  the  Grass- 
market. 

The  Templar-?,  to  whom  these  lands 
originally  belongexi,  came  into  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  were  not 
long  in  the  country  till  they  attained  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
jH)wcr  of  the  state  as  they  had  previous- 
1}  appropriated  to  thenitelves  in  every 
other  European  country.  There  was 
li^rccly  a  parish  wherein  they  had  not 
nihcr  lands,  farms,  or  houses.  In  Edin- 
hurgh  a  great  many  buildings  belonged 


to  them.  When  any  of  their  grour.ds 
were  feued  out  to  secular  persons,  it  was 
strictly  a  part  of  the  bargain,  that  the 
houses  erected  thereon  should  wear  the 
badge  of  their  order,  in  token  of  their  ^u. 
periority  over  the  ground,  and  of  the  te- 
nants  being  liable  to  answ'er  only  to  their 
Courts.  Thus  they  exercised  a  jurisdic- 
tion  over  their  own  lands,  distinct  from 
all  other  authorities. 

In  the  year  1312,  Pope  Clement  V.  in 
a  general  council  held  at  Vienne  in 
France,  suppressed  the  order  of  the 
Knights  I'emplars,  on  account  of  the  li. 
centiousness  and  alleged  criminality  cf 
their  conduct;  decreeing  at  the  same  time 
all  their  projierty,  of  w  hatever  description,  , 
to  he  given  to  the  Knights  Hospitaller? 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  These  Knights, 
who  were  nearly  of  the  same  description 
with  the  Templars,  continued  in  posses, 
sion  of  the  lands  in  Scotland  till  the  He. 
formation,  when  all  religious  orders  were 
suppressed.  Thei>*  entire  iwssessions  in 
ScotlapH  were  then  granted  by  Quetn 
Mary  to  Sir  Jan.cs  Sandilands,  the  last 
preceptor  of  their  order  in  Scotland.  He 
was  apjxiintcd  to  this  high  office  in  153^ 
but  embraced  the  principles  of  the  He. 
formers  in  1.552,  and  resigned  all  the 
property  of  the  order  into  Queen  Mary's  ^ 
hands,  w  ho,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
merit  and  services,  erected  these  Temple 
Lands  into  the  Barony  of  Torphichen  in 
his  favour.  This  grant  was  burdiiied 
w  ith  the  payment  of  10,0(K)  golden  crowns 
and  an  annual  feu-duty  of  500  merks, 
which  rendered  the  Queen’s  gift  of  little 
value,  all  things  considered.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  ^ 
graud-r.cphew,  .Tallies  Satidilards  of  Cai- 
dcr,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Tor- 
phichen. 

In  1617,  the  Temple  Lands  and  tene.  i 
ments  in  Mid-Lothian,  with  most  pari 
of  the  Barony  of  Torphichen,  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  then  Lord  Binning,  aad  by 
him  erected  into  the  rcgalitv  of  Drcm. 
This  regality  finally  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  great, 
great-great  grandson  of  the  above,  who 
was  obliged  to  disjidse  of  his  right  of  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  Lands  in  1747,  w  hen  the 
heredilahle  jurisdictions  w’cre  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliamant.  For  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  Drem  he  demanded  the  coni|ien- 
satory  sum  of  £.3000,  but  received  only 
£.500.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  Ba¬ 
ron  of  Drem  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
ercising  all  the  judicial  rights  with  which 
he  w’as  invested,  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  few  tenements  at  the  foot  of  the  West 
Bow,  his  bailiff  holding  occasional  courts 
in  any  of  the  houses  he  pleased  to  pitch 
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•  vpon  ;  and  as  several  artizans,  not  free  of 
the  trades  of  Edinburgh,  were  harboured 
‘  In  this  place,  it  was  a  great  twc-sore  to 
Igthe  Magistrates  and  Town  Council.  Large 
f^sums  had  Ixjcn  frequently  oH’ered  by  them 
^  for  the  Haron’s  right,  but  never  accepted; 
^  and  it  was  a  subject  of  great  triumph  and 
exultation,  when  the  act  of  1747  at 
length  rid  them  of  the  grievance  without 
the  least  ex|)encc. 

Oj)jx)site  to  the  Hat-roofed  Temple 
.  l.and  on  which  the  cross  is  still  to  be 
seen,  is  an  alley  termed  Campbell’s,  or 
Hunter’s  Close,  and  which  also  goes,  we 
understand,  by  several  other  names.  It 
Mas  over  the  mouth  of  this  close  that 
Captain  l*orteous  w’as  hanged,  upon  a 
djer’s  |X)Ie,  which  projected  straight  out 
into  tlie  street. 

Tlie  following  ludicrous  incident 
I'.appcncd  to  a  well-known  Judge, 
while  an  inhabitant  in  one  of  the 
hou.'ics  of  the  Luckenbooths. 

While  Lord  Coalstoun  lived  in  this 
house,  a  strange  accident  one  morning 
befell  him.  It  was  at  that  time  the  cus- 
,  ^  tom  for  Advocates,  and  no  less  for  Judges, 
'  to  dress  themselves  in  gown,  wig,  and 
cravat,  at  their  own  houses,  and  to  walk 
in  a  sort  of  state,  thus  rigged  out,  with 
their  cocked  hats  in  their  hands,  to  the 
Parliament  House.  They  usually  break- 
•  fasted  early,  and  w'hcn  dressed,  were  in 
V  the  habit  of  leaning  over  their  parlour 
M’indows,  for  a  few  minutes  before  St. 
(files’  bell  sounded  the  starting  peal  of  a 
,  quarter  to  nine,  enjoying  the  agreeable 
morning  air,  and  perhaps  discussing  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  the  debauches  of  the 


preceding  evening. 


neighbour!  ni 


Advocate,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  al¬ 
ley.  In  this  manner,  the  Advocates’ 
Close,  or  even  one  less  tilled  M'ith  the 
sons  of  Themis,  would  sometimes  resem¬ 
ble  a  modern  coHee-room  more  than  any 
thing  else.  It  so  hapiK-ned,  that  one 
morning,  while  Lord  Coalstoun  was  pre- 
}iaring  to  enjoy  his  matutinal  treat,  two 
girls,  who  lived  in  the  second  Hat  above, 
were  amusing  themselves  with  a  kitten, 
which,  in  thoughtless  sport,  they  had 
swung  over  the  window,  by  a  cord  tied 
round  its  middle,  and  hoisted  for  some 
time  up  and  down,  till  the  creature  was 
gelling  rather  des|)erate  with  its  exer¬ 
tions.  In  this  crisis,  his  Lordship  pop¬ 
ped  his  head  out  of  the  window  directly 
below  that  from  which  the  kitten  swung, 
little  suspecting,  good  easy  man,  what  a 
danger  impended,  like  the  sword  of  Dio¬ 
nysius,  over  his  head,  hung,  too,  by  a 
single— not  /wir,  *ti»  true,  but  scarcely 
more  responsible  material— — 
hen  down  came  the  exasperated  animal 


at  full  career,  directly  uiM>n  liis  senatorial 
wig.  No  sooner  did  the  girls  i>crceive 
what  sort  of  a  landing-place  their  kitten 
had  found,  than  in  terror  and  surprise 
they  began  to  draw  it  up ;  but  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  now'  too  late,  for  along  with 
the  animal,  up  also  came  the  Judge's 
wig,  Hxed  full  in  its  determined  talons. 
His  l.ordship’s  surprise  on  finding  his 
wig  lifted  oH'  his  head,  was  redoubletl, 
when,  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  it 
dangling  its  way  upwards,  without  any 
means,  visible  to  him,  by  which  its  mo¬ 
tions  might  he  accounted  for.  The  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  dread,  the  almost  uuc  of 
the  Senator  below, — the  half  inirtli,  half 
terror  oi  the  girls  above, — together  with 
the  fierce  and  relentless  energy  of  re¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  puss  lictwcen, 
altogether  formed  a  scene  to  which  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  do  justice,  but  which  Heorge 
Cruickshank  might  perhaps  embiHly  w  ith 
considerable  cliect,  in  one  of  those  ini¬ 
mitable  sketches  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  Points  of  Humour.  It  was  a  joke 
soon  explained  and  pardoned;  hut  as¬ 
suredly  tlie  jierpetrators  of  it  did  after¬ 
wards  get  many  lengthened  injunction 
from  their  parents,  never  again  to  fish 
over  the  window,  with  such  a  bait,  for 
honest  men’s  wigs. 

AV  e  cannot  pass  the  Aetlcs  Joan- 
nis  Patersoni,”  the  account  of  which 
is  extremely  interesting. 

In  the  “  Sclccta  J^ocmata"  of  Dr  Pit¬ 
cairn,  we  find  a  distich  “  In  mdcs  Joan. 
Patersoni,”  to  the  following  cflcct : — 

“  ('um  victor  ludo,  Scotis  <|ui  proprius,  csset. 

Ter  tres  vicUires  iHjat  retiuuiUK.  avos, 

Patersonus,  humo  tunc  educebat  in  altum 

llanc,  qua*  victorcs  tot  tuUt  una,  domus 

W'hich  may  be  thus  translated,  “  In  the 
year  when  Patersonc  won  the  prize  in 
golfing,  a  game  peculiar  to  the  Scotch, 
in  which  his  ancestors  hud  nine  limes 
gained  the  same  diatinctiori,  he  raised 
this  lofty  house  from  the  ground, — a  vic¬ 
tory  more  honourable  than  all  the  rest.’* 
To  this  a  note  of  illustration  is  found  at 
the  238th  page  of  the  1st  volume  of  GiU 
liert  Stuart’s  “  Edinburgh  Magazine  and 
Review,”  published  1774, — to  the  follow¬ 
ing  eflect :  “  This  seems  the  least  spirited 
of  all  the  epigrams  of  Pitcairn.  It  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  recorded  in  gold 
letters  on  the  house  itself,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Canongate,  almost  opposite  to 
Queensberry  House.  It  is  probable  that 
what  the  Doctor  meant  as  a  jest,  Pater- 
sone  believed  to  be  a  serious  panegyric.’* 

Tradition  gives  a  somewhat  different 
colour  to  this  circumstance.  Among 
many  stories  wliich  we  have  heard  re* 


if 
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Jated,  the  followinfj  seems  the  most  pro¬ 
bable.  During  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  sketch,  that  prince  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  Leith  Links,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  sport  of  golfing,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  Two  English  noble¬ 
men,  who  followed  his  court,  and  who 
boasted  of  their  expertness  in  golfing, 
were  one  day  debating  the  question  with 
his  Royal  Hi^ness,  whether  that  amuse¬ 
ment  w'ere  peculiar  to  Scotland  or  Eng¬ 
land;  and  having  some  difficulty  in  com¬ 
ing  to  an  issue  on  the  subject,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  decide  the  question  by  an  ai>- 
peal  to  the  game  itself ;  the  Englishmen 
agreeing  to  rest  the  legitimacy  of  their 
national  pretensions  as  golfo^,  together 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  on  the  result 
of  a  match,  to  be  played  with  his  Royal 
liighness  and  any  Scotsman  be  could 
bring  forward.  The  Duke,  whose  great 
aim  at  that  time  was  {)opularity,  thinking 
this  no  bad  opiwrtunity  both  fur  asserting 
his  claims  to  the  character  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  for  flattering  a  national  preju¬ 
dice,  itamcdiately  accepted  the  challenge  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  caused  diligent 
inquiry  to  be  made,  as  to  where  the  most 
efficient  partner  could  be  found.  The 
{>er8on  recommended  to  him  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  a  poor  man,  named  John  Pa- 
tersone,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  not  only 
the  best  golf-player  of  his  day,  but  whose 
ancestors  had  been  equally  celebrated  from 
time  immemorial.  On  the  matter  being 
explained  to  him,  Patersone  expressed 
great  unwillingness  to  enter  into  a  match 
of  such  consequence ;  but,  on  the  Duke 
encouraging  him,  he  promised  to  do  his 
best.  The  match  was  played,  in  which 
the  Duke  and  his  humble  partner  w'ere 
of  course  victorious ;  and  the  latter  was 
dismissed  with  a  reward  corresponding  to 
the  importance  of  his  service — being  an 
equal  share  of  the  stake  played  for.  With 
this  money  he  immediately  built  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  in  the  Canongate,  in  the 
wall  of  which  the  Duke  caused  a  stone  to 
be  placed,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Patersone,  surmounted  by  a  crest 
and  motto,  appropriate  to  the  distinction 
which  its  owner  had  acquired  as  a  golfer. 

Dr  Pitcairn,  who  would  naturally  take 
an  interest  in  this  transaction,  appears 
to  iMve  coinineroorated  John  Patersonc's 
achievement,  by  the  stanza  which  we 
have  quoted.  The  plain  flat  slab  upon 
which  the  ^gram  was  engraved,  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  front  wall  of  the  second 
of  the  house,  though  the  gilding  men- 
tioned  in  the  note  is  now  gone.  Under 
the  distich  there  is  placed  a  singular 
“  I  hate  no  person,**  which, 
as  it  proves  to  be  an  onagramroatical  trans¬ 


position  of  the  letters  contained  in  the 
w  ords  “  John  Patersone,**  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  hero  who 
figures  in  the  several  legends  to  which  the 
fact  in  question  has  given  rise. 

The  coat  of  arms  alluded  to  is  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  house,  and  bears— 
three  pelicans  vulned — on  a  chief  three 
mullets — Crest — a  dexter  hand  grasping 
a  golf-club — Motto  “  Far  and  sure'^ 

Part  Third  contains  some  original 
anecdotes  of  the  Smollett  family,  of 
the  celebrated  novelist  himself,  and  of 
the  characters  in  Humphry  Clinker, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  preceding  extracts,  we  gladly 
give  a  place.  The  town  residence  of 
this  family  was  at  the  head  of  St. 
John's  Street. 

W’e  have  mentioned,  passim,  in  an 
early  part  of  this  w'ork,  the  town  resi. 
dence  of  the  Smollett  family,  at  the  head 
of  St.  John- Street,-— the  second  flat  of 
the  tenement  facing  the  Canongate,  en¬ 
tered  by  a  common  stair  behind,  imme¬ 
diately  within  the  pend.**  We  arc  in¬ 
duced  to  make  it  the  head  of  a  separate 
article,  in  order  to  give  a  few  original 
anecdotes  of  the  family,  of  Smollett  him¬ 
self,  and  of  the  characters  in  Humphry 
Clinker.** 

The  novelist’s  mother  passed  several 
years  of  her  widowhood  in  this  house. 
She  w’as  a  proud,  ill-natured-looking 
woman ;  but  her  temper  was  in  reality 
much  better  than  her  physiognomy  be¬ 
spoke.  She  was  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  cards.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  was  a  tallow-chandler,  pay¬ 
ing  her  a  visit  one  evening,  she  saluted 
him  with,  Come  awa*,  bailie,  and  tak* 
a  trick  at  the  cartes.** — ^  Troth,  madam,’* 
says  he,  “I  ha*  na  a  bawbee  i*  nay 
pouch.** — “  Tut,  man,  ne’er  mind  that; 
let  us  play  for  a  pund  o*  can’le  I**  She 
was  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  what  one 
might  call  a  clever  old  lady*  She  bad  or 
very  high  nose. 

During  his  last  visit  to  Edinburgh,— 
the  visit  which  occasioned  Humphry 
Clinker,— the  Doctor  lived  in  his  mother’s 
house.  A  person  who  recollects  of  seeing 
him  there,  describes  him  as  dressed  in 
black  clothes,  tall,  and  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  but  quite  unlike  the  portraits  foist¬ 
ed  upon  the  public  at  the  fronts  of  bis 
works,  all  of  which  are  disclainred  by  hi* 
relations.  The  unfortunate  truth  is,  that 
the  world  is  in  posseaaion  of  no  genuine 
likeness  of  Smollett  I  He  was  very  per¬ 
ish*  an  account  of  the  ill  health  to  ^ich 
he  had  been  so  long  a  martyr,  and  used 
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O  complain  much  of  u  severe  ulcerous 
[disorder  in  his  arm. 

llis  wife,  as  we  know  from  authority, 
Iwas  a  Creole,  with  a  dark  complexion, 
Ithough,  upon  the  whole,  rather  pretty, — 
ia  line  lady,  but  a  silly  woman.  It  is  not 
hrue,  what  has  sometimes  been  said)  that 
she  was  the  fabiiha  Bramble  of  the  novel. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Matthew 
Bramble  was  intended  for  himself.  Jerry 
Melford  was  a  picture  of  his  sister’s  son. 
Major  Telfer.  Liddy  was  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  destined  by  her  friends  to 
marry  the  Major,  but  died,  to  the  inex- 
I  pressible  grief  of  her  father,  before  that 
scheme  was  accomplished.  The  beautiful 

R - n,  whom  Jerry  admired  so 

much  in  the  gay  circles  of  Edinburgh, 
was  Miss  Eleonora  Renton,  daughter  of 
Renton  of  Lamerton,  and  Lady  Susan 
Montgomery,  one  of  the  Jacobine  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Eglintoune’s  pretty  daughters. 
The  object  of  Jerry’s  admiration  was 
therefore  a  beauty  by  a  sort  of  jus  divu 
num^  or  divine  right ;  it  oeing  just  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  for  the  daughters 
and  grand-daughters  of  old  Lady  Eglin- 
tuune  to  inherit  her  personal  charms,  as 
for  a  legitimate  male  heir  to  succeed  to 


tion,  taken  verbatim  from  the  original  in 
Lord  Karnes*  hand-writing,  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  relative  of  the  novelist, 
who  is  quite  capable  of  appreciating  so 
curious  and  valuable  a  document. 

No  circumstance  is  trivial  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  eminent  men  !  Behold,  Passen¬ 
ger!  the  birth-place  of  Tobias  Smol¬ 
lett,  who  by  nature  was  destined  to 
banish  spleen,  and  promote  cheerfulness, 
sweet  balm  of  life  !  His  grave,  alas  !  is 
in  a  distant  country. 

“  How  dismally  opposite  is  an  Alexan¬ 
der  or  a  Louis,  men  destined  by  nature 
for  depressing  the  spirits  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  for  desolating  the  earth  I 

“  This  Pillar,  erected  by  James  Smol¬ 
lett  of  Bonhill,  is  not  for  his  cousin, 
who  possesses  a  more  noble  Monument 
in  his  literary  productions,  but  for  thee, 
O  Traveller!  If  literary  fame  be  thy 
ruling  passion,  emulation  will  enliven  thy 
genius :  Indulge  the  hope  of  a  Monumen¬ 
tal  Pillar,  and,  by  ardent  application,  thou 
mayest  come  to  merit  the  splendid  re¬ 
ward.” 

When  Smollett  was  confined  in  the 
King’s  Bench  prison  for  the  libel  upon 
Admiral  Knowles,  he  formed  an  intimacy 


--V  |  an  estate,  a  title,  or  a  throne.  A  sister 
of  Miss  E.  Renton  married  Mr  Telfer, 
f  ^  I  elder  brother  of  the  Major,  w'ho  after- 
;  wards  took  the  name  of  Smollett,  in  order 
I  vv  I  to  succeed  to  the  estate.  She  herself  was 
;  J'  M  "edded  to  Mr  Sharpe  of  Hoddam,  and 
I  thus  became  the  mother  of  Charles  Kirk- 
Patrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose 
:  “  ingenious  and  indefatigable”  exertions 

I  in  the  cause  of  virtu^  entitle  him  to  the 
designation  of  The  Scottish  Walpole. 

Dr  Anderson,  in  his  life  of  Smollett, 
speaking  of  the  pillar  erected  to  the  no¬ 
velist’s  memory  at  Bonhill,  says,  at  page 
137,  “  Lord  Karnes  himself.  Dr  Moore 
informs  us,  wrote  an  inscription  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  this  pillar,  o*  which  the  late  Lieut. 
Colonel  Smollett  shewed  him  a  copy  ;  but 
the  Latin  one  was  preferred.  Though 
the  fact  seems  to  be  irxiisputable,  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that  Lord  Karnes,  neither 
at  that  time,  nor  any  future  period,  ever 
n^entioned  this  English  inscription  to  his  ’ 
friend  and  neighbour,  Mr  Ramsay  of  Och- 
tertyre.” — Boswell  also  mentions  in  bis 
“  Journal,”  that  Lord  Karnes  proposed 
■  such  an  inscription,  and  that  upon  its 
I  being  spoken  of  to  Johnson,  the  idea  of 
any  thing  but  a  Latin  one  met  with  the 
lexicographer’s  contempt.  No  mention 
w  made,  however,  of  Lord  Kames  having 
Knglith  inscription ;  and  in- 
the  fact  that  be  did  so,  has  never 
j/®®  ^han  conjectured  by  the  pub- 

^  We  can  now  blithe  truth  to  light, 

^  l»o<*»cing  a  copy  of  the  actual  inscrip- 


with  the  celebrated  Tenducci.  This  melo¬ 
dious  singing  bird  had  recently  got  his  wings 
clipped  by  his  creditors,  and  was  mewed 
up  in  the  same  cage  with  the  novelist. 
Smollett’s  friendship  proceeded  to  such  a 
height,  that  he  paid  his  debts  from  his 
own  purse,  and  procured  him  his  liberty. 
Tenducci  afterwards  visited  Scotland,  and 
was  one  night  singing  in  a  private  circle, 
when  somebody  told  him  that  a  lady  pre¬ 
sent  w'as  a  near  relation  of  his  benefactor  ; 
upon  which  the  grateful  Italian  prostrated 
himself  before  her,  kissed  her  hands,  ar.d 
acted  so  many  fantastic  extravagances, 
aftw  the  foreign  fashion,  that  she  was 
put  extremely  out  of  countenance. 

In  Part  Fourth  there  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  of  “  Last  Cen¬ 
tury  Characters.”  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  two ;  and,  first,  of  Lady 
Lovat 

She  was  of  small  stature,  had  been 
thought  a  beauty,  and  retained,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  old  age,  much  of  her  youthful 
delicacy  of  features  and  complexion.  Her 
countenance  bore  a  remarkably  sweet  and 
pleasing  expression ;  she  was  always 
smiling,  or,  as  a  fanciful  friend  once 
remarked  in  describing  her,  she  seemed 
to  be^  constantly  pronouncing  the  word- 
pears/  Her  head  was  fine,  somewhat 
low  above,  and  projecting  far  behind- 
Wben  at  home,  her  dress  was  a  red  silk 
gown,  with  ruffled  cuffs,  and  sleeves 
puckered  like  a  man’s  shirt,^a  /y-cap 
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encircling  the  head,  with  a  wMjft-cap  laid  Lady  Rosebeny  ordered  the  carriage  to 
across  it,  falling  down  over  the  cheeks,  be  instantly  got  ready,  and  urged  her  sis. 
and  tied  under  the  chin, —her  hair  dressed  ter  to  hasten  to  her  mother.  On  arriv. 
and  powdered,— a  double  muslin  hand-  ing  in  the  Lawnmarket  at  the  bouse  dc. 
kerchief  round  the  neck  and  bosom, —  scribed,  which  was  dorani  a  close^  a  servant 
lamvier.bcadt^^n  white  lawn  apron,  edg-  made  his  appearance,  received  the  young 
ed  with  lace, — black  stockings  with  red  lady's  luggage,  and  showed  the  way  up 
gushets^ — high.hceled shoes.  She  usually  stairs;  meanwhile,  the  carriage  was  dis- 
went  abroad  in  a  chair.— as  w  e  have  been  missed.  On  entering  the  house,  w  hat 
informed  by  the  daughter  of  a  lady  who  was  Miss  Campbell's  surprise,  when,  in. 
was  one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  stead  of  her  mother,  she  w'as  introduced 
New  Town,  and  whom  Lady  Lovat  re-  to  the  presence  of  the  detested  Lovat, 
guiarly  visited  there,  once  every  three  who  immediately  proceeded  to  entreat 
months.  As  her  chair  devolved  from  the  her  love  !  She  declared,  with  tears  and 
head  of  Blackfriars'  VVynd,  anyone  who  protestations,  her  aversion  to  his  hand; 
saw  her  sitting  in  it,  so  neat,  and  fresh,  but  he  only  persisted  the  more  earnestly, 
and  clean,  w'ould  have  taken  her  for  a  and,  to  increase  her  distress,  told  her 
queen  in  wax-work,  pasted  up  in  a  glass  that  she  was  now  in  a  house  of  bad  fame, 
case.  from  which,  after  it  should  be  known 

Her  ladyship  was  the  fifth  daughter  of  in  whose  company  she  had  been,  it  would 
the  flodoiirable  John  Campbell  of  Mam-  be  impossible  again  to  go  forth  into  de. 
more,  who  was  second  son  of  Archibald  cent  society.  She,  how'ever,  continued  to 
ninth  Lari  of  Argy'll,  and  brother  of  the  resist  his  solicitations,  till  a  hopeless  con. 
first  Duke.  She  w'as  born,  as  she  her-  finement  of  several  reduced  her  to 
seif  Used  to  tell  her  friends,  in  the  year  despair,  when  she  at  last  consented  to 
ten,  that  it,  1710;  consequently  at  the  the  match. 

l>eri(>d  of  her  death,  in  17y6,  she  was  After  the  nuptials,  Lord  Lovat  took 
eighty-six  years  of  age.  Like  many  other  her  to  the  north,  and  proceeded  to  treat 
Scottish  ladies  of  quality  in  her  time,  she  her  with  all  the  cruelty  which  he  had  ex* 
received  a  very  imperfect  education,  and,  ercised  towards  his  former  spouse.  She 
what  will  appear  very  strange  to  the  ac-  was  locked  up  in  a  room  by  herself,  from 
complished  ladies  of  the  present  age,  ac-  which  she  was  not  permitted  to  come 
tually  could  not  w  rite,  till  advanced  in  fonh  even  at  meal-times.  He  would  not 
life,  when  she  acquired  the  art  at  her  own  permit  her  to  sit  at  table  with  himself, 
hands,  without  the  assistance  of  a  mas-  sent  her  a  scanty*  supply  of  coarse 

ter.  In  her  youth  she  bad  been  fre-  food,  which  she  was  obligred  to  devour  in 
<|ucntly  in  London  with  her  noble  rela-  solitary  confinement.  When  pregnant 
tions,  and  yet  had  received  no  mstruction  of  her  son  Archibald,  his  lordship  some- 
in  this  common  and  familiar  branch  of  times  came  into  the  room,  and  told  her 
education.  She  afterwards  attained  to  sternly,  that,  if  she  should  give  birth  to 
have  a  neat  hand,  but  could  never  spell  a  female  child,  he  would  put  it  on  the 
properly.  back  of  the  fire.” 

She  was  residing  at  Bambouglc  Castle,  1  .ord  Lovat's  son  by  his  first  wife,  who 
with  her  sister  Lady  Hoseberry,  when  was  not  much  older  than  Archibald,  wm 

Lord  Lovat  first  paid  his  addresses  to  a  very  sickly  child ;  and,  when  his  lord- 

her.  Knowing  his  bad  character,  (his  ship  went  to  the  lowlands,  he  usually  told 

lordship,  in  his  first  connexion,  had  riot  his  unhappy  spouse,  that,  if  he  found 
been  particularly  uxorious^)  and  disliking  either  of  the  boys  dead  when  he  retum- 
his  person,  she  rejected  him  w  ith  abhor-  ed,  he  would  shoot  her  through  the  head, 

rence.  But  his  suit  being,  it  is  sup-  The  result  was,  that  she  made  their 

l>osed,  favoured  by  the  young  lady's  rela-  health  her  only  care  and  study,  and,  by 

lions,  ^  did  not  give  up  his  point ;  and,  *  dint  of  good  nursing,  recovered  her  pin- 

it  is  said,  he  finally  laid  a  scheme  for  the  ing  step-son,  who  ever  after  acknowl^g* 

accomplishment  of  his  desires,  w'hich,  if  ed  her  kindness  as  the  means  of  saving 
our  tale  be  true  In  all  its  circumstances,'  his  life,  and  looked  up  to  her  with  all  the 
adds  another  crime  to  the  dark  list  aU  filial  reverence  due  to  a  real  parent.  Lady 

ready  arrayed  a^nst  him.  He  address-  Lovat  at  that  period  acquired  habits 

ed  a  lettCT  to  Miss  Campbell,  as  from  her  which  she  never  afterwards  lost,  and,  to 

mother,  informing  her  that  she  was  just  the  end  of  her  long  life,  was  noted  ainoi^ 

come  to  town,  and  was  then  lying  dan-  her  friends  and  dependants,  for  her  skill 

gcroosly  ill  in  a  lodging  in  the  Lawn-  as  an  “  old  Lady  of  the  Faculty.” 

ro**^*^  which  was  particalarly  deacrib-  The  means  by  which  she  escaped  fro® 
ed ;  and  the  letter  concluded  with  an  the  cruel  jurisdiction  of  her  bushend, 
eamwt  request,  that  Primrose  would  im-  were,  we  believe,  singular.  Getting  po** 
niediately  come  to  see  and  attend  her.  session  of  writing  materials,  she  addressc^i 
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la  letter  to  her  friends,  inforraing  them 
K)f  her  dreadfal  situation, — rolled  it  up 
in  a  clew  of  yarn, — and  dropped  it  over 
the  window  to  a  confidential  person,  who 
conveyed  it  to  its  destination.  Upon  the 
interference  of  her  own  family,  a  separa* 
tion  soon  after  took  place. 

Lord  Lovat  wjems  to  have  sunk  into 
a  sort  of  despondency  after  she  left  him  ; 
for  we  have  heard,  that  he  lay  two  years 
in  bed  previous  to  the  Rebellion.  W^hen 
the  ncw’s  of  the  Prince's  landing  was 
[  communicated  to  him,  he  started  up,  and 
f  cried,  “  Lassie,  bring  me  my  brogues^ 
ril  rise  noo  !’* 

When  Lord  Lovat  was  confined  in  the 
I  Tower,  previous  to  his  trial,  '  his  lady, 

'  forgetting  all  her  injuries,  and  thinking 
only  of  her  duty  as  a  wife,  proposed  to 
come  to  London  and  attend  him  in  per- 
L  son.  But  he  returned  an  answer,  in  which 
;  though  he  professed  gratitude  and  afTec- 
i  tion,  he  positively  rejected  her  offer, 

I  which,  he  said,  he  could  not  take  advan- 
[  tagc  of,  after  what  had  happened.  This, 
F  her  ladyship  afterwards  said,  w'as  the  only 
\  occasion  of  his  ever  addressing  her  in  Ian* 
1  guHge  appropriate  to  the  conjugal  relation 
i  ivhich  she  bore  to  him. 

After  his  death,  there  arose  some  de* 
^  mur  about  her  jointure,  which  was  only 
;  £.  150  per  annum,  .It  was  not  paid  to 
{  her  for  several  years,  duriqg  which,  being 
[  destitute  of  other  resources,  she  lived  with 
I  one  of  her  sisters.  Some  of  her  i\ume* 
[  rous  friends.-among  the  rest.  Lord  Stri- 
\  chen  —  offered  her  the  loan  of  money,  to 
^  purchase  a  bouse,  and  suffice  for  present 
f  maintenance.  But  she  did  not  ebuse  to 
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without  its  guest ;  and  she,  in  a  manner, 
kept  open  house  for  all  sizes,  sexes,  and 
descriptions  of  Highland  cousins,  even, 
unto  the  tenth  generation,  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  visit  Edinburgh.  All  were  sure 
of  a  good  homely  dinner  at  lady  Lo* 
vat's  ;  and  not  only  was  her  tea-table  ac¬ 
cessible  to  every  stupid  old  crone  about 
town,  but,  whenever  her  ladyship  heard 
of  any  respectable  gentlewoman,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  left  unprovidc'd  fur 
by  their  relations,  she  would  seek  them 
out,  offer  her  house  us  their  future  home, 
and  treat  them  quite  as  her  equals  or 
friends.  The  Honourable  Mrs  Eiphin- 
stone,  or  the  Mistressy  as  she  was  called, 
lived  with  Lady  Lovat  on  this  footing 
for  many  years.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Fleming  of  Farm,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  Scottish 
Baronets,  and  was  left  without  provision 
by  her  husband,  the  Master  of  Elphin- 
stone.  Lady  Lovat  took  this  unfortunate 
person  home,  assigned  her  certain  a])art- 
ments  in  her  house,  and,  till  the  day  of 
her  death,  treated  her  with  the  kindness 
and  respect  due  to  her  birth  and  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Her  ladyship,  also,  at  one  time, 
gave  protection  to  her  niece.  Lady  Doro¬ 
thy  Primrose,  to  whom  she  assigned  one 
half  of  her  house,  namely,  that  part  which 
ff’onted  to  the  High-Street,  while  she  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  the  apartments  be¬ 
hind,  of  which  the  windows  looked  into 
Blackfriars'  VVynd.  It  will  be  oliserved 
from  this,  that  her  ladyship's  house  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  double  land  recent¬ 
ly  burnt  dow’n,  and  comprised,  in  reality, 
two  houses,  of  which  the  entrances  went 
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encumber  herself  with  debts  which  she 
had  no  certain  prospect  of  repaying.  At 
length  the  dispute  about  her  jointure  was 
settled  in  a  Bivourable  manner,  and  her 
ladyship  received  in  a  lump  the  whole 
amount  of  past  dues,  out  of  which  she 
expended  £.500  in  purchasing  a  house  at 
the  head  of  Blackfriars*  Wynd,  and' a 
further  sum  upon  a  suit  of  plain  substan¬ 
tial  furniture  for  the  same. 

Her  ladyship  was  charitable  in  the  high- 
ett  degree ;  and  it  w'ould  astonish  a  mo¬ 
dem  dowager,  to  know  how  much  good 
she  contrived  to  do  with  her  small  join¬ 
ture.  With  £.190,  it  is  said,  she  was 
much  more  generally  admired  for  her  be¬ 
nevolence,  than  the  late  lady  of  Lovat, 
»ho  had  a  jointure  of  £.4000.  Had 
the  necessaries  of  life  been  much 
cheaper  in  those  days  than  in  ours,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  the  means  by  which 
to  be  so  universally  liberal. 
^  kept  a  waicing-niakl,  a  cook,  and  a 
oot^y  j  and  gave  protection  to  all  the 
“**utute  ladies  of  rank,  who  pleased  to 
come  about  her.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 


off  from  opposite  sides  of  the  scalc-siair^ 
common  to  both.  •  •  • 

Lady  l^ovat  used  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  patronizing  the  spinning- 
wheel.  She  employed  a  considerable 
number  of  women,  in  preparing  the  webs 
of  homespun  linen,  which  she  was  always 
now  and  then  presenting  to  her  friends. 
The  management  of  these  eternal  webs 
was  her  ladyship's  principal  occupation  ; 
and,  like  the  other  good  housewives  of  the 
last  century,  she  made  it  a  point  to  have 
as  much  good  linen  laid  liy  to  rot,  as  would 
have  purchased  the  whole  furniture  of 
any  modern  house. 

Lady  Lovat's  character  was  strongly 
marked  by  enthusiastic  piety,  and  a  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
amounting  almost  to  fatalism.  Under 
the  severe  and  manifold  afflictions  which 
it  had  been  her  lot  to  experience,  she  did 
not  seem  to  feel  much  annoyed ;  and  it 
is  said  that  this  did  not  arise,  as  many 
supposed,  from  stoical  indifference, or  phy¬ 
sical  want  of  sensibility,  but  from  a  no¬ 
tion  she  entertained  of  all  her  calamitief 
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being  tent  by  Heaven,  as  triads^  or  tests, 
in  which  light  she  considered  that  they 
ought  to  be  received  with  |>atience  and 
resignation.  When  a  tenement  nearly 
opposite  to  her’s,  in  Blackfriars’  Wynd, 
took  fire,  in  1791,  and  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  to  all  around,  her  ladyship  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  make  any 
attempt  to  save  either  herself  or  her  dwel¬ 
ling,  but  sat  at  a  window,  in  her  usual 
quiet  manner,  knitting  a  stocking,  and 
watching  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The 
Magistrates  and  Ministers  came  in  per¬ 
son,  with  a  sedan,  and  beseeched  her  to 
remove  ;  but  she  said,  that^  if  her  hour 
was  come  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of 
duding  her  fate,  and  if  it  was  not  come, 
she  was  quite  safe  where  she  was.  All 
that  they  w’cre  permitted  to  do  for  her, 
was  to  get  wet  blankets  hung  over  her 
windows,  by  w  hich  means  the  house  was 
protected  from  the  sparks. 

She  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  honour 
in  all  her  dealings  ;  and,  what  is  singular, 
would  not  cheat  even  a  tax-gatherer  ! 
When  this  detested  person  called  to  take 
tircount  of  her  window's,  she  made  a  point 
of  showing  him  into  a  dark  closet  at  the 
back  of  her  house,  in  which  there  was  an 
a|)erture  opening  upon  a  score-hole  be¬ 
hind,  and  scarcely  giving  any  light.  This 
the  censor  of  window-lights  said  he  would 
excuse  to  her  ladyship,  on  the  plea  that 
it  w'as  of  no  use  to  her  as  a  w'indow.  But 
she  insisted  upon  it  l)eing  included ; 
though  it  w’os  not  without  considerable 
demur  that  he  could  he  prevailed  upon 
to  take  account  of  it— Moreover,  when, 
ever  her  chimney  caught  fire,  she  took  the 
^rtt  tpord  ofjtyting  with  the  sweeps  and 
Town  Guard,  by  sending  her  fine  before 
they  had  time  to  come  and  demand  it ! 

She  was  very  intimate  with  Lady  Jane 
Douglas ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dences  in  favour  of  the  present  Lord 
Douglas  being  the  son  of  that  lady,  was 
the  following  very  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  :  l^y  Lovat,  passing  by  a  house 
in  the  Uigh-Straet,  saw  a  child  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  remarked  to  a  friend  who  was 
with  her,  “  If  I  thought  Lady  Jane  Dou¬ 
glas  could  be  in  Edinburgh,  I  w  ould  say 
that  was  her  child'^he  is  so  like  her  !** 
Upon  returning  home,  she  found  a  note 
from  Lady  Jane,  informing  her,  that  alie 
had  just  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  had 
Uken  lodgings  in  - Lead,  which 


Such  was  the  generosity  of  her  dinpo. 
sition,  that,  when  her  grandson  Simon 
was  studying  law,  she  at  various  times 
presented  him  with  j£.50,  and.  when  he 
was  to  pass  as  an  advocate,  she  sent  him 
£.100.  It  w  as  w'ondcrful  how  she  could 
spare  such  sums  from  her  small  jointure. 
Whole  tribes  of  grand-nephews  and  grand, 
nieces  experienced  the  goodness  of  her 
heart,  and  loved  her  with  almost  filial  af. 
fection. .  She  frequently  spoke  to  them 
of  her  misfortunes,  and  was  accustomed 
to  say,  “  I  daursay,  bairns,  the  events  of 
my  life  wad  make  a  good  novell ;  but 
they  have  been  of  sae  strange  a  nature, 
that  I  am  sure  naebody  w'ad  believe  them.*' 
She  meant,  we  suppose,  that  the  incidents 
would  not  have  the  vraisemblance  neces. 
sary  in  a  fictitious  work. 

Her  ladyshipcontem  plated  theapproach 
of  death  with  great  fortitude,  and,  ac> 
cording  to  the  custom  of  many  Scottish 
ladies  of  her  time,  made  preparations  for 
her  own  funeral.  Not  only  were  her 
grave-clothes  ready,  but  she  had  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  having  the  stair  of  her 
house  annually  white-washed  and  paint¬ 
ed,  ill  order  that  it  might  make  a  decent 
appearance  to  the  company  w  he  should 
assemble  at  her  obsequies.  When  on  her 
death-bed,  her  son  asked  if  she  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  buried  in  the  family-vault  at 
Beaufort  Castle.  She  answered,  “  Deed, 
Archy,  ye  needna  put  yersell  to  ony  fash 
about  me,  for  I  dinna  care  though  ye 
should  lay  me  aneath  that  hearth-stane  !** 

Her  ladyship's  house  in  Blackfriar's 
Wynd  was  occasionally  honoured  by  the 
visits  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  other 
noble  personages,  when  they  happened  to 
be  in  tow’n.  It  was  a  land  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  Lord  E—  resided  in  one  of 
the  flats.  We  deeply  regret  that  it  is  now 
altogether  destroyed,  and  that  localities  of 
this  sketch  cannot  be  visited  by  the  anti¬ 
quary  or  the  enthusiast.  It  was  laid  in 
ruins  (February  1825)  by  one  of  that  se¬ 
ries  of  frequent  and  extensive  conflagra¬ 
tions,  which  rendered  the  winter  of  1824- 
1825  so  memorable  in  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  author's  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  different,  but  no  less 
singular  personage,  viz.  James  Wil¬ 
son,  alias  Claudero- 

He  was  a  native  of  a  i^ace  called  Cam- 
bemauld,  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  at  an 


turned  out  to  be  the  house  in  which  l..ady  early  period  of  his  life  showed  such  mark® 


Lovat  had  observed  the  child,  and  that 
child  was  young  Archibald  Douglas.  La¬ 
dy  Lovat  was  a  person  of  such  strict  in¬ 
tegrity,  that  no  consideration  would  have 
tempted  her  to  say  what  she  did  not  think  ; 
•  and  at  the  time  she  saw  the  child,  she  had 
notan  idea  of  Lady  Jane  being  in  Scotland. 


of  a  mischief-loving  disposition,  as  jwo- 
cured  him  the  enmity  of  his  duller  and 
more  decent  fellow-villagers.  ’The  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  lameness  was  a  pebble  thrown 
Ihrni  a  tree  at  the  minisier,  who,  having 
been  previously  exasperated  by  his  trick*? 
chased  hkn  to  the  end  of  a  dosed  Isn^' 
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•ltd  wiU»  his  canc  inllictetl  such  jiersonal 
c  haslisenient  as  rendeivd  him  a  cripple, 
and  a  hater  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He .  went 
with  a  crutch  under  one  arm  and  a  staff  < 
in  the  opjwsite  hand ;  one  withered  leg 
swinging  entirely  free  of  the  ground. 

At  what  |)eri^  of  his  life  he  came  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh  we  have  not  disco¬ 
vered.  Some  of  his  poems  are  occasioned 
bv  circumstances  w'hich  took  place  in  the 
city  so  early  as  1753,  and  he  must  have 
continued  to  dwell  in  the  town  till  after 
1788,  his  name  appearing  in  Peter  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  Edinburgh  Directory  for  that 
vear.  He  lived  by  teaching  a  School, 
w  hich  he  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  High- 
School  Wynd  in  the  Cow'gate.  He  was 
married,  and  tyrannized  over  his  wife, 
who  was  as  complete  a  shrew  as  any  poor 
l>oct  could  have  been  blessed  with. 

He  w'as  a  satirist  by  profession ;  and 
when  any  person  wished  to  have  a  squib 
played  off  upon  his  neighbours,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  call  upon  Claudero, 
who,  for  half-a-crown,  would  produce  the 
desired  effusion,  composed,  and  co)>ied  off 
in  a  fair  hand,  in  a  given  time.  He  liked 
this  species  of  employment  better  than 
writing  upon  his  own  bottom,  the  profit 
toeing  more  certain  and  immediate.  When 
in  want  of  money,  it  was  his  custom  to 
write  a  sly  satire  on  some  opulent  public 
))crsonage,  upon  whom  he  called  with  it, 
desiring  to  have  his  opinion  of  the  work, 
and  his  countenance  in  favour  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  its  publication.  The  object 
of  his  ridicule,  conscience-struck  by  bis 
own  {X)rtrait,  would  wince  and  be  civil, 
advise  him  to  give  up  thoughts  of  pub¬ 
lishing  so  crude  a  production,  and  con¬ 
clude  by  offering  a  douceur  of  one  or  two 
guineas,  to  keep  the  poet  alive  till  better 
times  should  come  round.  At  that  time 
there  lived  in  Edinburgh  a  number  of 
rich  old  men,  who  had  made  fortunes  in 
no  very  honourable  way,  in  public  capa¬ 
cities,  abroad ;  and  w’nose  characters,  la¬ 
bouring  under  strange  suspicions,  were 
wonderfully  susceptible  of  Claudero’s  sa¬ 
tire.  These  the  wag  used  to  ble^  pro¬ 
fusely  and  frequently,  by  working  upon 
their  fears  of  public  notice,  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  owm  finances,  and  the 
little  injury  of  theirs.  One  person,  from 
his  lanteneas,  popularly  called  Clinehie 
Arbuihnot,  was  the  frequent  object  of 
this  singular  species  of  pm^ution.  y 
In  176G,  Claudero  published  a  volume 
entitled  “>  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
i>y  Claudero,  son  of  Nimrod  the  Mighty 
Hunter,*'  Ac  Ac  We  extract  the  Pre- 
f^  entire,  as  being  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  ‘‘  Christian  Header ,.~The  foUow- 
Hig  Miscellany  is  |)ublisb^  at  the  desire 
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of  many  gentlemen,  who  have  all  been 
iny  very  good  friends  t  if  there  be  «ny 
thing  in  it  annising  or  entertaining,  shall 
be  very  glad  1  have  contributed  to  your 
diversion,  and  will  laugh  as  heartily  at 
your  money  as  you  do  at  my  works. 
Several  of  my  pieces  may  need  explana- 
tion  ;  but  1  am  too  cunning  for  that ; 
what  is  not  understood,  (like  I'resbytcrian 
preaching,)  will  at  least  be  admired.  1 
am  regardless  of  critics :  perhaps  some 
of  my  lines  want  a  foot ;  but  then,  if  the 
critic  look  sharp  out,  he  will  find  that 
loss  sufficiently  supplied  in  other  places, 
where  they  have  a  foot  too  much :  and, 
besides,  men’s  works  generally  resemble 
themselves  ;  if  the  poems  are  lame,  so  is 
the  author,  Claudero.” 

The  most  remarkable  poems  in  this 
volume  are— “  The  Echo  of  the  Iloyal 
Porch  of  tlie  Palace  of  Holyrood-house^ 
which  fell  under  Military  Execution 
anno  1753,”—“  The  last  Speech  and 
Dying  Words  of  the  Cross,  which  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  15th  of  March  1756,  for  the  hor¬ 
rid  crime  of  being  an  incumbrance  to  the 
street,”— “  Scotland  in  Tears  for  the  hor¬ 
rid  Treatment  of  the  King's  Sepulchres,” 
— “  An  Elegy  on  the  much-lamented 
Death  of -Quaker  Erskine,”— “  A  Sermon 
on  the  Condemnation  of  the  Netherbow',” 
— Humphry  Colquhoun’s  Last  Fare¬ 
well,”  Ac.  Claudero  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  man  of  his  time  who  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  destruction  of  certain 
venerable  edifices  then  removed  from  the 
streets  which  they  ornamented,  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  and  indignation  of  all  future 
antiquaries.  There  is  much  wit  in  his 
sermon  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Ne- 
therbow',  and  a  few  ]^ssages  may  amuse 
a  new  generation.  “  What  was  too  hard 
for  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  yea  even 
queens,  to  effect,  is  now  accomplished. 
No  patriot  Duke  opposeth  the' scheme,  as 
did  the  great  Argyll  in  the  grand  senate 
of  our  nation ;  therefore  the  project  shall 
go  into  execution,  and  down  shall  Edina’s 
lofty  porches  be  hurled  w’ith  a  vengeance. 
Streets  shall  be  extended  to  the  cast,  re¬ 
gular  and  beautiful,  as  far  as  the  Frigate 
Whins,  and  Portobello  shall  be  a  Icidge 
for  the  captors  of  tea  and  brandy.  The 
city  shall  be  joined  to  l.eith  on  the 
north,  and  a  procession  of  wise  masons 
shall  there  lay  the  foundations  of  a  spa¬ 
cious  harbour.  Pequin  or  Nanquin  shall 
not  be  able  to  compare  with  Edinburgh 
for  magnificence.  Our  city  shall  be  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the 
fame  of  its  glory  shall  reach  the  distant 
ends  of  the  earth.— But  lament,  O  thou 
descendant  the  royal  Dane,  and  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Wilson !  for  thy  shop,  con- 
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tiguoua  to  the  porch,  shall  be  dashed  to  wayward  poetical  character,  were  perhaps 
pieces,  and  its  place  will  know  thee  no  suggested  by  those  of  Claudero. 

more! — No  more  shall  the  melodious  a  u  t.  i  • 

voice  of  the  loyalist  Grant  be  heard  in  the  Farewell  to  Auld  R^kie, 

morning,  nor  shall  he  any  more  shake  the  Farewell  to  lewd  Kate, 

bending  wand  towards  the  triumphal  arch.  Farewell  to  each  — , 

Let  all  who  angle  in  deep  waters  lament,  And  .arewell  to  curs  d  debt ; 

for  Tom  had  not  his  equal _ The  Nether-  With  light  heart  and  thin  breeches, 

bow  Cofibe*house  of  the  loyal  Smeiton  can  Humph  crosses  the  main, 

now  no  longer  enjoy  its  ancient  name  with  All  worn  out  to  stitches, 

propriety  ;  and  from  henceforth,  The  Rc^  He’ll  ne  er  come  again. 

volution  CoffbeJunue  shall  its  name  be  -  Farewell  to  old  Dido, 
called..-Our  gates  must  be  extended  wide  ^  ^  . 

for  accommodating  the  gilded  chariots,  charms,  like  her  drink, 

which,  from  the  luxury  of  the  age,  are  jjiijrnpyj  were  too  stale; 

liecome  numerous.  With  an  impetuous  Though  closely  she  urged  him, 

career,  they  jostle  against  one  another  m  To  marry  and  stay, 

our  streets,  and  the  unwary  fwt-p^n.  .p 

^  IS  in  danger  of  being  crushed  to  pieces. 

The  loaded  cart  itself  cannot  withstand 

their  fury,  and  the  hideous  yells  of  Coal  Farewell  to  James  Campbell, 
Johnnie  resound  through  the  vaulted  sky.  nj^ny  . 

The  sour-milk  barreU  are  overturned,  and  Humph’s  ghost  and  Lochmoidart’s 

deluges  of  Corstorphin  cream  run  down  Wm  chase  him  to  Styx ; 

our  strands,  while  the  poor  unhappy  Where  in  Charon's  wherry 

milk-maid  wrings  her  hands  with  sor-  He’ll  be  ferried  o’er 

row.’*— To  the  sermon  are  appended  the  Pluto’s  dominions 

Last  Speech  and  Dying  Words  of  the  ’Mongst  rascals  great  store. 

Netherbow,  in  which  the  following  laugh. 

able  declaration  occurs :  “  May  my  Farewell,  pot-companions. 

Clock  be  struck  dumb  in  the  other  world  Farewell,  all  go^  fellows, 

if  1  lie  in  this ;  and  may  Mack,  the  re-  Farewell  to  my  anvil, 
former  of  Edina’s  lofty  spires,  never  be-  Piles,  plier,  and  bellows . 

stride  my  weather-cock  on  high,  if  1  de-  Sails,  fly  to  Jamaica, 

viate  from  truth  in  these  my  last  words.  Where  I  mean  long  to  dwell, 

Though  my  fabric  shall  be  levelled  with  Change  manners  with  climates,— 

the  dust  of  the  earth,  yet  1  fell  in  hope  Dear  Drummond,  farewell, 

that  my  w  eather-cock  shall  be  exalted  on 

some  more  modem  dome,  w'here  it  shall  From  these  profuse  extracts,  the 
shine  like  the  burnished  gold,  reflecting  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  his 
the  rays  of  the  tun  to  the  eyes  of  ages  un-  own  judgment  of  the  little  work  to 
bom.  The  daring  Mack  shall  yet  look  which  we  have  been*'  directing  his 
dowm  from  my  cock,  high  in  the  airy  re-  attention,  and  which  we  now  beg  leave 
gion,  to  the  brandy  riiops  below,  where  to  recommend  to  the  peni^  of  aH 
Iwgegi^-beards  shall  a^tohimno  true  Scotsmen.  If  there  h^  any 

“  *e  old  and  trite  remark, 

.I»rkof.di«no«d.  {>f>t  pun^tum  qu,  miscutt  *1110 

b—  m,  crime. ;  bm  the  imamt  of  dt 

wm,r«eriingthehe-loftb.hniveMi».  CbTObersamen^  Letbim  W  » 
qiiu  of  Mootaose  from  the  hands  of  base  attention  to  bis  style,  or 

<la8tardly  miactcaotB  1  •••••,»»  OiQploy  the  prunins-knife  of  some 
«an  only  afford  room  for  one  of  his  versi.  slender  clerk,**  to  lop  off  a  few  of 
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The  important  subject  of  Duel* 
lingy  and  the  law  regarding  it,  attract¬ 
ed  ^our  attention  on  the  publication 
of  the  little  work  whose  title  is 
noted  below*;  and  we  then  wrote 
Clbservations  on  that  topic,  exerting, 
at  the  same  time,  our  office  of  Re¬ 
viewers  as  well  as  Journalists,  and 
submitting  the  Treatise  to  our  criti¬ 
cal  ordeal.  No  battles  happening  to 
occur,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
lead  us  more  immediately  to  it,  and 
the  current  events  of  the  day  press¬ 
ing  on  us  for  discussion,  we  laid  our 
papers  on  it  aside ;  nor  have  we,  till 
now,  found  leisure  to  resume  consi¬ 
deration  of  them.  What  we  prepa¬ 
red,  however,  with  some  care,  may 
probably  interest  our  readers;  and 
as  the  subject  must  be  of  consequence 
at  all  times,  we  now  give  them  our 
remarks  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  there 
were  no  duels  among  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  and  the  speech  of  Themisto- 
cles  to  the  Spartan  General,  **  Strike, 
but  first  hear  me,**  is  known  to  every 
school-boy.  Among  the  Romans, 
they  appear  to  have  been  almost  as 
little  practised.  The  battle  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  which  occurs  a- 
mong  them  where  a  pitched  battle 
took  place,  and  even  that  was  of  a 
different  description  from  the  proper 
duel.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  single  combat  on  the  part  of 
Mark  Anthony,  who  challenge  Au¬ 
gustus  when  still  Octavius ;  but  that 
future  Emperor,  who  had  a  strong  de- 
velopement  of  cauthusness,  got  slily 
out  of  the  scrape.  “  W'hat  !**  said  he ; 
“  is  Anthony  weary  of  life>  and  has 
he  no  other  way  of  escaping  from  it 
but  on  the  point  of  my  sword  ?**  a 
jeu-d*esprit  which»  however  well  it 
might  have  passed  in  the  old  world, 
would  now  have  sent  him  to  Coventry* 

It  is  not  among  the  great  and  re¬ 
fined  nations  of  antiquity  we  must 
Iwk  for  the  origin  of  this  practice : 
almost  all  the  institutions  or  the  mo¬ 
dem  European  world  migrated  from 
the  forests  of  Germany  with  the 
Hide  hordes  who  over-ran  the  Roman 


Empire,  and  let  us  enquire  whether 
any  seed  or  germ  of  tliis  usage  can 
be  found  to  have  existed  there.  Now, 
we  learn  from  Paterculus,  that, 
‘‘  wherever  the  Romans  proceeded  on 
evidence,  the  Germans  resorted  to 
arms**  Barbarians  are  governed  by 
customs,  and  these  are  carried  by 
them  wherever  they  go ;  the  one  now 
alluded  to  was,  therefore,  taken  by 
the  Germans  into  their  new  settle¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  they  advanced,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  judicial  combat  which  was 
the  principal  means  of  trying  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  dispute.  As  in  other  courts, 
there  was  a  form  of  process  here  too; 
and  in  limine  litis,  the  parties  were 
ordained  to  hear  mass,  and  to  make 
Oath  that  they  had  no  charms  or 
witchcraft  about  them**  The  fire 
and  water  ordeal  (into  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
enter  herej  were  the  more  or¬ 
dinary  moaes  of  settling  contested 
claims  among  men  of  humble  origin. 
"  The  right  of  the  sword,**  as  it  was 
styled,  or  the  privilege  of  determin¬ 
ing  differences  by  arms,  belonged 
more  particularly  to  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  strove  in  complete 
steel.  This  mode  of  trial  was,  as  well 
as  the  others,  held  to  be  an  ordeal ; 
and  as  the  Deity  was  supposed  in 
those  to  save  from  drowning  or  burn¬ 
ing  the  party  who  was  right ;  so,  in 
the  trial  by  battle,  he  was  Wieved 
to  give  victory  to  him  who  ought  in 
justice  to  be  successful. 

According  to  this  method,  cases  of 
all  descriptions  were  tried,  even  those 
which  we  are 'apt  to  suppose  to  be 
most  remote  from  such  procedure. 
Thus,  the  veracity  of  writings  was 
not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  such 
contests ;  and  the  right  (ff  succession 
of  the  son  of  an  eldest  son  deceased, 
in  preference  to  a  second  son,  was 
actually  decided,  not  by  discussion, 
but  by  single  combat;  and  that  de¬ 
termination  was  the  regular  source 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  But 
not  only  were  questions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  decided  in  that  manner: 
those  of  small  patrimonial  interest 
had  the  same  rules  applied  to  them : 
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for  Lewis  the  Young,  in  France,  for¬ 
bade  the  combat  in  civil  suiu  fur 
any  debt  not  exceeding  five  pence, 
and  of  course  pennitt^  it  ior  all 
sums  above  it ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
St.  Lewis,  a  debt  not  exc^ing 
twelve  farthings  was  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  authorize  it. 

In  warlike  ages,  when  tilts  and 
tournaments  were  common  as  matters . 
of  mere  amusement  and  luxury, 
it  is  easily  conceive«l,  that  modes 
of  trying  disputed  rights,  which  were 
5K>  consonant  to  general  taste,  would 
be  usually  resorted  to,  where  the 
litigants  were  men  of  rank.  W'hen 
any  of  the  parties  were  women  or 
children,  champions  were  engaged  to 
fight  for  them,  as  we  employ  counsel 
at  the  present  day  to  ple^  causes  for 
those  who  cannot  do  so  themselves.  , 
Such  being  the  Courts  for  the 
trials  of  differences,  and  such  the 
mode  of  procedure,  let  us  now  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  grievances  which  men 
suffer  from  one  another  are  of  •  two 
kinds :  one  description  of  them  re¬ 
lates  to  attacks  or  claims  made  on 
their  propertif,  and  the  other  has 
reference  to  injuries  done  to  their 
feeUugs,  or  self-esteem ;  and  according 
to  the  customs  of  those  times,  both 
kinds,  of  course,  were  the  subject 
of  martial  contest.  Jt  is  easy  to  see 
chat  those  of  the  latter  kind  would, 
even  more  readily  than  tlie  others, 
come  to  be  decided  in  that  manner ; 
as  personal  insult,  by  raising  the 
angry  passions  more  directly  than 
mere  patrimonial  claims,  are  more 
likely  to  lead  to  personal  chastise¬ 
ment. 

,  This  view,  therefore,  accounts  for 
the  orig;in  of  duelling,  properly  so 
called,  but  express  law  alM  permitted 
it ;  and  it  was  an  ancient  enactment, 
that  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another 
these  rcproachable  words,  you  are 
not  a  man  equal  toother  men,  or  **  you 
have  not  the  heart  of  a  munf*  and  the 
other  shall  wy,  I  am  a  man  as 
good  as  you,*’  i.et  them  meet  in 
Tus  HIGHWAY.*  Thc meeting  herc 
directed  was  for  contest  with  arms  ; 
and  thiu  we  see  that  the  duel,  when 
proceeding  from  insult  and  personal 
quarrel,  was  not  only  founded  on  the 
general  customs,  or  what  might  he 
called  the  common  law  of  the  times, 

was  sanctioned  by  express  regu¬ 
lations.  -  , 


The  use  of  single  combat  gave 
way  to  the  institution  of  Judges; 
and  those  of  early  times,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  wen, 
in  all  the  European  nations,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  constituting  the 
aula  regum  in  the  several  countries. 
These  aula  were  transformed  .into 
the  regular  courts.  In  this  way,  the 
aula  regis,  or  cours  du  Roi  of  France, 
was  changed  into  the  several  Parlia¬ 
ments  :  the  aulic  council  of  Germany 
into  the  law-courts  of  that  country'; 
and  the  aula  regis  of  both  kingdoms 
of  our  own  country,  consisting  of  the 
Chancellor,  Justiciar,  ChauiberlaiD, 
and  others,  came,  in  England,  to  form 
the  several  courts  of  Westminster 
Uall,  and,  in  Scotland,  those  of  ti)e 
Session,  Justiciary,  and  Exchequer. 

This  was  the  progress  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  the  origin  of  courts 
of  law ;  and  let  us  enquire  what 
would  be  the  description  of  causes 
which  would  be  sent  to  them  for 
their  decision  ?  It  would  include  all 
those  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
against  the  State,  claims  for  the 
Sovereign’s  revenue,  and  cases  of 
ordinary  patrimonial  interest ;  but 
men  having  been  accustomed  to 
punish  fiersonal  insult  with  their  ou  h 
hands,  they  would  still  adhere  to  the 
same  mode  ;  particularly  as  there  is 
a  something  in  human  nature  which 
would  render  that  mode  of  doing  so 
far  more  agreeable  to  wounded  feel¬ 
ings  than  all  thc  apparatus  and  delay 
of  courts. 

VYhile,  therefore,  all  the  other  spe- 
ciesof  dissension  came  to  be  settled  by 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  while 
the  adjustments  of  such  quarrels  were 
determined  by  the  interference  of 
others,  in  matters  of  insult,  or  when 
honour  was  held  to  be  concerned, 
men  were  permitted  to  retain  the 
means  of  redress  in  their  own  power ; 
and  (to  use  the  language  of  the  old 
enactment  which  we  have  alluded  to 
above)  they  preserved  the  right  to 
meet  their  enemy  on  the  highway* 
and  decide  the  matter  in  personal 
contest.  Man,  as  Lord  Karnes  would 
liave  said,  is  a  pugnacious  anim^ » 
and  this  species  of  fighting  beii^ 
thus,  in  a  manner,  sanction^,  it  ^ 
obvious  tliat  dueling  would  iucre^  I 
more  particularly,  as  sovereigns 
found  it  useful  in  preventing  what 
were  called  private  wart,  or  wars  be- 
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tvreen  clans  or  families.  It  soon, 
however,  came  to  such  a  height,  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  repress  it  as  far 
as  possible.  In  France y  the  first 
prohibition  of  it  was  by  Henry  II. ; 
but  as  De  Massi  remarks,  “  through 
an  unaccountable  propensity  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  act  in  opposition  to 
what  is  forbidden,  the  spirit  of  it  ex¬ 
tended  itself  in  proportion  as  the 
royal  authority  had  declared  against 
it  and  it  afterwards  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  during  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  there  were  in  France  actually 
no  less  than  4000  men  slain  in  duels, 
which  is  equal  to  222  annually,  and 
more  than  four  every  week.  In  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
most  sanguinary  enactment  was  made 
against  the  practice  ;  and  persons 
wounded  in  duels  were  actually 
dragged  forth  and  hanged  on  gibbets ; 
yet  duelling  continued  still  to  be  so 
common,  that,  as  we  are  told,  it  was 
customary,  on  meeting  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  ask  who  fought  yesterday  :  at 
last,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  practice  is  said  to  have  been  for, 
some  time  effectually  repressed.  This 
v^as  accomplished  by  a  resolution  en¬ 
tered  into  by  most  of  the  men  of 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  neither  to 
give  nor  accept  challenges,  and  by 
means  of  additional  severe  edicts  of 
the  King,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
unremitting  constancy.  What  were 
the  exact  terms  of  this  strict  law  we 
know  not ;  but,  while  pardon  was  al¬ 
ways  refused  to  the  survivor,  the 
dead  body  of  the  party  slain  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  on  a 
hurdle,  with  the  greatest  ignominy. 


In  Sweden,  also,  the  severest  laws 
were  made  against  the  practice ;  and 
in  a  note  below,  a  most  interesting 
anecdote  is  given  of  adherence  to 
them,  from  the  Life  of  Gustavua 
Adolphus,  by  Harte  *. 

As  to  the  English  law  on  the 
subject,  “  wherever  two  persons,  in 
cool  blood,'*  says  Jacob,  meet  and 
fight  upon  a  precedent  quarrel,  and 
one  of  them  is  killed,  the  other  is 
guilty  of  murder,  and  cannot  excuse 
himself  by  alleging  that  he  was  first 
struck  by  the  deceased,  or  that  he 
had  declined  to  meet  him, — was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  do  it  by  his  impor¬ 
tunity,  or  that  it  was  not  his  intent 
to  kill,  but  only  to  vindicate  his  re¬ 
putation,  Ac.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  81." 

In  Scotland,  the  two  Statutes 
against  duelling  are  1600,  c.  12,in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  1696,  c. 
35,  in  the  reign  of  King  William ;  and 
as  they  are  those  of  our  own  country, 
and  sufficiently  short,  we  shall  give 
the  words  of  them.  By  the  first 
(1600)  it  is  enacted,  That  no  per¬ 
son,  in  tyme  comming,  without  his 
Highnes  Licince,  fight  any  singular 
combat,  under  the  paine  of  death,  and 
his  moveable  gear  escheat  to  his 
Hignes  use,  and  the  provoker  to  be 
punished  with  a  more  ignominious 
death  nor  the  defender,  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  His  Majesty."  By  the  laN 
ter  Act  (1696)  it  is  declared,  that 
“  Whosoever,  principal  or  second, 
or  other  interposed  person,  gives  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  or  single 
combat,  or  whosoever  accepts  the 
same,  or  whosoever,  either  principal 
or  second,  on  either  side,  engages 
therein,  albeit  no  fighting  ensue, 
shall  be  punished  by  the  pain  of  ba- 


*  Gustavos  Adolphus,  the  King,  had  strictly  prohibited  duelling  ;  but  in  one  of  the 
Russian  campaigns,  a  qumrrel  having  arisen  between  two  officers  of  high  command, 
they  agreed  to  request  an 'audience  of  His  Majesty,  and  they  besought  his  permission 
to  decide  the  affair  like  men  of  honour.  His  Majesty  was  extremely  enraged,  but 
repressed  his  passion  with  so  much  art,  that  they  easily  mistook  him :  with  apparent 
reluctance,  he  told  them  that  he  blamed  them  for  their  mistaken  notions  concerning 
ame  and  glory ;  yet,  as  their  unreasonable  determination  appeared  to  be  the  result 
0  deliberate  reflection  to  the  best  of  their  deluded  capacity,  he  .said  that  he  would 
®  ow  them  to  decide  the  affhir  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  on  ;  adding,  that  he  should 
himself  an  eye-witness  of  their  extraordinary  valour  and  prowess.  At  the  hour 
appointed,  Gustavus  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of  infantry,  whom  he 
ormrt  into  a  circle  round  the  combatants.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  fight  till  ona  man 
.  ^  calling  his  Provoat  Marshall  to  him,  dbreefed,  that  whenever  one  was 
should  behead  the  other.  This  speedily  brought  both  down  to  their  knees 
forgiveness.  The  King  pardoned  them,  directing  that  they  should  embrace 
another.  They  did  so,  and  remainod  friends  through  life. 
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nnbrncnt,  and  escheat  of  moveables,  France.  But  in  free  countries,  such 
without  prejudice  to  the  Act  already  as  our  own,  where  the  rights  of  in. 
made  against  the  fighting  of  duels.  *  diriduals  are  tried  by  their  fellow. 

These  are  the  express  laws  against  subjects,  and  where  no  decision  »s  to 
duelling  in  those  countries  with  their  safety  can  take  place  without 
which  we  are. best  acquainted ;  and  the  award  of  juries,  regulations  art 
let  us  next  enquire  how  they  have  moulded  according  to  advancing  man- 
been  in  general  modified  and  mould-  ners,  without  express  enactmtnU, 
ed  in  the  progress  of  manners,  and  by  which  are  not  always  readily  ob- 
TftK  raACTicE  OF  COURTS  OF  LAW.  tained ;  and  the  law,  as  applied  to 
'i'be  hostile  passions  of  mankind  the  affairs  of  mankind,  actually  un* 
will  always  have  vent :  in  those  dergoes  correspondent  chants, 
countries,  therefore,  where  duelling  Of  this  there  are  many  instances, 
is  most  repressed  by  severe  edicts,  particularly  in  England,  where  the 
assassination  L  is  been  ever  found  most  Statute*book  is  much  more  Bangui, 
to  prevail ;  and  the  dagger  and  the  nary  than  ours ;  and  we  have  been 
stilletto  have  supplied  the  place  of  indebted  for  a  pretty  full  collectioB 
the  pistol  and  the  rapier.  In  France,  of  them  to  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly,  who 
where  people  are  somewhat  more  ci-  made  it,  in  his  humane,  but,  alas ! 
vdized  than  in  some  other  countries,  too  unsuccessful  attempts,  to  amend 
the  rencontre  is  adopted  ;  and  to  the  criminal  code, 
avoid  the  danger  of  an  unpleasant  Thus,  by  certain  Acts  of  William 
call  from  the  i^ocureur  du  Hoi,  and  111.,  stealing  to  the  value  o^  Jivt 
the  seriousconsequenoes  vriiich  would  shillings,  in  a  shop  or  stable,  is  pu. 
follow  a  regular  challenge,  when  any  nishable  with  deaw  ;  and  by  the  Act 
man  of  honour  thinks  himself  «f-  12  of  Queen  Anne,  pilfering  in  i 
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to  be  awarJctl  against  any  woman 
•who  bad  been  pregnant,  as  guilty  of 
child-murder,  where  she  hatl  not 
mentioned  her  situation,  and  had 
made  no  preparation  for  the  birth. 
The  last  of  these  is  abrogated  by 
Statute,  though  we  believe  the  other 
remains  still  unrepealed ;  but  neither 
of  them,  in  truth,  waited  the  slow 
ojxjrations  of  the  Legislature,  for  both 
were  practically  put  an  end  to  by  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  the  humanity  of  juries. 

We  trust  that  this  little  digression 
will  not  be  considered  to  be  inapplica¬ 
ble  to  our  subject  when  we  add,  that 
though  the  laws  against  duelling,  in 
the  civilized  countries,  still  generally 
sund  frowning  on  their  Statute-books, 
with  all  their  original  apparent  ran¬ 
cour,  yet,  in  modern  days,  if  they 
^  have  not  been  actually  abrogated, 
they  too  have  been  generally  disarm- 
i  ed  of  their  heroeness  in  practice,  and 
,  that,  particularly  in  Britain,  (where, 

;  as  we  have  seen,  laws  are  gradually 
I  adapted  to  the  manners  and  customs 
;  of  tne  times,  by  the  plastic  hands  of 
:  inquests,)  they  have  been  softened 
to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

This  position  we  shall-  fortify  bv 
the  DICTA  of  Judges,  and  establish 
by  the  authority  of  dectoei)  cases. 

Thus,  in  England,  on  occasion  of 
the  trial,  before  Baron  Hotham,  of 
Iloe  Purefoy,  for  the  killing  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Roper,  in  a  duel  in  1794,  that 
eminent  Judge,  in  recommending  a 
verdict  for  the  prisoner,  stated,  that 
though  the  acquittal  which  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Jury  might  trench 
on  the  rigid  rules  of  law,  yet  the 
verdict  w^d  be  lovely  in  the  sight 
Ijoth  of  God  and  man.** 

In  Ireland,  in  1808,  Baron  Smith, 
in  trying  Alcock  for  the  killing  of 
Colclough  in  a  duel,  stated  himself 
as  warranted  in  doubting  whether 
the  severe  doctrine  on  the  subject  is 
not  an  anomaly  existing  in  ueory, 
hut  almost  abr^ted  in  practice,  by 
the  acuteness  of  Jud^,  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  Jurors,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
Lrown. 

And  in  Scotland,  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Htye,  ([now  President  of  the  Court 
on  the  trial  of  Dr  Ca- 
mll,  for  killing  Captain  Ruther- 
ord  m  1811,  said,  that  ‘‘  it  is  im- 
potitUe  io  disguise  the  truth,  that  the 
^nntrs  of  the  times,  and  the  feelings 
j  V  ntankind,  are  in  direct  opposition  to 


the  laws  of  the  land*’  To  those  we 
rody  add,  what,  though  not  pronoun¬ 
ced  on  a  trial,  was  the  renwrk  of  an 
eminent  Judge,  as  well  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher— -we  allude  to  the  observation 
of  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,  that  **  the  Acts 
against  duelling  have  been  effectual 
only  in  furnishing  excuses  to  those 
who  wished  to  decline  fighting.’* 

Of  the  many  deckled  cases  to  which 
we  might  refer  to  establish  our  posi¬ 
tion,  we  shall  allude,  in  the  shortest 
manner,  to  three,  where  the  persons 
tried  for  duelling  had  been  the  rhaU 
Ungers,  and  to  other  three  where 
they  had  been  the  challenged*  They 
are  generally  recent,  and  were  de¬ 
cided  respectively  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  The  direct  in¬ 
ferences  from  them,  and  from  two 
additional  ones,  also  to  be  briefly 
mentioned,  will  shew  precisely,  not 
how  the  law  stands  in  obsolete  sta¬ 
tutes  and  antiquated  decisions,  but 

how  it  is  rBACTICALLY  APPLIED  TO 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  MEN  AT  THIS  DAY. 

The  cases  of  the  first  description, 
and  where  the  persons  tried  were 
challengers,  are, 

1st,  That  of  Captain  McNamara, 
for  killing  Colonel  Montgomery  in  a 
dispute  about  striking  a  dog ;  there 
an  English  Jury  held  that  Montgo¬ 
mery  had  first  insulted  M*Namara, 
and  acquitted  the  latter  person. 

^d.  That  of  Lieutenant  Rae,  for 
killing  Lieutenant  M*Vean  in  a  duel 
in  1798.  M^Vean  had  given  the  lie 
to  Rae  in  the  public  mess-room,  and 
being  desired  by  the  corps  to  make 
an  apology,  did  it  in  so  impro^r  a 
manner,  that  they  consider^  tnem- 
selves  insulted  by  it.  Rae  challenged 
the  other  and  'killed  him,  but  was 
acquitted  by  an  Irish  Jury. 

Sd,  That  of  Mr  James  Stuart,  for 
killing  in  a  duel  Sir  Alex.  Boswell, 
two  years  ago,  the  circumstances  of 
which  case  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  to  be  recited  here.  Mr  Stuart, 
uiough  the  challenger,  was  acquitted 
by  a  Scotch  Jury. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Juries  ac¬ 
quitted  the  parties,  although  they 
were  the  challengers ;  holding  the 
insults  received  by  them  to  have 
been  such  that  gentlemen  could  not 
pan  them  by  and  be  received  into 
good  company,  according  to  the  man- 
nm  of  ihe  times. 
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The  three  eases  alludctl  to,  where 
the  persons  who  killed  their  antago¬ 
nists,  and  were  tried  for  doing  so, 
and  acquitted,  were  the  chullenged, 
are  the  following : 

1st,  That  of  Iloe  Purefoy,  above 
mentioned,  tried  before  Baron  Ho- 
tbam  in  1794  in  England,  for  killing 
Colonel  Roper  in  a  duel,  to  which 
the  Colonel  had  challenged  him. 

2d,  That  of  Mr  Alcock,  above- 
mentioned,  tried  in  Ireland  before 
Baron  Smith,  for  killing  Mr  Col- 
clough,  who  had  challenged  him. 

3d,  That  of  Dr  Cahill,  tried  in 
ScoiUind  'm  1811,  for  killing  Captain 
Rutherford,  who  had  given  him  a 
challenge. 

In  these  three  cases,  the  Juries  oc- 
guitied  the  several  persons  tried,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  received  challenges, 
and  it  was  held  that  fighting  was  ac¬ 
tually  necessary  in  their  self-defence; 
as,  had  they  not  done  so,  they  roust 
have  been  secluded  from  good  society. 

In  all  these  six  cases  the  duels 
were  what  has  been  termed yofr,*  that 
is,  they  were  fought  regularly,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  seconds,  and  on  the  held  no 
improper  advantage  was  taken  by  any 
one  of  the  combatants  over  the  other. 

The  other  two  cases  now  to  be 
mentioned  are  of  a  very  different  de¬ 
scription,  because  they  wanted  those 
saving  qualities. 

1st,  'J'he  case  of  Campbell.  There 
the  parties  fought  in  a  private  room, 
and  without  seconds ;  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  in  proof  that  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  who  was  slain  had,  before  be 
expired,  said,  that  the  other  was  **  a 
bad  roan,  and  had  hurried  him.*"  In 
these  circumstances  the  survivor  was 
condemned  and  executed. 

2d,  Another  case,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  parties  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  where  the  one  going  up  to 
the  other  on  the  field  apparently  to 
salute  him,  or  for  some  other  peace¬ 
ful  purpose,  unexpectedly  raised  his 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  lie  was 
found  guilitf  of  murder,  executed,  and 
dissected. 

From  all  those  cases  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions,  with  regard 
to  tlie  law  of  duelling,  as  it  exists  in 
practice  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time : 

Eirsi,  That  if  one  gentleman  shall, 
in  society,  give  another  the  lie,  or 
otherwise  grossly  insult  him,  if^  the 


injured  person  challenge  him,  and  if 
they  tight  fairly,  in  presence  of  se. 
conds,  ^lould  the  injured  man  kill 
the  aggressor,  a  Jury  will  probably 
acquit  him. 

Secondly,  If  one  gentleman  sliall 
receive  from  another  a  challenge,  if 
they  shall  go  out  and  fight  fairly,  in 

Erescnce  of  seconds,  should  he  that 
as  been  challenged  kill  the  cbal- 
lenger,  a  J  ury  will  probably  acquit 
him. 

But,  Thirdly,  Without  reference 
to  who  has  been  the  challenger  or 
the  challenged,  if  the  parties  have  not 
fought  fairly,  and  in  presence  of  se¬ 
conds,  should  one  of  them  fall,  the 
survivor  will  probably  be  condemned 
and  suffer  death  ;  especially  if  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Jury  that  any  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  on  the  field 
by  him  over  the  other. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  our 
law,  let  us  next  observe  the  progress 
by  which  it  has  arrived  at  it,  tracing 
it  rapidly  from  the  days  of  those  se¬ 
vere  statutes  which  have  been  recited. 

The  first  act  of  our  own  Legisla¬ 
ture  quoted  by  us  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  Duels  exist  most  among 
men  of  nearly  the  same  rank,  but, 
during  the  subsequent  period,  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  cavaliers 
were  too  much  engaged  in  keeping 
the  round-heads  in  order,  to  have 
leisure  to  quarrel  with  one  another. 
There  were,  therefore,  few  duels  at 
that  time.  During  the  usurpation, 
Crora well’s  parliament  made  as 
ordinance  against  duelling,  but  it 
was  rescinded  with  the  rest  of  bis 
laws,  and,  in  tlie  gay  and  sprightly 
days  of  Charles  II.  it  again  prevailed. 
In  the  reforming  times  of  King 
William,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Act  was 
passed  against  even  cballengii^  hut 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it* 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (in  1712)f 
a  desperate  duel  was  fought  betweea 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Mohun,  which  proved  fatal  to  both 
parties.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought 
into  parliament,  for  more  effectually 
preventing  such  contehts,'  and  Her 
Majesty  even  made,  a  tbeiv 

commendatory  of  \t^  qut  it 
.thrown  out  on  the  second' readii]|g< 
.In  the  course  of  this  sketch,  it  ■ 
•  DOW  interesting  to  remark  Aew 
Jew  the  duels  nave  been  in  Brit^ 
in  our  own  time, — haw  Jiw 
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liave  arisen  out  of  them, — and  fiow 
seldom  those  trials  have  terminated 
fatally  for  the  persons  subjected  to 
them.  Mr  Gilchrist,  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  duels  fought 
since  the  accession  of  George  III.  to 
very  near  the  present  time,  mentions, 
that  the  combats  have  been  *  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  in  number, 
and  of  course  three  hundretl  and 
forty-four  persons  were  engaged  in 
them  :  that  of  these,  only  sixty-nine 
were  killed :  that  only  eighteen 
trials  took  place  in  consequence: 
that,  in  those  trials,  while  seven  per¬ 
sons  were  found  guilty  of  manslaugh¬ 
ter,  only  three  were  convicted  of 
murder ;  and  that  their  punishments 
were  such  that  onli/  two  were  execu¬ 
ted,  and  the  remaining  eight  suffered 
nothing  more  than  imprisonment. 

These  details  lead  us  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  work  whose  title 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  .beginning 
of  this  paper  ;  and  we  engage  with 
it  with  the  more  satisfaction,  that  it 
conies  from  a  person  who  is  not  only 
of  excellent  talents,  but  a  man  of 
the  world,  though  on  this  subject 
he  has  adopted  those  views  that  are 
more  frequently  taken  by  gentlemen 
of  another  cloth,  and  whose  profes¬ 
sional  habits  lead  them  to  reasonings 
that  are  less  practical,  or  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  men  *.  What  first 
strikes  us  in  the  perusal  of  that 
treatise  is,  that  the  author,  in  stating 
what  he  terms  the  iaw  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  confines  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  old  state  of  it,  adverting  but 
slightly  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
stands  at  present,  and  forgetting 
what  is  so  distinctly  laid  down  by 
institutional  writers,  that,  **  as  a  pos¬ 
terior  statute  may  repeal  or  derogate 
from  a  prior,  so  a  posterior  custom 
tnay  repeal  or  derogate  from  a  prior 
statute^  even  though  that  prior  statute 
should  contain  a  clause  forbidding  all 
usages  that  might  tend  to  weaken 
itT."  Keeping  this  principle  in  view, 

I  and  attending  to  the  many  decided 
,  cases  at  variance  with  the  antiqua- 
^  statutes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
■  that  those  acts  have  been  in  a  great 
[  measure  repealed  by  a  contrary  cus¬ 
tom. 


There  is  a  species  of  curious 
anomaly  which  we  discover  in  our 
enquiries  on  this  subject.  It  is,  that 
always  the  more  that  law  has  been 
relaxed,  the  seldomer  have  duels  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  less  sanguinary  have 
they  b^n  ;  and  the  existence  of  this 
fact  forms  the  best  answer  to  those 
who  propose  severe  enactments.  As 
heavy  duties  induce  extensive  smug¬ 
gling,  so  the  severity  of  all  prohibi¬ 
tions  leads  men  more  anxiously  to 
evade  them  ;  while  the  evasion  pro¬ 
duces  an  evil  which  is  worse  than 
that  which  the  rigour  of  the  law  was 
intended  to  prevent.  The  directest 
illustrations  of  this  remark  are  found 
in  many  instances.  The  Spanish 
and  Italian  edicts  against  duelling 
we  believe  to  be  very  severe,  and 
therefore  men  in  Spain  and  Italy  as- 
,  sassinate,  instead  of  challenging  one 
another  to  a  generous  field.  In 
France,  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  strict  re¬ 
commendation  in  his  will,  that  his 
sanguinary  laws  against  duelling 
should  continue  to  be  executed  ;  but 
his  successors  were  too  humane,  or, 
probably,  too  indolent,  to  attend  to 
his  desire,  so  as  substantially  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  practice  in  the  same  harsh 
manner  which  Lewis  himself  did : 
but  duelling,  properly  so  called,  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  be  prosecuted  at  law 
there ;  it  has^  therefore,  been  gene¬ 
rally  changed  into  rencountering, 

‘  without  seconds.  By  that  means,  the 
very  evil  often  happens  there  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  with  us  so  anx¬ 
iously  guarded  against :  irritated 
parties  often  kill  each  other,  while 
one  of  them  is  at  unawares ;  and 
thus  they  convert  into  actual  murders 
*  what  but  for  such  ill-advised  rigour 
in  the  law  would  have  been  honour* 
able  battles* 

Such  is  the  state  of  matters  in  those  * 
foreign  polished  nations;  but  how 
much  preferable  is  ii  with  us  iu 
Britain !  Here  the  severity  of  our 
statutory  enactments  has  been  soft¬ 
ened  down  and  mellowed  by  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  our  customary  and  prac¬ 
tical  law.  Here  we  have  scarcely 
any  assassinations  or  murders  under 
•the  semblance  of  rencontres;  but 
when  such  differences  do  arise*  as  ' 


*  Sec  Ructions  on  the  subject  ascribed  to  the  late  Rev.  Bishop  Geddes,  and  Ivo 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Chalmers, 
t  Erskine,  Institute  4.  T.  1.  9  55. 
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would,  in  those  countries,  be  tcrini- 
ntied  in  inodes  so  barbarous,  fair 
duels  are  fought  in  presence  of  se¬ 
conds,  according  to  rules  which  cus¬ 
tom  has  sanctioned.  Thus  a  great 
evil,  which  cannot  be  eradicated,  is 
rendered  almost  harmless ;  and  the 
very  rare  occurrence  of  it,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  shews  it  to  be 
so.  We  admit  and  admire  the  zeal 
of  our  author,  nor  do  we  contend 
for  duels  in  the  abstract  more  than 
he.  VV'e  say  only,  that  where  an 
evil  cannot  be  extinguished,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  it  lessened  ; 
and  here  we  have  reason  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  our  own  more  humane  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  far  more  successful  in 
steadily  and  effectually  diminishing  so 
great  an  ill,  than  all  the  gibbets  and 
hurdles  of  other  countries  have  been. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  too,  that, 
however  desirable  it  would  be  to  ba¬ 
nish  all  kinds  of  vice  from  this  our 
sublunary  state,  we  can  make  but 
approaches  to  such  perfection  ;  and 
these  can  be  made  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  roan  as  he  is,  and  to  the  fail¬ 
ings  which  exist  in  his  nature. 

We  shall  just  add,  that,  under  the 
second  class  of  cases  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above,  we  think  it 
would  .be  a  great  improvement,  in 
many  instances,  for  courts  somewhat 
to  extend  their  enquiries.  Persons 
are  frequently  acquitted  of  the 
crime  of  killing  in  duds,  because 
tAey  were  challenged  ;  it  being  held, 
that,  according  to  modern  manners, 
men  who  are  called  out  must  fight 
in  defence  of  their  honour ;  but  it 
sometimes  has  happened,  that,  but 
for  their  own  aggressions ,  they  would 
not  have  been  challenged  at  all ;  and 
thus  the  duels,  and  their  consequen¬ 
ces,  have  evidently  proceeded  from 
themselves.  Now,  surely,  in  such 
cases,  were  the  original  intuits  to  be 
traced  to  those  challenged  persons, 
and  were  their  own  conduct  i^own 
to  have  been  such  that  the  opposite 
parties  could  not  avoid  challenging 
them,  then  they  should  be  placed  in 
sitiutions  very  difibrent  from  those 
which  would  have  been  theirs,  had 
the  opponents,  and  not  they  them, 
selves,  been  the  cause  of  the  diaaen- 
^on ;  and  it  cannot  have  escaped 
notice,  that  that  very  distinction  is 
made  in  the  act  of  James  VI.  above 
recited. 


But  what  are  the  remedies  which 
our  author  proposes  for  the  tvil  of 
duelling  ?  Let  us  refer  to  his  own 
words.  Our  author,  after  saying 
that  he  is  **  fully  satisfied  that  the 
chief  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  duel- 
ing  consists  in  our  imagination,”  addi, 
“  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
the  prevalence  of  duelling  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  extreme  laxity  with 
which  the  laws  against  it  have  been 
administered.  It  was  this  laxity 
which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  edicts 
repeatedly  issued  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  and  it  was  the  adoption  of 
an  opposite  course,  in  the  undevia¬ 
ting  enforcement  of  the  edicts  issued 
in  his  reign,  that  enabled  Louis  XIV. 
to  succeed  in  the  great  measure  of 
abolishing  duelling  in  his  dominions. 
With  this  salutary  example  in  view, 
our  laws  on  this  point  have  conti¬ 
nued,  from  one  reign  to  another,  to 
be  administered,  with  few  exceptions, 
with  criminal  remissnesa;  and  the 
stream  of  its  descent  bearing  along  a 
continued  accumulation  of  new  pro¬ 
ceedings,  every  stage  in  its  progress 
roust  have  increased  the  diflSculty  of 
rectifying  the  evil,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  continve,  till  decisive  means,  si¬ 
milar  to  those  adopted  in  France, 
and  other, countries,  are  here  resorted 

-a 

to. 

He  then  recommends,  that  all 
the  men  of  rank  in  our  country 
should  enter  into  some  general  re¬ 
solution  against  duelling,  as  was  don^ 
in  France  in  the  reign  erf  Lewis  XH  • 
But  we  really  cannot  agree  with  our 
author  on  these  points.  The ’diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  cure  of  the  evil  he  will, 
on  a  little  enquiry,  find  to  be  much 
more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  were  all  hit  proposed 
ideas  adopted  in  the  enactment  of 
the  most  sanguinary  law,  which 
ima^nation  itself  could  figure,  it  is 
certain  that  that  law  would  almost 
immediately  become  a  dead  letter. 
He  forgets  that  it  would  r^uire  to 
be  executed  by  means  of  inquests: 
tod  be  does  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  the  Juries  could  never  be  brought 
to  return  verdicts  of  guilty  under  it, 
if  they  considered  it  to  be  ususeces- 
sarily  harsh  and  severe.  The  terms 
of  sudi  new  law  might  be  more  pro¬ 
lix,  bat  they  could  never  be  more 
forcible  than  those  of  the  old 
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tutes  1600  and  1696.  Cut  Juries  have  prevailing.  But  we  must  also  throw 
‘disregarded  both  the  old  acts,  and  into  the  scale  of  inducement,  the  desire 
\  liave  themselves  determined  on  every  to  »h»ne  in  feats  of  single  combat ;  the 
I  case  according  to  their  own  feelings ;  sort  of  glare  and  glitta,  that  the  estima- 

rand  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  world,  in  its  wisdom,  or 

'  that  a  new  law  would  be  better  treat-  rather  in  its  depravity,  is  apt  to  throw 

I  e<l.  or  have  any  better  fate,  than  the  fround  such  deeds  of  dark ne^  In  do. 

I  nl.  nnps  have  had  *  ?  all  this,  and  in  reckoning  that  temper 

.  ^  ®  ...  *  ,  v.*  u  •  of  mind  which  such  habits  of  society 

It  was  a  similar  zeal  which  in  j  ^ 

hngland,  brought  in  the  acts,  where-  inverse  of  the  proposition  is  the 

by  death  was  ordain^  to  w  the  pu-  tnith  ;  and  that,  in  casting  up  the  ac- 

iiishineut  of  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  count  of  good  and  evil,  we  shall  find  that 

value  of  five  shillings,  and  in  a  the  license  of  duelling  leads  to  far  inoro 

dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  only  insolence,  far  more  violence,  than  it  can 

two  pounds  ;  but  very  few  have  ever  check.  Is  it  indeed  natural  to  sui^ 

been  hanged  under  those  acts,  though  pose,  that  a  practice,  confessedly  engen. 

many  worthy  men  have  all  along  dered  in  barbarism,  and  that  is  nurtured 

perjured  themselves,  as  we  have  by  blood,  can  ever  produce  a  softened, 

already  shown,  to  save  culprits  from  refined  tone  of  manners  ? 

what  both  their  judgment  and  their 

humanity  found  to  be  dispropor-  This  contoins  a  true  picture  of  what 
tionate  punishments.  In  this  way,  all  of  us  ourselves  have  seen.  If  there 
a  greater  evil  was  produced  by  that  existed  no  such  thing  as  duelling,  a 
over-severity  than  that  which  it  was  gross  personal  insult  from  one  to  ano- 
intended  to  remedy  ;  and,  in  like  ther  would,  in  every  case,  bring  the 
manner,  our  author  would  find,  that  anger  of  the  company  present  on  the 
if,  contrary  to  our  idea,  any  pro-  aggressor,  and  he  would  justly  be 
jwsed  bloody  enactment  could  be  the  only  sufferer  in  public  opinion, 
carried  into  effect  at  all,  men  would  As  matters  are  actually  situated,  even 
then  keep  themselves  as  free  as  pos-  in  the  case  of  a  gross  insult  offered 
sible  from  that  offence  of  duelling,  by  in  company,  should  the  injured  party 
substituting  in  its  place  the  far  worse  remain  pacific,  and  abstain  from 
ones  of  rencounter,  assassination,  and  either  throwing  a  bottle  at  the  head 
murder.  Lessons  from  the  knowledge  of  the  person  who  had  insulted  him, 
of  others  are  valuable;  and  that  which  or  from  challenging  him,  then  the 
we  derive  from  the  experience  of  company's  disapprobation  would  not 
those  of  other  countries  on  this  sub-  be  confined  to  the  aggressor,  but 
ject  dewrves  to  be  well  appreciated  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
hy  the  inhabitants  of  our  own.  transferred  to  the  peaceful,  injured 

Though  we  have  thus  disagreed  party,  who  would  then  suffer  the 
With  our  author  on  one  part  of  his  company's,  and  the  public  contempt, 
subjwt,  there  is  another  in  which  we  for  his  forgiving  nature.  The  person 
wrdially  coincide  with  him.  It  is  who  had  conferred  the  injury  would 
that  wherein  he  dissents  from  the  have  the  strange,  double  satisfaction, 
coinmonly-recei ved opinion,  that  dueL  to  find,  that  while  he,  the  aggressor, 
//ng  tends  to  humanize  manners,  by  should  almost  escape  from  that  public 
inducing  men  to  be  civil  and  polite  displeasure  which  he  had  so  justly 
to  one  another ;  and  which  idea  of  merited,  he  had  not  only  inflicted  on 
mi  he  illustrates  well  and  forcibly  the  other  party  a  gross  insult,  hut 
ironi  his  own  observation.  ^  that  he  had  brought  on  him  a  shfire 

I  haveknow„(5a,8h*)'repeatedandde.  public  duplei^re  on  account  of 
nded  example.,  IhL  iL  of  duel-  ^1*  from  chastwing  him. 

I'ng  ha.  led  to  much  overbearing  tnro-  Now  thia  moat  uiyust  reault  is  the 
lence,  much  violence,  and  where  the  thirst  direct  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  blood  has  been  evidently  sharpened  by  the  custom  of  duelling,  arid  of  no- 
®  certain  confidence  in  superior  dexterity  thing  else.  The  asserters  of  .the  oppo- 
jn  the  work  of  death.  Such  a  feeling  as  site  opinion  say,  that  Homer's  heroes 
■  iit  I  believe,  very  far  fipom  unifiormly  in  ancient  times,  when  there  was  no 


and  after  him  Bishop  Geddes,  gravely  recommend  dueUists  to  be  put 
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duelling,  were  mere  bullies.  They  smart,  as  it  consisted  of  such  expres- 
were,  it  is  true,  barbarians,  from  ti)e  sions  as  **  devil  slick,  cummer,  gore 
early  stage  of  society  in  which  tliey  roist  and  riefe  them  and,  as  the 
lived;  but  none  of  their  conduct  could  act  says,  “  sic  uther  ov^suvi  aiths 
be  more  ferocious  than  that  of  our  and  execrations  ;**  and  then  follows 
modern  challenging  bravoes;  and  a  long  list  of  fines,  to  which  all 
the  want  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  swearers  were  subjected,  according  to 
as  it  exists  in  our  own  times,  pre-  their  different  ranks  and  degrees,  be- 
vented  them  from  having  it  in  their  ginning  with  “  Prelates  of  Kirk, 
power  to  inflict  that  poignant  double  Earls  and  Lordes.’*  The  next  act  on 
injury  which  we  have  just  shewn,  the  subject  was  in  the  subsequent 
that  duelling  alone  enables  to  be  in-  reign  of  James  VI.,  in  1380,  which, 
flicted.  Were  it  duelling  alone  which  after  repeating  the  fines  on  persons 
humanizes  manners,  the  meetings  of  of  rank,  ordains,  that  pure  folkps 
our  clergy,  who  fight  no  duels,  would  that  has  nae  geare,  sal  be  put  in  the 

of  course  be  eminent  for  abuse ;  and  stokes,  jogges,  or  prisoned  for  the 
well-educated  ladies  would  be  no  space  of  four  houres  ;  and  women  be 
better  than  the  females  of  Billins-  weighed  and  considdered  conform  to 
gate.  The  inferences  here  are  ob-  their  bluide,  and  estate  of  their  par- 
vious.  ties  that  they  are  coupled  with.” 

The  truth  is,  therefore,  that  duel-  The  same  denunciations  of  wrath 
ling  has  in  very  many  instances  the  were  repeated  in  acts  of  most  of  the 
eft'ect  of  rendering  men  more  fero-  subsequent  reigns,  down  to  that  of 
cious  rather  than  humanizing  them  ;  George  11.  But  all-  would  not  do. 
and  its  effects  of  an  opposite  tenden-  Neither  church  nor  state,  law  ncr 
cy  are  fewer  in  nurol^r.  The  im-  gospel,,  could  prevail  against  the 
provement  of  their  manners  has  abominable  practice  ;  for  both  ladies 
arisen  from  the  progress  of  general  and  gentlemen  went  on  cursing  and 
civilization,  to  which  even  express  swearing.  The  ladies  first  gave  it 
laws  have  given  but  little  assistance,  up,  but  the  gentlemen  continued  it, 
This  latter  proposition  admits  of  and  we  are  old  enough  to  remember 
clear  illustration,  from  the  change  the  time  when  every  man  that  pre- 
which  has,  in  our  own  time,  taken  tended  to  smartness  c”  genteelity 
place  as  to  the  hahil  of  swearing,  swore  bloodily.  What  preachings 
Formerly  it  was  extremely  common  and  enactments,  however,  could  not 
all  over  Europe:  Charles  VIII.  of  accomplish^  was  performed  by  advan- 
France  swore  terribly :  many  of  the  cing  civilization,*  and  swearing  is 
English  roonarchs,  including  even  now  totally  exploded  in  all  good 
the  Maiden  Queen,  also  did  so  ;  and  company  ;  not,  alas,  because  it  is  ei* 

in  this  our  own  country  it  prevailed  ther  sinful  or  illegal,  but  because  it 

to  a  great  degree.  Sir  David  Lind-  is  ungenteet,  and  unfashionable  I 
say's  curious  drama,  called  the  Plea-  Now,  the  same  general  improveroeni 
sant Satire  of  theThree  Estates,  which  of  manners  is  effecting,  and,  we  trust, 
was  performed  some  centuries  ago,  at  may  complete  the  extirpation  of  duel- 
Edinburgh,  before  Mary  of  Guise,  ling,  by  rendering  men  more  gener 
and  the  whole  Scottish  court,  is  a  per-  ally  polished,  and,  therefore,  mon 
feet  tissue  of  oaiht  and  other  gross-  apt  to  avoid  all  those  coarse  exprp 
ness.  That  evil  practice  was  endea-  sions  towards  one  another  from  whicl 

voured  to  be  repressed  by  various  duels  generally  originate.  Whil' 
statutes  both  in  England  and  Scot-  such  is  the  happy  progress,  any  uei 
^nd.  The  first  of  them  here  was  law  on  the  suoject  seems  to  us  do 
in  Queen  Mary's  Reign,  and  bore  only  unnecessary,  hut  more  likely  t 
date  in  1531.  The  terms  of  it  are  retard  than  advance  the  desired  ob 
not  a  little  amusing  ;  its  preamble  ject. 

bears,  that  f^eaching  had  proved  of  There  runs  through  our  author 
no  avail  against  it,  and  therefore  the  pamphlet  a  strain  of  fine  seriousncJ 
strong  arm  of  the  law  became  neces-  and  piety,  which  we  much 
aary  ;  and  then  there  is  a  detail  ac-  but  into  which,  in  this  our  seculi 
quainting  us  with  the  oaths  and  im-  Journal,  we  cannot  enter.  We  h*' 
W^ecations  oi  our  venerable  ancestors,  considered  duelling,  and  the  law  n 
Their  cursing  was  surely  far  from  garding  it,  as  matters  of  iiierc.tt® 
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poral  concern  ;  an<l  holding  it,  in  the  Indiaman,  on  boa 
ineantime,  an  evil  not  easily  eradi-  was  at  the  time 
cated,  our  object  has  been  to  show  which  detail  was  ] 
how  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  tliat  it  a  few  years  ago.  j 
is  of  such  limited  extent  among  us,  curious  research  ir 
and  that  any  additional  law  on  the  his  subject ;  and  tl 
subject  would  probably  do  no  good,  think  that  those  w 
and  might  be  attended  with  unneces-  few  hours  to  the  p 
sary  trouble.  tie  work  will  be  an 

Mr  Buchan's  style  is  spirited  and  both  in  pleasure  an 
perspicuous,  and  worthy  of  the  au-  shall  be  happy  ho\ 
thor  of  the  most  interesting  account  author  of  it  again  c 
of  the  loss  of  the  Winterton  East  public. 


tn  iSrayton  Cten 

With  Ellens  Song", 

Now  the  sun  has  left  the  sky. 

Thick  the  shades  of  ev’ning  come ; 

Hither  let  my  Nancy  hie. 

Glowing  in  her  maiden  bloom. 

Lovely  Luna,  queen  of  light. 

Shed  thy  nriildest  glories  now. 

Peering  through  the  veil  of  night,  * 

Settling  oil  yon  mountain's  brow. 

Hither  guide  my  Nancy’s  way. 

Beauty  beaming  in  her  eye, 

With  a  bosom  light  and  gay. 

Never  dampM  with  boding  sigh. 

Hush  !  the  dark  green  foliage  stirs,.— 

’Tis  herself  that  moves  along. 

With  a  grace  that’s  only  her’s,  ' 

Denied  to  all  the  vulgar  throng. 

Heavens !  that  wildness  in  her  eye 
Surely  cannot  spring  from  glee  ; 

Ah  !  her  bosom  heaves  a  sigh, 

’Tis  not  Nancy,  ’tis  not  she ! 

’Tis  the  fated  maniac,  Ellen, 

Come  to  tell  her  melting  woes 

O’er  the  tomb  of  brave  Llcw'ellyn, 

Vanquish’d  by  no  common  foes. 

Oh !  methinks  those  eyes  so  bright. 

Brighter  far  than  beauty’s  glow. 

Throw  a  fearful  withering  light 
Round  thy  pale  cheek,  which  rivals 
snow. 

I 

Let  me  listen  to  that  sound 
That  might  love  of  angels  tell. 

As  it  sweetly  breaks  around. 

Faintly  echoing  through  the  dell. 


Ellen's  Song, 

Cold  is  the  turf,  love,  that  presses  >  thy 
bosom, 

And  dark  is  the  holly  that  shadows 
thy  tomb. 

The  ill-boding  raven  croaks  hoarse  as  he 
passes. 

When  loud  sigh  the  cold  winds  that 
sweep  through  the  gloom. 

Ah  !  still  is  the  heart  now  that  moulders 
in  darkness. 

Once  beating  so  fondly  for  love  and  for 
fame,i 

And  quench’d  is  the  hre  of  those  eyes 
brightly  beaming, 

With  lustre  increasing  at  Ellen’s  loved 
name. 

Deep,  deep  in  my  bosom  the  memory  is 
root ed 

Of  words  that  were  utter’d  beneath 
yon  beech  tree. 

When  the  moon  in  her  loveliness  gilded 
the  streamlet 

Whose  waters  flow’d  soft  past  Llewel¬ 
lyn  and  me. 

Though  fast  through  my  life-blood  the 
poison  is  stealing. 

That  feeling  will  deaden  and  memory 
dim. 

Yet  still  in  my  dreams  I  shall  see  my 
Llewellyn,  . 

And  fancy  shall  hover  and  flutter  round 
him. 


licmnanls  of  Jacobitism, 


[Aug. 


REMNANTS  OF  JACOBITISM. 

[We  have  received  the  following  verses,  and  Jacobite  anecdote,  from  a  fair  ci)rrc. 
spondcnU  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  very  conscientiously  coinpiimeiit  her  on  tite 
verses  ;  the  anecdote,  however,  is  well  worth  preserving.  It  adds  another  to  the 
many  instances  on  record  of  generous  and  enthusiastic  attachment  on  the  ()art  of  in. 
dividuals  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  which  scarcely  in  any  case  met  with  a  corre. 
s)X)nding  return  from  that  faithless  and  ungrateful  race — Ed.] 

Mr  Editor, 

Observing  that  you  are  not  in-  And  often  write,  my  brethren  dear, 
disposed  occasionally  to  insert  an  ar-  To  cheer  his  heart  that*8  far  away  ! 
tide  that  is  somewhat  tinctured  with  Rome  1750. 

a  Jacobite  spirit,  1  am  induced  to  ^ 

send  you  two  little  pieces,  supposed  „  , 

to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  ^nd  O,  how  dearly  priz’d  by  me, 
who  was  much  attached  to  the  House  jf  youthful  friend  should  be, 
of  btuart,  and  who  spent  a  period  of  Who  chose  the  course  myself  had  run, 
forty-five  years  in  the  confidential  And  shew’d  in  manhood  scarce  begun 
service  of  the  elder  Chevalier  at  That  feeling  just,  and  loyal  strain, 
Rome.  That  shall  unchanged  through  life  remain. 

Rome,  1729.  How  happy  could  I  now  review 

0  let  me  yet  of  Scotia  hear,  ^ 

Its  woods,  and  streams,  and  mountains  ^ 

.  .  ,  .  ,  Unconscious  of  the  deep’ning  shade. 

And  often  a-r.t^  my  bre^ren  dear,  the  future  cast ! 

To  cheer  bis  heart  that  s  far  away  !  u  ,  t  tj  .u  l  i  ui  . 

^  But  I  escap  d  the  baleful  blast. 

For  dearest  still  my  native  place.  And  came  to  seek  my  comfort  here. 

The  den,  the  /*»*,  the  broomy  knoiccs.  In  serving  him  we  held  so  dear. 

Which  fond  remembrance  loves  to  trace,  .  .  . 

Amid  the  sweetly  sheltering  boughs.  0"  >" 

Blessings  transcending  earthly  power ; 

This  is  a  brighter,  softer  clime.  And  in  its  mercy  give  to  me ' 

Than  that  which  own'd  my  natal  day  ;  The  joy  my  master's  bliss  to  see  I 
But  there — the  mountains  rise  sublime,  t  r 

And  there — the  Stuarts  held  their  sway.  supposed  au^or  of  the  ore- 

going  lines  was  said  to  be  excluded 
Ah!  desolate  must  lie  the  land  from  the  amnesty,  and  this  exclusion 

Where  their  paternal  sway  was  know  n!  might  be  partly  owing  to  his  having 
Since  •  •  •  •  confuted,  on  one  occasion,  the  pre¬ 

conceived  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
cunning  statesmen  of  the  time.  It 
is  reported  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
used  to  boast  that  he  knew  every 
man's  jtrke  ;  and  having  beard  that 
the  friends  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  were  carrying  on  some  project 
for  bis  advantage,  and  knowing  that 
Mr  —  -  roust  be  aware  of  every  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  kind.  Sir  Robert  address- 


But,  to  the  Royal  James  was  given 
A  heart  to  feel,  with  strength  to  bear ; 
And  confidence  so  placed  in  Heaven, 
Will  ne'er  permit  him  to  despair. 

And  If  the  Power  who  rules  on  high 
Should  ne\'er  call  my  King  to  reign,  * 
That  Pow’er  Supreme  ordains  that  I 
On  Tiber's  banka  Aould  still  remain. 

For,  if  to  comforts  yet  in  store. 


"v  ...  ed  a  letter  to  that  gentleman.  Hebe- 

I  gan  by  expressiDg  the  highest  esteem 

with  bun  my  latett  hourelH  spend.  t'.*  ‘htTMter  and  patriotism,  te^ 

/  ^  ing  him,  at  the  same  time,  he  bad  en- 

Then  will  1  still  an  exile  prove,  tirely  mistaken  the  way  that  might 

Though  to  return  were  safe  and  free ;  he  useful  to  his  country^  which  WOfl^ 
For  nwght  my  faithful  heart  should  move  be  most  effectually  done,'  by 

To  leave  the  Prince  who  trusted  me.  information  to  the  British  Govern- 

o  let  me  yet  of  Scotia  hear,  inent  of  all  the  secret  proceeding* 

Its  woods,  and  streams,  and  mountains  the  family  of  the  Coevalier. 

Robert  added,  that  the  Stuarts  were 


*  ki  the  Olden  Time;  or  Tales  intended  to  illostretc  the  Manners  and 

Sapcrsiitions  of  its  Inhatntants,  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Long- 
nwnftCo.  1825. 

•I  •  I 


^18^25.]  London  in  the 

'  Iways  known  to  be  ungrateful  to 
hose  who  served  them  best,  and 
though  the  case  were  otherwise  with 
the  present  family,  they  were  too 
jr  to  shew  their  gratitude.  As 
proof,  however,  of  what  he  i  might 
texpect,  by  giving  up  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts,  he  had  to  inform  Mr 
—  tliat  there  was  a  sum  of 
XMO.OOO  Sterling,  lodged  in  the 
Jtank  of  Venice,  from  which  he  might 
draw  at  his  pleasure.  Mr  - im¬ 

mediately  carried  the  letter  to  the 
Chevalier,  who,  after  perusing  it, 
enquired,  “Well,  James,  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  “  VVhy,  draw  it, 
to  be  sure.”  “  Draw  it !”  repeated 
the  Prince.  “  Yes,  Sire,”  replied 
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Mr  —  ;  “not  for  my  own,  but 
your  Majesty's  use.”  In  answer  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  letter,  Mr  — 
thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion, 
which  he  would  always  endeavour  to 
deserve,  and  informed  Sir  Robert 
that  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  drawn 
the  sum  from  the  Bank  of  V^enice, 
and  laid  it  at  His  Majesty's  feet,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  was  best  entitled  to 
any  money  coming  from  the  British 
Government. 

The  above  anecdote  is  from  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  having  been  told 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  strictest  integrity,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance. 


1 N  this  age  of  prose  and  arithme¬ 
tic,  it  is  delightful  to  look  back  into 
the  olden  time,  and  call  up  men  and 
tilings  long  gone  by  ;  and  the  more 
j  delightful,  that,  while  the  contrast  is 
sufficiently  vivid,  and  affords  the 
richest  stores  for  speculation  in  all 
directions — historical,  political,  mo¬ 
ral,  imaginative — it  leads  (unless  we 
are  disposed  to  give  up  the  substan¬ 
tial  to  the  airy  and  the  gorgeous)  to 
the  comfortable  conclusion,  that  the 
world,  on  the  whole,  is  really  not 
very  much  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
and  that  it  is  even  yet  capable  of  im¬ 
provement.  This  proposition,  we 
are  aware,  may  be  assailed  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  persons  who  are  by  no  means 
agreed  on  the  grounds  of  attack  ;  but 
we  do  not  profess  to  reduce  it  to  a 
demonstration,  lest  it  should  swallow 
up  our  subject ;  we  merely  state  it 
as  a  very  safe  and  reasonable  sort  of 
ofihinismf  calculated  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  generality  of  persons,  even  of 
the  ^  laudatores  temporis  acti,  but 
leaving  all  persons  in  the  epjoyroent 
of  their  natural  and  constitutional 
liberty,  to  be  unhappy  with  thinn  as 
they  are,  if  such  sb^  appear  to  mem 
to  be  proper,  and  extending  the  like 
liberty  to  all  persons  who,  ^ng  un- 
ronsdoui  of  the  particular  benefits 
derived^  from  their  predecessors,  and 
measuring  things  by  the  prices  cur¬ 


rent,  see  no  worth  in  any  thing  not 
possessing  exchangeable  value,  and 
oppose  to  all  enquiry  into  any  thing 
beyond  their  ow'n  time  their  unan¬ 
swerable  etti  bono.  For  our  own 
part,  we  regard  things  around  us 
with  considerable  complacency, — are 
inclined' to  see  “good  in  every  thing,' 
and  tliink  there  may  be  two  states 
difierent  and  opposite,  each  yet  pre¬ 
senting  much  worthy  of  being  paused 
on.  We  don't  regret  that  we  have 
not  lived  sooner,  but  the  contrary  ; 
and  although  we  may  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  forest  scenes  and  tournaments 
have  been  well  succeeded  by  the  race¬ 
course  and  the  prize-ring,  we  are 
so  little  carried  by  the  imagination 
as  to  say,  that  had  we  been  allowed 
the  choice,  we  would  have  been  set 
down  in  our  own,  in  preference  to 
any  other  time.  The  grand  secret  is, 
to  make  the  roost  of  circumstances, 
and  in  the  fruition  of  these  latter 
days,  we  do  not  know  any  thing 
more  fascinating  than,  dropping  our 
serious  labours  for  a  time,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  withdraw  the  curtain  that 
interposes  between  us  and  the  past, 
— not  in  a  historical  way,  for  that 
is  rather  much  matter  of  business 
for  indolent  people,  dot  adimifque 
aomnojr,  but  by  the  intervention  of 
chronicle,  and  legend,  in  which 
there  U  no  place  for  scepticism  ; — 
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Loudon  in  iJie  Olden  Time, 

to  trace  the  grades,  fashions,  inodes,  or  Mayor,  the  bold  Alderman,  nst 
prejudices,  suixirstitions,  through  Barons,  and  the  hardy  burghers,  that 
Mrhich  society  has  advanced  in  its  were  wont  to  take  to  the  field  with  as 
progress  to  what  we  now  find  it, —  much  good  "will  as  their  modern  re¬ 
viewing  in  actual  operation  the  in-  presentatives  would  now  engage  in 
stitutions  of  feudality,  chivalry,  and  a  lioliday  procession,  or  in  the  patrio- 
monastic  seclusion  ;  their  effects  on  tic  duty  of  laying  a  foundation-stone, 
moving  life  and  manners, — the  and  who  might  be  seen  to  hold  the 
strange  union  of  things  the  most  op-  balance  in  matters  so  weighty  as  the 
posite, — reverence  for  church  and  possession  of  the  regal  dignity.  The 
churchmen,  with  a  total  relaxation  municipal  chivalry,  the  consequence 
of  morals, — delicate  attention  to  fe¬ 
males,  approaching  almost  to  devo¬ 
tion,  with  undisguised  libertinism, — 
courtesy  and  generosity,  with  fero- 


of  this  combination  of  war  and  trade, 
wealth  and  privileges,  and  which 
gave  a  colour  to  city  life,  from  the 
civic  monarch  to  the  apprentice,  is 


city  and  outrage, — painful  fasting  and  now  gone  to  its  rest  with  its  worthy 
abstinence,  with  the  coarsest  incon-  professors. 


tinence, — the  most  reckless  daring, 
witli  the  most  abject  superstition. 
We  could  “  dream  aw'ay'*  a  large 
]X)rtion  of  our  life  “  in  placid  suffer¬ 
ance,”  revolving  such  matters. 


Who  does  not  recollect  the  de¬ 
lightful  peep  at  London  in  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  Nigel.^  Although  by  the 
time  of  James,  much  that  was  pe¬ 
culiar  in  the  manners  of  the  citizens 


But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  pic-  had  passed  away,  and  the  founda- 


ture,  although  the  part  most  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  ;  there  is  another 
that  stands  separated  from  it,  yet 
irossessing  many  features  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  partaking  of  the  same  co¬ 
louring — city  life.  Cities  w-ere  not 


tion  of  that  even,  uniform  character, 
which  the  supremacy  of  trade  every¬ 
where  produces,  had  been  already 
laid.  AVho  has  not  wished  that  the 
sketch  had  been  more  extended,  or 
that  it  might  be  resumed  ?  We  shall 


then  as  they  now  are,  the  quiet  ha-  not  despair  of  seeing  this  latter  part 
bitations  of  n)en  peaceably  engaged  of  our  wish  fulfilled,  but,  in  the 
in  traffic,  but  contained  within  them  meantime,  it  is  proper  to  hasten  to 
a  fierce  democracy,  originally  drawn  state,  that  the  subject  is  no  longer 
together,  no  doubt,  for  mutual  pro-  unappropriated,  ahd  that  a  competi- 
tection  and  gain,  but  grown  formi-  tion  of  no  doubtful  merit  appears 


dablc  fiom  nuiiibers,  and  turbulent 
from  wealth.  Each  burgher  was 
then  a  soldier  citizen.  He  was  a 
less  picturesque  object,  perhaps,  than 
the  regular  man  of  war,  but  not  a 
less  interesting  one.  A\'ar  with  the 


in  the  author  of  these  “  Sketches  of 
London  in  the  Olden  Time.” 

We  have  not  read  any  thing  of 
late  that  we  have  liked  better  than 
this  unpretending  volume.  Profes¬ 
sions  of  modesty  are  always  suspi- 


one  was  a  profession  reduced  to  sys-  cious ;  but  this  scarce  quality  stands 
tem,  and  having  its  proper  observ-  here  on  real  evidence,  ^fhere  is 
ances;  with  the  other,  a  duty  im-  abundance  of  materials,  had  they 
(xised  sometimes  by  the  occasion,  and  been  husbanded,  and  drawn  outac- 
jjerfonnwl  as  the  stipulated  price  of  cording  to  the  most  approved  rubs 
immunities  at  others,  hiit  under-  of  elongation,  to  have  filled  six  vo- 
taken  generally  with  so  much  alac-  luroes  instead  of  one.  Indeed  we 
rity,  as  to  shew  that  the  natural  in-  are  not  sure  but  that  the  author 
cUnation  went  strongly  along  with  has  stood  in  his  own  light  by  over 
the  obligation,  'i  he  repeated  exer-  'condensation,  and  that  the  interest 
cise  of  the  duty,  in  connection  with  of  some  of  his  tales  is  hurt  by  th® 
the  r^ular  profession,  traffic,  had  abruptness  inseparable  from  the  H* 
the  effect  of  creating  an  anomalous  miration  of  his  plan, 
and  now  almost  unknown  character  ;  But  it  is  better  that  it  should  bo 
for  though  we  have  municipalities  and  this  way  than  the  other,  so  long  *5 
corporations,  privileges  and  immu-  there  it  no  attempt  to  be  cpigrtni- 
niues,  the  creations  of  those  days,  inaticand  strikingly  pointed, — the  sin 
and  now  little  impaired,  so  far  as  of  so  many  of  the  craft,  and  wbicn 
concemctl,  w*c  shall  /ic  carefully  avoids.  He  brings  to  bis 
look  in  vain  for  the  martial  Portreve  subject  what  is  rarc^  with  the  coUcc* 
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tors  of  legends,  a  reasonable  enthu¬ 
siasm;  and  his  Tales  are  evidently  the 
result  of  much  reading ;  dull,  from  its 
very  quantity,  we  should  suspect,  but 
which,  as  passed  through  his  alembic, 

!  presents  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
’  ore.  He  writes  clearly  and  rapidly, 
[:  ami  with  considerable  dramatic  effect, 

I  and  his  descriptions  are  about  as  vivid 

j  and  picturesque  as  any  thing  within 
[  our  recollection.  He  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate,  too,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject; 
for  London,  though  associated  with  so 
many  recollections,  the  theatre  of  so 
many  revolutions,  and  the  scene  of 
so  many  vicissitudes,  by  fire,  and  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  sword  ;  and  of  so  much 
that  it  is  good  and  great,  notwith¬ 
standing  **  all  its  blots  and  all  its 
giddy  factions,*'  and  withal  the  roost 
!  interesting  locality  between  land’s- 
end  and  land's-end,  is  perhaps  the 
least  illustrated  in  a  popular  way. 
We  have  glimpses  and  insulat^ 

'*  trophies  of  it  in  various  quarters,  and 
i  statistics  enough,  but  nothing  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  it  before  us  in  its  progress, 
in  connection  with  the  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pres¬ 
sure  ;”  so  that  while  there  is  no  lack 
of  materials  to  work  upon,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  all  the  advantages  of  an 
early  occupation  of  the  ground.  His 
object,  as  he  states  it  in  his  preface, 
has  been  to  “  exhibit  a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  ancient  London,  from  the 
j)eriod  when  she  first  raised  her  head 

Sas  a  great  mercantile  city ;  and  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  superstitions,  manners, 

'  and  customs,  of  her  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants.”  In  this  he  has  generally 
succeeded.  The  volume  contains 
eight  Tales,  commencing  with  a  le¬ 
gend  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  a  Tale  of  the  sixteenth,  the 
intermediate  period  having  their  pro¬ 
per  illustrations.  Now  it  is  obvious¬ 
ly  no  easy  /task  to  go  back  to  so  re¬ 
mote  an  era,  and,  advancing  by  a  re- 
gular  gradation,  to  preserve  the  dis- 
I  Unctions  which  existed  at  the  seve¬ 
ral  points  of  time  in  the  interval,  in 
mioin,  manners,  and  costume :  we  do 
not  merely  speak  of  anachronisms, 

I  or  these  are  perhaps  unavoidable, 
nt  of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the 
I  fone  to  each  particular  pe- 

uod,  and  keying  up  a  consistent  se^ 
Paration  in  tne  series.  We  dare  say, 
at  the  author  informs  us,  he  has  done 
utmost  to  give  individual  features 
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to  each  periocl,  but  we  cannot  think 
that  he  is  sanguine  of  his  success  in 
this  respect.  The  last  of  the  sketches 
we  should  imagine  to  be  the  nearest 
to  truth,  as  it  approaches  nearest  to 
our  own  time ;  but  comparing  it  with 
the  first,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  character  in  (he  picture  of 
the  early  period  as  would  seem  to 
be  required,  if  we  are  to  refer  it  back 
four  centuries;  and  the  same  may 
be  said,  more  or  less,  of  most  of  the 
others,  comparing  them  in  the  same 
way.  But  where  he  avails  himself  of 
the  broad  and  general  characteris¬ 
tics  of  an  age  which  cannot  be  lost 
or  misconceived,  and  in  the  use  of 
which  there  is  less  restraint,  the 
observation  does  not  apply.  Of  two 
of  these,  the  belief  of  the  existence 
and  influence  of  magic,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  the  visions  of  al¬ 
chemy,  there  are  happy  illustrations 
in  Raymond  the  Multiplier”  and 
“  Mabel  de  Gy  sours.**  These  sketches 
are  brought  out  wilh  spirit,  delicacy, 
and  effect ;  there  is  a  consistent  har¬ 
mony  between  the  style  and  the  su¬ 
perstitions  on  which  they  are  found¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  the  marvel  is  let  out 
in  conformity  to  the  rule  in  such 
cases,  made  and  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  secrets  with  readers,  it  is 
quietly  suggested,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  tone  of  the  narrative  by 
any  set  phrase  of  explanation — one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  such  composi¬ 
tions.  The  “  Involuntary  Miracle** 
is  of  the  same  class,  and  (mssesses 
nearly  equal  merit ;  it  weaves  toge¬ 
ther  a  pretty  love  story,  a  magical  le¬ 
gend,  and  a  lively  picture  of  city 
manners.  But  perhaps  the  most 
finished,  and  the  best,  is  the  tale  en¬ 
titled  “  For  the  Red  Rose,**  which, 
as  the.  name  indicates,  is  laid  in  the 
times  of  the  York  and  Lancastrian 
wars,  and  contains  a  spirited  sketch 
of  the  excitement,  reverses,  and  social 
state  of  the  period — if  such  there 
was — where  every  man's  hand,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  against  his 
neighbour.  The  others,  although 
they  do  not  rank  with  those  we  have 
mentioned,  are  all  ingeniously  writ¬ 
ten.  But  without  extending  our  re¬ 
marks,  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit,  we  come  at  once  to  the  last 
of  the  series,  “  An  Evening  at  York 
Place,**  from  which  we  shall  give  a 
specimen  or-  two,  although  the  tale, 
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{terhapf^,  is  not  the  most  characte  ristic 
of  the  author’s  manner,  or  n.uch 
connected  with  our  remarks,  but  it 
hap{)ens  to  strike  us  as  best  adapted 
for  the  purjiose  of  extract. 

It  thus  commences: — 

‘‘  Room  for  my  lord  Cardinal !  on 
before,  my  lords  and  masters,  on  before, 
room  for  my  lord  Cardinal  !**  was  the 
cry  of  the  hore-headed  gentlemen-ushers 
to  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  around 
Westminster  hall ; — a  cry  replied  to  by 
many  an  angry  look, — and  many  a  mut« 
tcred  curse, — and  many  an  expression  of 
impotent  rage  and  hatred,— >as  the  silver 
crosses, — the  scarlet  trappings, — the  gild¬ 
ed  pole-axes, — gleaming  from  beneath 
the  lofty  archway  of  the  hall,  indicated 
the  approach  of  the  son  of  the  Ipswich 
butcher,  who,  as  bishop  of  Winchester, 
|)rimate  of  Yorlc, — lord  Cardinal, — lord 
high  Chancellor, — and  Legato  a  laterCy — 
was  returning,  in  more  than  kingly  state, 
from  his  judicial  duties  in  the  Chancery 
Court  and  Star  Chamber,  to  his  princely 
habitation,  York  Place. 

Room  for  my  lord  Cardinal !  on  be¬ 
fore,  my  masters, — on  before, — make 
way  for  my  lord  Cardinal again  re¬ 
sounded  through  Palace  Yard. 

Curse  on  this  I|)swich  bull  dog,  mut¬ 
tered  a  serving-man,  os  he  was  forcibly 
thrust  to  the  wall  by  one  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  attendants.  Curse  on  all  priests, 
rather,  exclaimed  a  stern-looking  young 
man  beside  him.  St.  John  could  preach 
rejvntance  in  camel’s  hair,  and  coarse 
raiment,  but  ye  must  have  priests  to 
preach  unrighteousness  in  scarlet,  and 
purple,  and  soft  a|>parel.  Make  way 
for  my  lord  Cardinal  !’^  exclaimed  one 
of  the  foremost  attendants,  who  had 
iwerheard  jvut  of  the  bold  stranger’s  re¬ 
marks— 4ifting  his  partiuin— make  w’ay 
for  your  betters,  and  go  to  the  devil.  I 
should  be  loath  to  go  before  my  bettcre, 
replied  Ute  stranger,  and  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  me  to  take  precedence  there  of  my 
lord  Cardinal. — Seize  the  traitor  and  he¬ 
retic  !  exclaimed  the  attendant ;  but  the 
crowd  •eeroed  in  no  haste  to  obey  the 
mandate  such  was  the  popular  hatred 

Wolaey,  that  e\'en  the  terrific  watch¬ 
word  “  heretic  ’  was  insufficient  to  arouse 
them  to  pursue  him;  and  he  quietly 
and  unmolestcdly  took  his  stand  at  a 
short  distance. 

A  bold  fellow  this,  and  a  brave  one. 
I’ll  w'arrant  me,  said  the  serving-man  to 
a  person  standing  near  him ;  he  is  won. 
dtwisly  like  master  Norris,  the  king’s 
favourite  groom ;  I  would  we  could  get 
him  for  this  evening.  Be  wary,  then 

and  be  Bit,  not  to  ttU  him  0«l  Mm, 


I  know  not  but  he  might  greatly  assist  ! 
us,  returned  the  other.  I  will  seek  him  I 
out,  replied  the  serving-man,  for,  truly,  i 
it  was  enough  to  do  any  Englishman’^  P 
heart  good  to  hear  how  vehemently  he  | 
spake  against  this  proud  Cardinal. 

The  serving-man  had  but  just  time  ta 
place  himself  beside  the  stranger,  and  1 
to  endeavour  to  enter  into  conversation 
w'ith  him,  ere  the  cry,  “  Room  for  my 
lord  Cardinal !”  again  resounded,  and  a. 
gain  his  numerous  attendants,  by  the  un. 
sparing  use  of  their  partisans,  made  a 
w’ay  for  the  almost  regal  state  of  the  am- 
bKious  Wolsey. 

Two  gentlemen  of  his  chaml)er,  clothed  , 
in  fine  scarlet,  and  mounted  on  horses  si. 
milarly  caparisoned,  first  advanced,  bear¬ 
ing  massive  silver  crosses  ; — two  others, 
similarly  ap))urelled,  succeeded,  bearinj; 
two  silver  pillars then  followed  a  ser. 
jeant  at  arms  with  the  mace,  also  of 
massive  silver  ; — w'hile,  immediately  Ik- 
fore  the  richly -ca|Xirisoned  mule  of  the 
lord  Cardinal,  two  young  noblemen,  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  ambitious  churchman, 
advanced,  one  bearing  the  broad  seal  of 
England,  and  the  other  the  red  hat. 

Ah !  well  indeed  do  those  scarlet  li¬ 
veries 

“  Token  the  crueltic  of  the  redile  man," 

as  Dr  Bull  hath  set  forth  in  his  “  De¬ 
scry  jKion,”  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
Yes,  it  becometh  this  scarlet  dragon, 
truly,  who  W’ould  fain  draw  even  the 
stars  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  to  make  his 
slaves  wear  his  liveries ; — though  that  of 
Sathanas,  methinks,  w-ere  more  filling- 
Ye  say  truly,  my  master,  returned  the 
serving-man,  well  pleased  with  the  vio¬ 
lent  expressions  of  his  new  ass<>ciate; 
w’hat  ?  are  the  old  nobility  to  stand  cap 
in  hand  before  the  butcher’s  son  ?— mar- 
ly  come  up  !  even  nit/  father  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  yeoman  in  Kent,  and  gave  hi-* 
daughters  five  pounds  a-piecc  to  marry 
them,  and  yet  1  dare  not  look  in  this 
priest’s  face.  He  is  lifted  up  with  pride 
and  all  unrighteousness,  replied  iho 

stranger,  and  therefore  shall  he  fall  into 
the  snares  of  the  devil ;  aye,  by  him 

*•  The  godly  light  is  putte  abocke 
And  he  bryngeth  in  his  devilish  darckness"— 

but  it  shall  not  be  for  long,— there  he 
cometh  in  pomp,  like  King  Herod,  or 
Pontius  Pilate,— or  rather,  like  his  father 
Sathanas,— with  great  power  and  stale, 
because  he  knoweth  hit  time  is  short 
•  And  onward,  w'elcomed  by  no  shout 
^  gratulation,  •  by  no  affbetionate  ^  and 
heartfelt  smiles,  came  the  ryhte  trium> 
pbante  lord  Cardinal  of  Englande,**  on 
his  sleek  mule,  gay  with  crimson  velvdt 
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[embroidery,  nnd  gold surroundal  by 
I  his  attendants,  bearing  gilt  |X)Ie^ixes, 
aiul  habited  (to  use  the  words  of  his  mi- 
I  nute  and  affectionate  biographer  Caven- 
i  dish)  in  an  up|K*r  garment  of  fine 
I  crimson  satin  ingrained,  his  pillion  of  fine 
i  scarlet,  with  a  neck  sette  about  within- 

fside  with  black  velvet,  a  tippet  of  sables 
:iraund  his  neck,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
ail  orange,  whereof  the  meate  within  was 
mi  taken  out,  and  filled  up  again  with  parte 
Jp  of  a  siionge,  wherein  was  vinegar  and 

«  other  confections  against  the  {x^tilent 
aires.”  Aye,  on  with  ye  !  muttered  the 
'I  serving-man  with  clenched  hand,  as  the 
haughty  Cardinal  slowly  passed,  and 
take  the  curse  of  all  true  English  hearts 
^  w  ith  yc. 

M'olsey's  favour  was  by  this  time 
on  the  wane,  and  he  was  tottering 
!  ^  on  the  giddy  height  to  which  Henry’s 
^  J  caprice  and  his  own  ambition  had 
advanced  him.  There  is  a  banquet 
at  York  Place,  the  Cardinal's  resi- 
>1  dence ;  and  the  stranger,  who  is  ob- 
J  5  served  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
if  Master  Morris,  the  King's  groom,  is 
f  J  solicited,  and  agrees  to  form  one  of 
I  I  a  raasking-party  to  the  Palace  on 
i  l  l  the  occasion.  The  guests  have  ar- 
!  I  rived,  and  W’olsey  is  thus  presented : 

In  the  principal  room,  termed  the 
I  chamber  of  presence,  on  a  high-raised 
[  ,  chair  placed  beneath  the  cloth  of  estate, 

I  sat  the  lord  Cardinal  in  lofty  and  unpar¬ 
ticipated  grandeur  ;-~many  recollections, 
l  which  he  could  not  banish,  must  have 
i  j  crossed  his  mind,  as  he  watched  the  gay 
I  scene,  and  observed  the  joyous  com})any« 
At  such  a  festive  meeting  King  Henry 
had  often  appeared,— and  in  a  similar 
I  inasquing,  in  that  very  hall,  he  had  first 
I  met  that  new  and  beautiful  favourite, 
w  hose  rise  seemed  destined  to  cast  a  dis¬ 
astrous  and  fatal  shade  over  the  long  pros- 

1f  iwous  fortunes  of  the  “  trusty  and  well- 

lieloved  Wolsey.**  Yet,  though  he  felt 
that  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
—though  he  knew  the  hollow-heartedness 

I  of  his  smiling  and  servilely  respectful 

J  guests,  well  trained  in  courtly  dissimu- 

j  lation,  no  shade  of  care  seemed  to  mark 
I  lus  open  brow and  with  smiles  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  complacency,  and  with  neatly- 
expressed  compliments,  he  welcomed  his 
various  guests  as  they  successively  bent 
I  before  his  footstool* 

On  the  appearance  of  the  makers, 
he  thinks  he' discovers  the  Kin^s 
l^rty,  among  whom,  perhaps,  is  the 
I  himself ;  his  soul  rises  within 

nun,  anti  he  flatters  himself  with 
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visions  of  returning  favour.  The 
company  share  his  surprise. 

It  were  impossible  to  describe  the  a* 
mazement  that  pervaded  the  company  at 
this  unexpected  visit.  Wolsey  was  cer¬ 
tainly  again  restored  to  favour,  —  but  how  ? 
—Had  the  new  favourite  become  sudden¬ 
ly  reconciled  to  her  jww'erful  rival  ?  or, 
had  she,  whose  rising  glories  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  shed  disastrous  eclipse  on  the 
long-prosperous  fortunes  of  Wolsey,— 
had  she  fallen  from  her  swiftly-attained 
elevation  ? — Had  the  emperor  Charles 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  politic  Cardi¬ 
nal, — and  was  the  King  forced  to  conci¬ 
liate,  because  he  dared  not  offend  ?  or, 
more  than  all  this,  was  the  Pope  dead  ? 
and  was  the  triple  crowm  waiting  to  en¬ 
circle  the  brow  of  the  ambitious  church¬ 
man  ? — no  one  could  say ;  and  the  very 
uncertainty  and  mystery  w'hich  hung 
about  the  subject  addetf  fresh  fuel  to  their 
curiosity. 

But  the  following  song,  addressed 
by  one  of  the  maskers  to  the  fair 
lady  Geraldine,  then  present,  at 
once  dispels  his  hopes : 

Lady,  too  fair  !  the  sleepless  mariner. 
With  anxious  heart,  scanneth  the  mid¬ 
night  sky. 

On  one  bright  star  alone,  tho*  hosts  shine 
near, 

Fixing  his  eye. 

For,  though  the  sea  in  cloud-high  waves 
may  rise,— 

Tho*  the  storm  rage,  and  felon  winds 
rebel, 

He  knows  that  sweet  star  beameth  in  the 
skies, 

Unchangeable. 

Alas  !  for  him  who  life’s  rough  sea  would 

try, 

Fixing  his  gaze  on  meteors  blazing  far, 
Making  the  changeful  beam  of  beauty’s 
eye 

His  polar  star* 

The  seaman  trusts,  indeed,  nor  trusts  in 
vain ; 

For  constant  are  the  bright-eyed  host 
of  heav’n ; 

While  the  swift  changing  of  the  fickle 
main 

To  beauty’s  giv’n- 

But  thou !  who  in  the  pride  of  beauty 
,  brave, 

Sbin’st  brighter  than  the  fairest  star  on 
high, 

Take  not  thy  pattern  from  the  fickle  wave. 
But  from  the  sky. 
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The  elegant  ami  accomplishetl 
Lord  Surrey,  towards  whom,  as  well 
as  to  his  father,  Wolsey  entertained 
a  settled  enmity,  is  instantly  detect¬ 
ed.  All  is  bustle  and  confusion  on 
the  discovery  of  his  audacious  bold¬ 
ness.  Surrey  escapes,  but  the  young 
stranger,  and  one  of  the  viol-players, 
arc  seized,  and  brought  before  Wol- 
sey,  when  the  following  colloquy 
takes  place : 

ilut  u  lio  arc  you  ?  l)ending  a  search¬ 
ing  glance  on  the  young  stranger,  who, 
fixing  his  eyes  with  a  calm,  but  proud  ex- 
])ression,  on  the  stern  features  of  Wolsey, 
in  u  firm  voice  replieil,  Christopher  (Good¬ 
man,  student  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

A  student  from  Oxford  !— what  could 
liave  moved  you^  sir,  to  become  the  con¬ 
sort  of  drunken  minstrels,  and  such  beg¬ 
garly  company  ?  *What  moved  you  to 
join  in  this  most  scandalous  enterprise  of 
that  proud,  and  disdainful,  and  prodigal, 
lord  Surrey,  whereby  the  King’s  majesty 
is  brought  into  contempt  ?  Sathanas,  I 
trow,  returned  the  young  stranger,  calm¬ 
ly,  Y’e  say  truly,  master  Jackanajx?,  but 
1  command  you  to  say  further,  who 
brought  you  hither,  and  for  what  intent  ? 
— the  young  stranger  continued  silent. 
By  mine  authority  in  this  State,  which 
ye  shall  ere  long  know  to  be  great,  and 
by  my  spiritual  power  which  ye  dare  not 
gainsay,  I  command  you  to  answer  my 
questions.  I  Ixiw  to  no  such  authority, 
replied  the  young  stranger,  with  as  un¬ 
moved  an  air,  and  as  unchanging  a  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  though  he  were  answering  a 
mere  common-place  enquiry.  Thou  most 
insolent  and  heretical  b^st !  returned  the 
Cardinal,  irritated  beyond  endurance  at 
the  extraordinary  and  unexi>ected  con- 
iluct  of  the  student,  thou  knowest  1  have 
power  to  fine,  to  imprison,  or  to  hang 
thee,  and  yet  thou  darcst  mine  authority  ? 
That  dependeth  not  on  you,  my  lord  Car¬ 
dinal,  nor  on  Po|)e,  nor  devil,  but  on  the 
will  of  Almighty  God.  That  we  shall 
sec  ere  long,  when  ye  arc  hanged  at  Ty¬ 
burn,  fiercely  answered  Wolsey. 

The  crisis  of  Wolsey ’s  fate  had, 
however,  arrived  ;  the  morrow  sees 
him  dcorived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
strip{>cd  of  his  honours  and  riches, 
and  the  stranger  and  viol- player  are 
set  at  liberty. 

My  very  good  fl^iends,  said  lord  Surrey, 
meeting  them  as  they  past  with  a  joyful 
step  the  threshold  of  the  outer  gate  of 
Y’ork  Place, — I  owe  yc  much  for  the  jeo¬ 
pardy  in  which  I  placed  ye  here,  An¬ 
tony  M unday,  arc  five  broad  nieces  for 
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ye,— truly,  I  never  intended  ye  should  le 
put  in  fear  of  your  life,  or  of  the  stocks. 
Many  thanks,  my  most  noble  lord,  re. 
plied  the  overjoyed  treble  viol-player, 
bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  methinks, 
for  such  a  royal  guerdon,  I  might  lie  well 
content  to  remain  yet  another  night  in 
prison, — bating  the  fright  about  hanging. 

I  w’ould  I  might  do  something  more  ser¬ 
viceable  for  you.  Master  Goodman,  con¬ 
tinued  Lord  Surrey,  addressing  himself 
to  the  young  stranger  ;  as  you  are  from 
Oxford,  I  will  pray  my  noble  father  here 
to  get  you  some  office  about  the  court, 
which  might  be  suited  to  a  scholar. 

No,  no,  interrupted  the  churlish  duke, 
no  scholars  for  me ;  methinks  1  have 
seen  enough  of  learning.  Here  was  this 
proud  Cardinal  ruling  the  land  as  though 
he  w'ere  lord  paramount,  because,  for. 
sooth,  he  had  book-learning; — there’s 
that  arch  heretic  in  Germany,  setting  all 
the  w'orld  in  commotion  with  his  devilish 
notions,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  book, 
learned  ; — and  here  again  is  a  light-head¬ 
ed  w'ilful  btty,  with  his  fine  speeches,  and 
verse  makings,  which  are  marvellously 
well  fitted  for  a  morality  play,  or  a  Whit¬ 
suntide  mystery,  bringing  my  very  head 
into  jeo|)ardy,  through  his  mischievous 
book-learning. — England  w’as  never 
merry  England  since  Cardinals  came  in 
amongst  us,”  said  my  good  Lord  of  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  but,  truly,  last  night  had  1  more 
reason  to  say, — “  England  was  never 
merry  England,”  since  book-learning 
came  in  among  us.  And  so,  thou  proud, 
disdainful,  stomachful  boy,  with  thy  La¬ 
tin  and  Italian,  like  a  shavelling  priest, — 
and  thy  lute  jingling,  and  fool’s  verses 
like  a  vagabond  minstrel, — I  pray  our 
lady,  this  may  be  a  sufficient  admonition 
unto  thee  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  here¬ 
after. 

Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  for  you,  said  the 
generous  Surrey  as  the  Duke  departed  ? 
I  would  that  my  father  would  but  speak 
for  you  at  court, — but  he  will  not ;  take 
this  purse,  however,  and  this  ring ;  when 
1  come  to  my  estate  I  will  truly  remem¬ 
ber  ye.  I  will  take  the  ring.  Lord  Sur¬ 
rey,  returned  the  student,  and  I  will 
keep  it  in  memory  of  this  wonderful  de¬ 
liverance,  but  I  pray  you  take  beck  the 
purse  ;  little  of  this  w’orld’s  wealth  suf- 
ficeth  for  a  humble  scholar,  and  He  who 
hath  beyond  all  expectation  brought  me 
out  of  this  danger,  hath  doubtless  some 
work  for  me  to  do,  and  therefore  will  not 
sufffer  me  to  want :  farewell,  my 
Surrey,  Heaven  grant  ye  may  not  fall 
from  your  high  estate,  even  as  hath  this 
lord  Cardinal. 

Alas !  ircver  again  did  I  meet  the  noble 
and  highly-gifted  Surrey,  said  Christo* 
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nher  (iDodman,  many  years  after,  when.  To  the  birds  that  on  his  boughs  arc  sing¬ 
es  the  friend  of  John  Knox, — the  pas-  ing, 

U)r  of  the  English  church  at  Geneva,  To  the  flow’rs  that  at  his  foot  are  spring- 
and  one  of  the  translators  of  its  celebrated  ing ; 

Bible,  he  was  looked  up  to  with  alfection-  His  shade  is  sought  by  the  dappled  doc, 
ale  veneration  by  the  leaders  of  the  early  When  the  merry  archer  bends  his  bow  ; 
I’liritan  controversy,  and  hailed  as  their  And  the  hare,  and  the  kid,  to  his  broad 
jiatriarch.  Truly,  said  the  old  man,  as  shade  flee, 

lie  told  the  often  repeated,  but  always  in-  For  the  weak  and  succourless  bheltereth 
toresting,  story  of  his  eventful  life,  I  have  he  ; 

lieen  in  peril  by  land  and  by  sea ;  in  And  we  will  be  like  thee,  greenwood 
battle,  in  storm,  and  in  |iersecution  ;  but  tree  ! 

never  did  I  meet  so  wondrous  a  deliver¬ 
ance  (albeit  unworthy  of  it  from  my  boy-  Then  hail  to  thee  !  thrice  hail  to  tlicc  ! 

ish  folly)  as  that  from  York  Place.  Things  Pride  of  the  forest,  greenwood  tree  ! 

are  changed  since  then  ;  I  w'ould  they  Who  givest  alike  thy  gotxlly  schawe 

were  yet  more  changed  !  The  true  gos-  To  the  proud  baron  and  the  bold  out- 

pel  light  hath  indeed  again  shined  on  us,  law  ; 

but  her  fair,  and  sweet,  and  far  surpass-  When  the  north  wind  blow’s,  may  it 
ing  lustre  hath  been  dimmed  by  the  sha-  shake  thee  not ; 

dowsof  man's  inventions.  Well,  though  When  the  lightning  glares,  may  it  scathe 
there  are  rites,  and  ceremonies.  Popish  thee  not ; 

habits,  and  lords  bishops, — thank  Heaven  But,  when  we  are  gone  where  all  shall 
we  have  no  Cardinals  !  be, 

-  ,  ,  .  ,  May  thy  gallant  branches  wave  wide  and 

Before  we  concluue,  we  give  the 

following  very  beautiful  ballad  from  of  Jhc  forest,  greenwood  tree, 

the  tale  “  For  the  Red  Rose."  “ 

The  greenwood  tree  !  the  greenwood  We  confess  we  were  of  those  to 
tree  !  whom  the  author,  in  his  preface,  ad- 

Ile  is  fair,  and  tall,  and  goodly  to  see ;  dresses  himself  as  likely  to  be  start- 

He  iifteth  his  leafy  head  to  the  sky,  led  at  the  representation  of  so  much 

And  spreadeth  his  green  arms  wide  and  wealth  and  splendour  in  London  at 

so  early  a  period.  But  reflection 
satisfies  us  that  it  is  not  exaggerated. 
Sufficient  reasons  are  assigned  for 
the  early  greatness  of  the  city,  and 
we  have  this  fact  in  proof  of  it,  that 
upon  the  conquest  of  Canute,  when 
he  imposed  a  tax  on  the  kingdom. 
The  greenwood  tree !  the  greenw  ood  tree !  one  eighth  of  the  whole  was  levied 
Goodly  shelter  granteth  he  from  London. 


The  wind  may  blow,  he  hears  it  not ; 

The  storm  may  rage,  he  fears  it  not ; 

He  puts  forth  his  leaves  rejoicingly. 

And  for  king,  or  baron,  careth  not  he— 
And  we  will  be  like  thee,  greenwood 


Trust  not,  oh,  trust  not 
The  smiles  of  the  fair ; 
Like  dew  after  sunrise 
Their  words  are  of  air. 

The  glances  they  throw 
May  enter  your  heart. 

And  then  is  their  triumph, 
And  then  is  your  smart. 

I 

Thus  oft  have  I  sung 
When  unfetter'd  by  Love, 


As  playful  aa  lambkin, 
As  pure  as  the  dove. 


But  now',  when  the  blasts 
Of  a  w'orld  of  woe 
Have  come  o'er  my  spirits, 
And  ruffled  their  flow  ; 


I  oft,  in  the  hour 
Of  sadness  and  grief. 
Have  felt  that  a  fair  one 
Can  yield  some  relief. 


SujffxmLd  Advantui^cs  of  U'ar. 


ON  THE  surrosED  necessity  for,  and  utility  of,  war. 
f  Continued  from  jia^e  686,  of  lot.  A  VI*) 

Book  IV. 

Chapter  III, 

On  the  Positive  Utility  of  JVar, 

Tii  AT  wars  arc  necessary  only  in  ages  of  defective  civilization  lias  been  I 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  two  preceding  Chapters :  the  application  of 
the  same  rule  may  he  made  to  bear  with  at  least  equal  force  and  propriety 
upon  the  question  of  their  utility. 

Among  the  chief  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  war  is  that 
which  considers  it  as  a  beneficial  stimulus  for  the  exertion  of  mind.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  the  general  conduct  of  all  created  beings  is  necessarily  influ¬ 
enced  by  some  ruling  excitement  to  which  the  natural  affections  of  the  iiiiiiil 
may  be  considered,  in  many  respects,  as  'subordinate.  The  Deity  himself 
may  well  be  supposed  to  require  no  external  circumstances  to  prompt  his 
benevolence,  the  pure  gratification  derived  from  an  exertion  of  which  is  alone 
sufficient,  in  our  minds,  to  account  for  those  magnificent  displays  of  his  in¬ 
cessant  activity  which  the  universe  everywhere  presents  to  our  observation; 
but  we  cannot  allow  an  independence  of  this  high  character  to  the  creatures 
of  his  hand.  Even  the  highly-gifted  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  most  pro¬ 
bably  indebted  to  some  peculiar  impulse  for  the  due  exertion  of  their  su¬ 
blime  faculties.  Man  certainly  is  so  circumstanced  :  without  some  alluring 
object  of  pursuit,  or  the  application  of  an  exterior  impulse,  he,  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  raising  himself  above 
the  limited  range  of  his  sensual  nature ;  and  the  conduct  of  congregated 
masses  of  men  w^ould,  without  such  assistance,  be  equally  divested  of  all 
beneficial  energy,  and  totally  preclude  the  hope  of  eventual  improvement. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  it  is  also  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  particular  excitements,  out  of  which 
much  apparent  good  might  arise,  may  sometimes  be  essentially  evil.  Of 
this  nature  is  war.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  desired  excitement 
must  necessarily  answer  that  description. 

Two  principal  classes  of  excitements  operate  upon  the  human  mind :  one 
referable  to  the  present,  the  other  to  probable  future  events  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  present  occurrences  interest  more  particularly  our  grosser  pas¬ 
sions,  and  are  best  suited  to  a  season  of  defective  civilization  ;  tbe  future 
engage,  for  the  most  part,  exclusively,  our  better  affections  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  refinement  advances,  the  excitement  derived  from  this  purer  source 
prevails.  To  the  first  class  belong,  among  others.  War,  and  all  its  fierce 
assemblage  of  evils  ;  to  the  second.  Religion,  and  her  hand-maid.  Peace. 
The  spur  given  to  the  energies  of  the  mind  by  the  events  and  accidents  of 
war,  is,  doubtless,  useful,  perhaps  necessary,  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  tbe 
more  spiritual  excitement  cannot  gain  admittance  in  the  breasts  of  the  un- 
cultivaterl  people :  in  this  way,  an  apology  may,  with  some  show  of  rcasoU) 
1h»  made  for  tlie  practice  of  war  on  the  score  of  utility  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
will  apply  only  to  the  darker  times,  and  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  period  of 
su|>erior  civilization. 

Ihscord,  indeed,  can  never  be  admitted,  with  any  regard  to  reason,  to  be 
an  indispensable  element  towards  the  improvement  of  the  individuals  or  so¬ 
cieties  of  a  superior  age.  '1  he  results  of  war,  however  casually  advanta¬ 
geous,  arc,  in  the  main,  decidedly  injurious.  By  its  action,  some  arts  ami 
sciences  have  been  created  and  improved,  but  many  also  have  been  deterio- 
ratra  or  destroyed.  The  valuable  fruits  of  violence  are  exceedingly 
although,  like  all  other  rare  productions,  liable  to  be  too  highly  esteeineth 
while  thow  of  a  deleterious  quality  abound  to  an  uncontrollable  excess. 

The  only  point  now  to  be  tried  is,  whether  the  more  honourable  excite¬ 
ments,  on  the  side  of  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  malevolent  passions,  are 
ranged  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  due  conduct 
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of  human  affairs.  This  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  decided  by  experience  ;  but 
we  trust  that  no  candid  mind  will  be  inclined  to  wait  for  the  application  of 
that  test  before  it  anticipate  the  result  most  desirable  for  the  interests  of 


humanity. 

Such  is  the  admirable  construction  of  society  in  its  iraproveil  state,  that 
it  possesses  in  itself  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
exertion.  What  our  notions  of  social  improvements  are,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  general  scope  of  this  treatise :  of  its  constituents,  Christianity  un¬ 
questionably  holds  the  highest  rank ;  but  we  have  also  admitted  their  due 
im])ortance  to  be  attached  to  the  various  inestimable  accomplishments  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  diffusion  of  all  useful  knowledge.*  It  is  hardly  ))osaible 
to  conceive,  that,  with  all  the  powerful  inducements  arising  out  of  the  con- 
'  slant  collision  of  cultivated  minds,  combined  with  the  awful  and  interesting 
•  sanctions  of  a  divine  religion,  mankind  will  at  any  future  period  relapse  into 
a  sute  of  criminal  inanity,  or  that  they  will  at  all  times  be  so  debased  as 
to  require,  for  the  develoj^ement  of  their  faculties,  the  violent  excitation  of 
destructive  war. 


I 
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If  the  plea  of  the  permanent  utility  of  ^war,  as  a  necessary  exciting  prin¬ 
ciple,  cannot  be  established,  little  can  be  urged  in  its  favour,  on  the  ground 
of  the  support  it  occasionally  affords  to  partial  and  temporary  interests. 
AVars  have  a  tendency,  in  communities  pretty  far  advanced  in  the  order  of 
civilization,  to  produce  certain  combinations  highly  favourable  to  particular 
classes  and  individuals  ;  but  in  all  the  cases  in  which  they  perform  this  ser¬ 
vice,  the  great  mass  of  the  |>eople  proportionably  suffer,  so  that  the  amount 
of  happiness  thereby  produced  is  altogether  inadequate,  as  a  means  of  com- 
l)ensation,  to  the  quantity  of  misery. 

The  ingenuity  of  men,  in  that  stage  of  civilization  which  is  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  advancement  of  art  and  knowledge,  has  been  frequently  exerted 
to  extract  a  partial  benefit  out  of  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
Considerable  success  has  sometimes  attended  the  arduous  attempt ;  and  to 
this  fortunate  result  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  anomalies  remark¬ 
able  in  modern  cultivated  societies.  The  wants  of  the  State  in  time  of 
war,  for  instance,  have  compelled  it  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  borrowing 
money  from  its  subjects :  tbe  creation  of  public  funds,  and  a  variety  of  col¬ 
lateral  institutions,  have  consequently  taken  place ;  some  of  which  are, 
under  the  continually  improving  system  of  conducting  them,  highly  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  national  prosperity.  An  able  eye  will  discern  at  once,  that  the 
disposition  so  to  divest  the  course  of  untoward  events,  is  more  cre^table  to 
the  innate  resources  of  the  human  mind,  than  conclusive  in  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  utility  of  war.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  evil  principle 
which  assisted  in  the  creation  of  so  much  good,  is,  that  it  performed  the 
otlice  of  a  suggestor,— or  that  it  unwittingly  put  the  first  link  to  a  chain  of 
consequences  which  have  been  useful  to  society.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
same,  or  a  much  higher,  degree  of  benefit  would  not  have  accrued  from  a 
contrary  disposition  of  affairs;  and  with  a  view  to  the  future,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  be  undeniable,  that  the  only  useful  fruits  capable  of  growing 
out  of  the  practice  of  war  have  already  been  reaped,  and  that  we  can  there¬ 
fore  found  no  reasonable  expectation  of  further  profit  upon  the  theory  of  its 
unceasing  recurrence. 


Chapter  IV, 

On  the  Accidental  Advantages  of  War, 

last  theme  usually  adduced  in  favour  of  war,  to  which  it  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  our  confined  plan  to  advert,  ia  that  which  refers  to  its  adventitious 
•ul  vantages. 

1  premise  under  this  bead,  that  any  disposition  of  things  which, 

alAough  generally  indifferent  in  its  consequences,  is  occasionally  attended 
with  Wneficial  results,  is  useful  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  abemdon 
re^lar  order ;  if,  among  its  anomalies,  are  to  be  numbered  efiects 
01  a  deleterious  nature,  an  estimate  must  be  formed  of  its  comparative  good 
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and  bad  productions,  before  it  can  fairly  become  an  object  of  absolute  re. 
probation.  But  if  a  disposition,  of  itself  radically  noxious,  is  only  partiallf 
embellished  by  a  few  brilliant  events  of  questionable  utility,  it  may,  with 
all  due  deference  to  reason,  be,  without  hesitation,  considered  as  deserving 
of  unqualified  censure. 

It  is  in  this  latter  light  that  we  are  to  consider  the  practice  of  war  in  re¬ 
ference  to  its  most  splendid  concomitants;  the  exhibition  of  the  heroic  vir¬ 
tues,  valour,  generosity,  magnanimity  ;  which,  although  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  public  admiration,  frequently  lose  much  of  their  lustre  upon 
a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  can,  at  any  rate,  be  only  re¬ 
garded  as  mere  fugitive  scintillations  from  the  dark  and  prolific  source  of  all 
conceivable  mischief. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  war  as  the  occasion  of  developing  the  splendid 
qualities  of  superior  minds  is  so  exceedingly  feeble,  that  we  should  consider 
a  formal  attempt  at  its  refutation  as  an  unpardonable  intrusion  upon  the 
reader.  That  war  creates  virtue  is  not  alleged  ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  latter  to  adduce  proof  of  its  naturftl  independence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  whose  general  tendency  is  directly  opposed  to  its  prosperity.  If, 
in  carefully  analyzing  those  qualities,  we  separate  such  of  their  ingredients 
which  may  appear  to  deteriorate,  instead  of  being  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  morality,  the  portion  that  is  really  valuable  will  be  found  to  be  so  much 
more  congenial  to  the  dispositions  of  peace,  as  evidently  to  wait  only  for  a 
season  of  greater  harmony  for  their  less  partial  admission  than  heretofore 
into  the  bosoms  of  men. 

UjK)n  the  whole,  without  claiming  any  undue  weight  for  the  few  cursory 
observations  which  have  been  appropriated  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  that  no  argument  in  favour  of  a  probable  ever-recurring 
state  of  warfare,  upon  the  ground  of  its  essential  necessity  or  utility,  can  be 
long  seriously  maintainetl.  Whatever  appearance  of  solidity  may  on  a  par¬ 
tial  consideration  attach  to  the  proposition,  must,  we  think,  be  dissipated  on 
farther  extending  our  view  into  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs.  We 
cannot  believe,  that  in  the  hands  of  Providence  evil  is  an  indispensable,  or 
even  an  useful  instrument ;  although  we  doubt  not  that,  in  spite  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  evil,  the  sacred  intentions  of  Heaven  will  not  ultimately  fail  of  com¬ 
plete  accomplishment  The  incessant  wars,  with  the  detail  of  which  history 
is  loaded,  are  a  reproach,  not  to  our  nature,  but  upon  our  conduct :  in  the 
general  distribution  of  power,  an  ample  portion  has  been  reserved  to  man  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  foul  stain  ;  and  the  sound  conclusions  of  reason,  as 
well  as  the  fond  aspirations  of  hope,  lead  to  the  assurance  that  it  will  in  due 
time,  although  by  a  gradual  process,  be  fully  exerted  for  the  attainment  of 
this  great  end.  It  has  been  our  aim  in  this  place  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  there  really  exists  no  physical  or  moral  impediment  to  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  ;  and  if  we  have  succeetled  in  this  object,  nothing  more  will  be  re¬ 
quired  than  the  common  measure  of  faith  in  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the 
lifost  High  to  justify  any  opinion  we  may  have  hazarded  with  respect  to 
the  improvements  of  future  times,  and  of  the  destined  increase  in  the  general 
prospt*rity  of  the  human  race. 

Chapter  V, 

The  Conclusion, 

1  revious  to  the  conclusion  of  a  composition  of  the  didactic  class,  a  sum- 
of  the  leading  principles  therein  developed  is  frequently 
uiml  as  a  guide  in  arranging  the  reflections  of  the  reader.  We  are  in- 
•  u  ^  same  plan,  notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  our  work, 

in  we  hoj«  of  further  elucidating  such  of  our  premises  in  the  first  ex- 
poMon  of  which  we  may  have  inadvertently  given  grounds  for  misap- 

Our  main  design  has  been  to  inculcate  the  probability  of  the  eventual 
ofturrenw  of  considerable  changes  in  the  moral  and  political  state  of  so- 
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?3fcietv.  We  lioUl  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
i  world  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  continue  the  same  line  of  conduct  as  it  has 
^  maintained  through  the  past  and  present  generations ;  that,  with  the  ex- 
cepiioii  of  some  improvements,  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
Kjiccessary  melioration,  the  same  scenes  will  be  continually  re-acted ;  vice, . 
misrule,  ignorance,  will  always  preponderate  over  the  more  amiable  dispo¬ 
sitions  ;  and  the  history  of  the  past,  in  conformity  to  the  experience  of  the 
a^es  already  expired,  will  comprise  a  striking  and  faithful  epitome  of  future 
events.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a 
reas-onable  statement  of  our  expectations,  the  past  transactions  can  no  more 
be  considered  to  be  a  sample  of  those  which  are  to  happen  in  the  times  to 
which  we  have  referred,  than  the  acts  of  the  weak  and  inconsiderate  in¬ 
fant  are  indicative  of  the  conduct  and  achievements  of  the  well-educatc<l 
and  enlightened  man.  Carefully  abstaining  from  overstepping  the  just 
range  of  natural  probability,  we  have  seen  grounds  for  maintaining,  that 
very  important  alterations  in  the  moral  condition  of  human  society  are  not 
‘  only  ceruin,  but  at  some  points  of  the  political  horizon  actually  in  pro¬ 
spect.  As  a  principal  result  of  these  alterations,  one  of  the  bitterest,  and  in 
its  consequences  the  most  disastrous  and  degrading  effects  of  the  state  of 
things  hitherto  experienced,  the  practic£  of  wak  will  gradually  fall  into 
disuse,  and  leave  room  for  the  complete  introduction  of  a  superior  econo¬ 
my  in  the  disposition  of  human  affairs. 

Ill  the  furtherance  of  the  design  thus  enunciated,  we  entered,  in  the  first 
place,  into  a  retrospective  view  of  civilization,  and  adverted  to  the  well- 
known  division  into  two  distinct  classes  of  the  family  of  man  in  the  times 
antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  one  of  these  classes  (in¬ 
comparably  the  smallest  of  the  two,)  the  recipients  of  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
velation,  and,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  situation,  not  comprehended  in 
our  strictures  ;  the  other  abandoned  to  the  insufficient  resources  of  reason, . 
with  little  other  exterior  aid  than  what  might  have  resulted  from  the  un¬ 
certain  traditions  of  the  earliest  times. 

To  this  latter  and  larger  class  are  our  observations,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
couBned  ;  but  when  they  refer  to  the  period  which  succeeded  the  reception 
of  the  Christian  faith,  they  must  be  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole 
human  race. 


In  consequence  of  the  state  of  estrangement  from  each  other  in  which 
the  several  social  combinations  have  hitherto  been,  more  or  less,  compelled, 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  exist,  their  respective  progress  in  the  inarch  of 
civilization  has  been  necessarily  various.  To  arrive  at  some  definite  notion 
uf  the  extent  of  this  variation,  we  have  referred  to  characteristic  marks  as 
ilistinguishing  the  most  prominent  stages  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  to¬ 
wards  the  highest  attainable  point  of  excellence.  Without  such  an  ar- 
rangement,  we  should  have  repeatedly  incurred  the  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
understood  in  the  course  of  the  attempt  to  apply  our  observations  to  parti¬ 
cular  cases.  The  stages  so  delineated  will  have  been  readily  conceived  to 
he  of  unequal  duration  in  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  of  the  different 
nations  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  their  political  career,  they  may  be  re¬ 
spectively  applicable ;  their  number,  as  especially  connected  with  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  single  community,  does  not  exceed  seven,  but  is  increased  to 
eight  when  considered  as  referable  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  four  first  stages  comprehend  all  that  can  be  achieved  by  unassisted 
reason  ;  in  the  later  times  of  the  highest  of  these  stages,  extraordinary  in¬ 
stances  occur  of  the  innate  powers  of  the  human  mind.  The  arts  and 
sciences  flourish ;  and  in  the  breasts  of  a  few  select  individuals,  morality  is 
appreciated  and  cherished;  but  vice,  misery,  and  ignorance,  infest  the 
great  mass  of  society ;  and  the  attainments,  however  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance,  of  the  smallest  minority,  being  altogether  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
wnking  fortunes  of  the  State,  the  next  step  must,  without  supernatural  aid, 
be  necessarily  retrograde. 

That  aid  ^s  actually  been  already  imparted  in  a  great  number  of  instan- 
t^cs :  It  includes  the  light,  and  all  the  other  blessings  of  the  Christian  dis-* 
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tx^nsation,  and  which  are,  in  due  time,  to  be  the  portion  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  Fifth  Suge  of  social  improvement  dates  from  the  hour  of 
the  public  reception  of  that  holy  religion  ;  and  thenceforw'ard,  the  progres¬ 
sive  amendment  of  the  community,  although  occasionally  impeded,  unal 

tcrably  assured.  u  j  . 

Until  the  termination  of  the  Seventh  Stage,  the  several  detached  nations 

will  continue  to  exhibit  a  varied  progress  in  the  respective  gradations.  He 
are  yet  far  removetl  from  that  period  ;  and  but  one  or  two  instances  might 
be  adduced  wherein  a  near  approach  has  been  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  era.  ^  ,  • 

'I’he  principal  mark  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  actual  arrival  of  a 
nation  at  the  point  last  indicated,  is  the  possession  of  such  a  store  of  valu¬ 
able  knowledge  as  may  nearly  overbalance  the  influence  of  the  prejudices 
engendered  in  the  course  of  its  accumulation.  Some  discernment  isretjuirol 
in  the  application  of  this  criterion,  but  we  believe  that  its  main  features 
ne  Bufliciently  obvious  to  render  it  useful  as  a  practical  measure. 

There  is  yet,  unhappily,  no  instance  of  an  advance  beyond  the  Sixth 
Stage.  The  mark  of  the  entrance  into  the  seventh  will  be  a  very  consider 
able  diminution  of  the  prejudices  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  when  the 
novel  circumstance  will  be  displayed  of  a  majority  of  the  community,  whose 
minds  have  been  emancipated  from  their  power.  The  increase  of  this  ma 
jority  will  be  proportional  to  the  advance  towards  the  close  of  this  splendid 
era,  when  the  way  will  be  open  for  the  more  general  improvement  of  the 
human  species. 

During  no  part  of  all  these  stages  can  the  causes  which  produce  wars  be 
said  to  be  wholly  extinguished,  although,  in  the  era  last  mentioned,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  war  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the 
eighth  and  last  stage  is  simple  and  decisive.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  minds,  not  of  one,  or  several  particular  communities,  but  of  the  whole 
human  population,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  guided  almost  implicitly 
by  the  pure  dictates  of  religion  and  reason,  unembarrassed  by  the  errors  of 
prejudice.  The  duration  of  each  of  the  other  stages,  cither  in  the  case  of 
one,  or  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  falls  within  the  province  of  reasonable 
conjecture :  a  discerning  eye  might,  probably,  without  danger  of  any  very 
gross  fallacy,  venture  to  measure  their  respective  terms.  But  the  eighth 
cannot  be  scanned  by  finite  comprehension,  and  must  endure  to  that  awful, 
and,  probably,  remote  period,  when  all  material  substances  are  destined  fi 
Daily  to  perii^,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  spiritual 
world. 

Duriug  all  this  long,  this  unfathomable  period,  war,  and  the  causes  of 
war,  will  be  equally  unknown.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  men  begin  to 
acquire  intelligible  notions  with  regard  to  the  celestial  economy."'  Among 
other  interesting  points  of  knowleilge,  they  will  learn,  that  vice  and  misery 
predominated  only  in  the  com))aratively  short  infancy  of  the  ’ world ;  and 
that  while  the  sufferers  in  the  course  of  that  more  difficult  pilgrimage  had 
their  allotted  recompence  in  another  stage  of  existence,  it  was  to  be  their 
own  happy  fate  to  enjoy  also,  with  less  liability  to  interruption,  the  in 
estimable  blessings  of  which  the  present  is,  under  an  improved  disposition 
of  affairs,  evidently  susceptible. 

M  e  cannot  too  forcibly  inculcate,  that  the  basis  of  all  our  expectations 
future  iinprovemcnt  is  religion, — the  Christian  religion,  such  as  it  is  ex 
kibited  in  the  inspired  writings.  In  truth,  the  want  of  sufficient  knowled 
of  the  value  and  tendency  of  Christianity,  in  respect  to  its  influence  on  the 
toitunes  of  the  present  life,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  tlie  partial  success 
w’hich  has  hitherto  attend^  the  attempts  towards  reformation.  It  has  not 
Wn  sufficienUy  adverted  to,  or  believ^,  that  without  the  predominance  of 
efficient  instrument  of  moral  improreroent,  no  important  or  du- 
rable  reformation  can  be  achieved ;  that  the  constitution  of  our  very  nature 
would  militate  against  the  attempt;  and  that  consequently  the  very  best 
bUndard  for  measuring  our  advances  in  the  higher  walks  of  civilization  h 
the  exicut  of  our  attainments  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  pure  Chris- 
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tiauity.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  anxiously  wishing  to 
coinraunicate  it  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  readers,  we  have  carefully 
distinguished  the  part  which  unassisted  Reason  is  capable  of  performing,  by 
rixing  its  true  boundary  at  the  termination  of  the  Fourth  Stage ;  and  al¬ 
though  her  exclusive  dominion  is  allowed  to  extend  over  a  moiety  of  the 
divisions  which  delineate  the  entire  inarch  of  civilization,  that  jiortion  must 
apiK'ar  infinitely  diminished  in  amount,  when  comj^red,  in  point  of  dura¬ 
tion,  to  tliat  happier  era  in  wliich  religion  is  destined  more  efiectually  to 
preside. 

W  hile  we  have  assigned  to  religion  its  just  pre-eminence,  we  have  lieeii 
anxious  to  sciiarate  the  religion  itself,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  divine  mind, 
from  that  part  of  its  discipline  which  is  the  imperfect  invention  of  man. 
The  chief  improvement  to  be  effected  in  this  important  department  is  of  a 
negative  description;  it  consists  in  the  gradual  surrender  of  the  principle  of 
interference,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  a  religion,  springing  immediately 
from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  is  absurdly  supposed  to  require  the  patronage 
of  princes,  and  the  support  of  ill-devised  institutions.  Self^hness,  intein- 
jHjrate  zeal,  and  shallow  views  of  expediency,  have  concurred  in  the  forina- 
tion  of,  and  the  tenacious  adherence  to,  this  principle  ;  but  eventually  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  universally  abandoned,  when  all  the  temporal  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  pure  Christianity  will,  for  the  first  time, 
be  experienced. 

In  the  department  of  public  instruction,  the  principal  defect  has  hitherto 
arisen  from  the  general  practice  being  too  strictly  confined  to  what  is  usually 
comprehended  in  the  limited  idea  attached  to  the  term  **  education.’*  The 
duties  of  education  properly  commence  at  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  indi- 
\ndual,  and  are  conversant  with  the  details,  both  of  corporal  and  mental 
nurture  and  improvement.  The  poorest  member  of  society  is  entitled  to 
receive,  and  under  a  perfect  system  of  state-administration  will  possess,  full 
opportunities  of  receiving  tbe  advantages  of  a  good  education.  Great 
advances  have  of  late  years  been  made  towards  tbe  due  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  and  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  derivable  from  the  full  extension 
of  that  knowledge  have  already  begun  to  be  felt. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  is,  from  their  nature,  irresistible,  and  is  directed 
by  an  impulse  which,  in  the  middle  and  higher  stages  of  civilization,  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control. 

Immense  improvements  remain  to  be  made  in  the  constitution,  duties, 
and  conduct  of  Governments.  But  the  least  eligible  mode  of  securing  such 
improvements  is  by  a  recourse  to  violence,  with  which  injustice  and  misrule 
are  unavoidably  allied.  No  effectual  amelioration  can  take  place  in  this 
great  branch  of  human  economy,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe 
virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  people ;  and  with  the  increase  of  those  quali¬ 
ties,  the  disposition  for  anarchical  revolution  is  incompatible.  If  we  may, 
with  reason,  hope  for  superior  aids  in  future  from  the  departments  of 
religion  and  education,  we  become  assured  of  eventually  possessing  the  best 
possible  means  of  effecting  those  improvements.  To  these  means  we  may, 
in  the  spirit  of  perfect  loyalty  and  innocence,  look  forward  for  the  gradual 
destruction  of  all  tyrannical  and  injurious  institutions,  which,  however  ap¬ 
parently  adapted  to  a  low  state  of  civilization,  are  nevertheless  degrading  to 
humanity,  and  altogetlier  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  higher  stage. 

We  consider,  in  fine,  the  probabilities  for  an  eventual  state  of  permanent 
peace  to  rest  on  sure  and  valid  foundations ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
dial  tbe  opinion  may  be  generally  entertained  and  cherished,  not  only  as  a 
platter  for  cheerful  meditation,  hut  as  highly  advantageous  to  omr  common 
interests  Gloomy  notions,  something  like  those  which  envelope  the  doctrine 
or  fattliim,  are  usually  connected  witn  the  subject  of  .which  we  have  been 
tretung.  The  opinion  nf  the  inevitable  recurrenoe  of  the  practice  of  war^ 
if  not  always  avowedly,  almost  universally  prevails ;  and  while  the 
®Wmations  of  Providence  are  thus  held  to  be  principally  responsible  for  tbe 
rancour  and  hostility  which  too  often  inflame  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  no 
Wonder  that  those  evil  dispoaitions  are  indulged  with  so  little  remorse  or 
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control.  But  if  it  may  with  truth  be  inft*rr<‘d  from  the  dictates,  as  well  as 
of  reason  as  revelation,  that  the  practice  of  ivar  is  so  far  from  being  an  ir. 
dispensable  or  essential  element  in  the  natural  order  of  human  transaction?, 
that  its  disuse  must  of  necessity  follow  the  attainment  of  the  due  degree  cf 
civiliMtion,  an  important  triumph  is  gained  over  the  prevailing  spirit  cf 
animosity.  The  evil  consequences  of  war  w’ill  be  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
earnestly  deprecated,  when  they  are  understood  to  be  wantonly  created  ;  and 
nations  will  be  encouraged  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  happier  times,  by  i 
sedulous  cultivation  of  the  means  which  are  to  lead  to  permanent  tranquillity. 
It  has  been  our  humble  wish  to  contribute,  in  some  degree,  however  smaH. 
to  the  diffusion  of  just  opinions  upon  the  interesting  subject ;  and  if  the 
atteiiijn  mav  bt*  productive  of  only  a  very  moderate  portion  of  success,  wr 
shall  not  re^et  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  1]. 
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And,  oh  !  I  long'd  for  eagle's  wings 
To  fly  away  !  aw’ay  !  away  ! 

To  join  those  glorious  tdiining  things. 
An  essence  bright  and  fair  as  tliey. 
Exce{>t  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 

No  sounds  pass'd  through  the  gk’n  m 


I  sat  upon  a  rude  grey  stone. 

With  ftms  and  green  moss  overgrown. 
Around  whose  Ikisc  u  silver  stream 
Glided  in  murinurs  sweet  and  wild. 
From  out  a  fount  where  starlight  gleam 
Had  found  a  happy  home,  like  dream 
In  Ixisom  of  a  sleeping  child. 

The  mountain  ash,  with  clusters  red. 
Hung,  like  affection,  o'er  wy  head, 

And  darken'd  w  ith  its  chequer’d  shade 
The  fount  where  living  waters  play'd. 
Bright  dewy  wild-flowers  there  were  grow. 


Of  man  or  living  thing  to  tell ; 

My  breath  seemed  over-audible. 
Breath'd  in  the  solitude— but,  oh  ! 
Though  hush'd  as  hour  of  voiceless  woe, 
TTie  very  silence  of  that  dell 
Upon  ray  heart  like  music  fell  ! 

And  sw’eetest  note  of  fairy  bird. 
Intenser  joy  could  not  have  stirr'd 
Within  my  thrAl'd,  expanding  breast. 
Than  that  dear  melody  of  rest 
1  left  ray  seat,  the  rude  grey  stone, 
W'ith  ferns  and  green  moss  overgrown ; 
For  morning's  first,  pale,  dawning  light, 
Shone  on  the  roan-tree  berries  bright 
And  shed  a  chill  hue  o'er  the  stream, 
Where  star-light  noiv  had  ceased  U' 
gleam. 

With  heavy  heart,  reluctant,  then 
Uleft  the  haunted,  silent  glen.  D*  A- 


Like  happy  things  by  that  stream’s  side, 
And  wm’d  to  listen  to  it  flowing. 

As  on  it  carroll'd  in  its  pride. 

From  savage  brow  of  a  ravine, 
here  foot  of  man  hath  never  been. 

The  shade  of  mighty  branches  fell 
Like  nielaiKholy  o'er  tlie  deli. 

Concealing  in  its  sable  hue 
live  wandering  rivulet  from  view. 

I’roin  off'  its  gUxun  1  turn'd  mine  eye 
Towards  the  blue  and  placid  sky  ; 

Tl»e  stars  were  forth  in  l>eauty  bright, 
Lo\  Hy  as  joy's  own  radiant  light, 
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f  •  day.  I  had  never  before  seen  w} 

jj  j^f  ^  jy _  human  beings,  after  they  were  inaJt* 

PernaJh^a,  OcU  P"~“ers  or  capuve*,  actually 

MV  T^vaa.  ar  ...  poscd  in  Uic  stToets  for  sale, 

■1  DEAS  raiEKD,  ^  m„ket.  This  day] 

In  a  former  letter,  1  told  you  witnessed  from  twelve  to  twenty  ffi 
aomethiog  about  the  slaves  1  oad  these  miserable  objects  placed  out- 
here  in  such  multitudes,  groan-  side  the  shop-doors  of  their  pro- 
heavy  labours  and  prietors,  that  they  might  arrest  ibf 
bondage.  W  hat  1  have  seen  attention  of  any  passing  stnng?^* 
buherto,  however,  has  never  struck  who  wished  to  make  a  purchase 
iht  so  much  as  the  scenes  of  this  They  were  all  young  ;  i  shouW 
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think,  in  general,  between  eight  and 
hixtecn  years  of  age.  Several  of 
them  were  girls,  and  perfectly  naked, 
except  a  slight  covering  round 
the  middle — their  heads  all  closely 
shaven,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  them  clean  ;  and  being  all 
seated  on  the  bare  pavement,  with 
their  heels  drawn  close  in,  their  long 
black  naked  knees  bent  up  by  their 
cheeks,  and  their  heads  hanging  down 
between,  gave  them  a  very  disgust¬ 
ing  appearance  ;  indeed,  with  their 
long,  lank,  naked  arms  and  legs,  and 
the  attitude  in  which  they  were  sit¬ 
ting,  they  had  more  the  appearance 
of  a  species  of  monkeys,  than  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Some  of  tlieir  counte¬ 
nances,  nevertheless,  on  being  nar¬ 
rowly  inspected,  looked  remarkably 
interesting;  there  were  others  whose 
faces  indicated  nothing  but  sulkiness 
and  stupidity.  It  was  a  pitiful  spec¬ 
tacle,  to  see  the  poor  creatures  all 
look  up  with  a  deop  interest  in  the 
face  of  any  passenger  who  stopped  to 
look  at  them,  anxious  to  learn  if  he 
intended  to  purchase,  which  of  their ' 
little  party  he  was  going  to  select  for 
his  choice,  and  whether  he  looked 
as  a  person  who  would  treat  them 
with  kindness.  Then  they  were  all 
so  young,  with  such  a  pitiful  expres¬ 
sion  of  innocence,  and  helplessness, 
and  simplicity  in  their  looks.  Seve¬ 
ral  little  sisters,  with  the  parents,  torn 
from  their  native  homes,  and  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  in  a  foreign  market, 
and  in  hourly  expectation  of  some 
purchaser  who  would  tstke  away  one 
of  them,  perhaps  to  treat  her  cruelly, 
when  far  from  the  little  family  circle 
where  her  other  sisters  shared  with 
her  the  communion  of  misery.  I 
am  told  that  they  think  but  little  of 
their  captivity,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
company  with  their  sisters  and  bro¬ 
thers  ;  but  when  a  little  family  of 
three  or  four  have  been  all  taken  (to¬ 
gether,  and  transported  from  Africa 
to  a  distant  land,  their  hearts  more 
warmly  knit  together  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  sufierings  in  a  long  voyage ;  it 
is  painful  beyond  expression  to  see 
them  severed  in  the  slave-market, 
one  sister  bought  by  one  master, 
another  by  another,  clinging  round 
each  other's  necks  at  parting,  to  take 
a  long  farewell ;  it  may  be  never 
to  meet  again.  Often  in  such  scenes 
the  old  father  and  mother  have  to 


wait  the  last  in  the  market,  before 
they  meet  with  a  purchaser,  and  see 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  torn 
from  their  sight  one  by  one,  some  to 
one  province  of  the  empire,  some  to 
another,  all  to  be  parted  ;  the  most 
of  them  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
passing  their  lives  in  suffering  and 
sorrow  ;  no  friend  near  them  in  their 
hours  of  sickness,  except  the  master, 
who  will  treat  them  with  some  at¬ 
tention,  not  from  sympathy  with 
their  misery,  but  as  he  would  treat 
a  horse  when  unwell,  that  it  may 
soon  be  better,  and  able  again  to 
drudge  out  its  miserable  existence  in 
gaining  him  money.  This  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  principle  from  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  any  kindness  shewn  to  the 
slaves  in  their  hours  of  sickness  and 
affliction. 

I  have  not  seen  the  general  slave- 
market  here;  I  am  told  there  are 
but  few  slaves  in  it  at  present.  When 
once  we  go  to  Bahia,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  days,  I  shall  there  see  such, 
1  believe,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  tell 
you  all  1  know  about  it.  The  slaves 
1  have  seen  here  for  sale  in  the 
streets  I  suppose  are  private  pro¬ 
perty  ;  perhaps  bought  by  the  score, 
at  a  general  sale,  by  some  rich  mer¬ 
chant,  that  he  may  retail  them  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  make  so 
much  profit.  This  practice,  I  am 
told,  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
more  wealthy  proprietors  in  this 
country.  They  not  only  purchase 
slaves,  that  they  may  have  their  lands 
cultivated,  but  purchase  them  just 
by  the  way  of  money-making,  like 
any  other  article  of  commerce,  when 
they  see  a  chance  of  making  a  pro¬ 
fitable  speculation.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  a  wealthy  surgeon,  not  in 
this  place,  but  on  the  coast,  who 
performed  an  act  of  benevolence  to¬ 
wards  some  black  slaves,  from  a  very 
queer  principle.  A  number  of  his 
wealthy  neighbours  had  slaves,  who 
were  like  to  become  losing  bargains 
on  account  of  bruises,  and  sores, 
and  lameness,  and  diseases  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  rendering  them  unable 
to  work.  They  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  quit  of  them  on  any  terms, 
as  they  were  considered  almost  j»st 
hopes  of  recovery,  at  Jeast  of  b«ng 
useful ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  in 
their  possession,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  ciiaracter,  they  were  obliged  to 
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give  ill  cm  bometbiug  to  ketp  tlitui 
iLilve^  however  roiaeratble  tbeir  ex- 
ifcteuise  might  be.  '1  he  burgeon  took 
advantage  of  the  dispobition  of  his 
neighbours  to  get  quit  of  their  dis> 
eas^  slavea, — examined  the  nature 
of  their  various  coinpiaints, — said 
there  was  very  little  hopes  of  reco¬ 
very,  but  at  the  same  time  told  ilieir 
masters  that  he  was  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  all,  provided  they  would 
give  them  to  him  at  a  very  low 
price.  He  purchased  them  for  a 
mere  trifle, — took  them  Imme  to  his 
own  house, — and  by  proper  medical 
treatment  healed  all  their  diseases, — 
fed  them  a  w  hile  on  healthy  food,  till 
ibev  were  all  plump  and  lat,  and  had 
a  £n«,  strong,  healthy  appearance ; 
then  took  tlitm  to  viarlcftf  like  bo 
many  horses,  after  gocxl-keeping, — 
sold  them  at  extravagant  prices,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his 
chartialUe  speculation !  It  is  very 
shocking  at  flrst  for  an  Englishman 
to  lisltn  to  the  conversation  ol'  two 
regular  slave'/uckcjrjt,  when  they  are 
imputing  to  one  another,  with  a  sort 
of  kuauitk  confidence,  the  various 
artiflees  by  which  they  contrived  to 
get  rid  of  a  slave  whom  they  consi¬ 
dered  a  bad  bargain.  They  will  tell 
bow  be  was  iU-natured, — how  he 
was  of  a  quarrtlaome  disposition, — 
bow  he  was  a  thief, — how  he  was 
laiv, — bow  be  was  subject  to  such 
and  such  a  disease, — bow  his  hands 
and  his  feet  were  tender,  and  could 
not  endure  hard  labour,  &c. ;  and 
then  they  exult  so  much  in  having 
ukeu  good  care  of  him  for  a  while, 
feeding  him  well  until  he  looked 
healUiy  and  cheerful,  aT»d  then  at 
last  takii^  him  to  the  market  and 
st  Uiug  him,  uitk  all  Lit  faults,  at  a 
high  price,  just  as  a  horse- jockey 
would  exult  in  having  cheated  his 
neighbour  with  a  broken- winded, 
fla^ookiag  horse. 

1  told  you  in  the  fonner  part  of 
^is  letter  that  there  were  few  slaves 
in  the  market  here  at  present :  it, 
however,  bids  fair  to  be  well  supplied 
for  there  is  a  ship  just 
heariim  in  sight  under  the  Porui- 
gueoe  flag,  which,  1  am  told,  by  those 
who  have  looked  at  her  through  the 
gliM,  is  a  alave-ship.  I  shall  write 
jw  no  fu^er  till  she  ooaoe  in,  and 
rhea  1  will  tell  you  what  is  to  be 
aeen. 


Yesterday  the  ship  of  which  I 
told  you  came  in,  and  as  she  auchured 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sierii 
of  our  frigate,  1  had  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  very  distinct  view  of  her 
through  the  glass.  I'he  deck  was 
quite  crowded  writh  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  from  infancy 
to  grey  hairs.  They  were  all  naked, 
except  one  little  rag  round  their  mid¬ 
dle.  I  suppose  they  never  get  any 
other  clothing  till  once  they  are 
bought,  when  their  new  master  gives 
them  what  clothes  he  chooses.  They 
had  all  their  heads  close  shaved, 
which  gave  them  a  very  disagreeable 
appearance  ;  and  if  they  were  hud- 
dieii  as  close  together  below  as  they 
were  on  deck,  the  confined  air,  from 
80  many  naked  bodies,  in  such  a  hot 
climate,  must,  1  should  suppose, 
have  been  very  injurious  to  their 
health.  There  seemed  lo  be  very 
little  stir  or  animation  among  them, 
but  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
shore  of  the  strange  land,  destined  to 
be  the  place  of  their  captivity.  1 
could  see  now  and  then  a  scanty  allow¬ 
ance  of  something  served  out  to  them 
for  eating  and  drinking,  but  1  was 
not  near  enough  to  discern  what  it 
was.  After  tlie  slave-ship  bad  fairly 
anchored,  a  large  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  perhaps  about  the  size  of  a 
frigates  launch,  and  into  this  the 
poor  captives  were  crowded,  to  be 
conveywi  •  to  the  market.  The  first 
cargo  that  came  on  shore  were  all 
women  ;  1  think  there  might  perhaps 
be  forty  or  fifty  stow^  into  the 
boat  ;  it  had  seats  all  round  it,  and 
was  evidently  built  for  the  purpose ; 
on  these  seats  they  were  all  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows,  fore  and  aft,  and 
athwart  ships :  and  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat  was  the  person  who  com- 
tsanded,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand ; 
placed,  also,  round  the  sides  of  the 
I  boat,  at  regular  intervals,  sat  the 
rather  old,  wither-faoed  negro  wo¬ 
men,  with  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  white  turban  wrapt  round  their 
heads,  1  suppose,  as  a  mark  of  au¬ 
thority  ;  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies 
<mite  naked,  except  the  rag  round 
the  middle,  and  (ke^  also  bad  whips 
in  their  handa,  or  a  kind  of  scourges, 
made  of  something  resembling  whip¬ 
lashes.  As  soon  as  the  boat  moved 
off  from  the  ship,  there  was  begun  a 
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tfiia  song,  in  which  only  a  few 
rook  a  part,  but  after  they  hail  sung 
a  little,  they  all  seelued  to  join  in 
chorus.  It  was,  1  imagine,  an  African 
song;  the  stanzas  were  very  short, 
ami  with  but  few  notes  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  ;  it  scineil  very  simple,  anti  they 
joined  in  it  with  a  kind  of  t/r//, 
which  reminded  me  of  what  1  have 
read  of  the  war-songs  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  the  strangest,  wildest  music, 
indet'il  1  never  heard  any  thing  be¬ 
fore,  either  for  cadence  or  rhyme, 
that  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
it.  1  regret  much  that  1  was  not 
musician  enough  to  take  down  the 
notes,  for,  simple  as  they  were,  the  air 
was  to  me  so  strange,  that  I  cannot 
remember  it;  but,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  has  left  an  impression 
on  my  inind'that  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  was  like  something  wild  and  un¬ 
earthly  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  struck  me  as  being  in  any  degree 
j^lnintive ;  indeed  from  what  1  saw 
afterwards,  the  music  seemetl  to  have 
been  gotten  up  for  a  purpose  exactly 
the  reverse  of  lamentation  ;  for  they 
liad  not  long  sung,  till  a  number  of 
them  gave  over  joining  in  the  chorus, 
obviously  from  want  of  spirits  ;  and 
as  soon  as  any  of  them  became  silent, 

1  perceived  the  old  black  negro  wo¬ 
men,  with  the  white  turbans  and 
the  scourges,  give  them  some  lashes, 
which  made  them  begin  again.  The 
tide  and  the  swell  drove  the  boatim- 
meiliately  under  our  lee ;  they  were 
at  one  time  close  alongside  of  us, 
and  1  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  that  was  going  on ;  they  were  all 
women,  and  you  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  disgusting  spectacle  than  the 
old,  naked,  infernal  hags,  with  their 
black  wrinkled  faces,  and  white  tur¬ 
bans,  and  brown  withered  breasts, 
and  the  scourges  in  their  bands,  with 
which  they  Hogged  the  poor,  sor¬ 
rowful-looking  young  creatures,  lo 
^ake  them  sing  mirthful  songs  to 
keep  up  their  spirits,  when  they  were 
evidently  far  more  inclined  to  weep ; 
and  then  the  moving  engine  of  the 
^holc  was  a  silly-looking,  sallow- 
faceil  Portuguese  devil,  a^ut  five 
^  feet  high,  of  a  very  idender  make 
I  hovish  appearance,  with  his  whip 
I  2  nig  hand  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
I  He  was  evidently  well  cat  out  for  the 
■  I  !®®nman  employment,  for,  young  as 
,  ne  was,  his  face  bore  the  expression 
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of  cold-bloodeil  cruelty,  and  ns  if  he 
seemeil  to  take  a  delight  in  shewing 
his  authority,  by  treating,  and  caus¬ 
ing  to  be  treated,  the  victims  who 
were  under  him  with  the.  most  un¬ 
feeling  brutality.  He  made  them 
sing  all  the  way  to  the  shore  in  spite 
of  their  sorrow  ;  and  when  any  of 
them  refused,  there  w’as  a  fresh  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  whip  or  the  scourge, 
until  they  joined  again  in  the  chorus. 
Who  the  old  black  hags  were  1  know 
not ;  they  seemed  to  be  obedient  to 
his  nod,  and  quite  prepareil,  even 
with  a  malignant  pleasure,  for  in¬ 
flicting  any  degree  of  punishment 
which  he  thought  fit  to  command. 

I  siipi>ose  they  must  have  betm  old 
slaves,  or  slave-drivers,  trained  to  the 
service,  for  they  seemeil  to  have  no 
sort  of  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling 
with  the  young  ones,  over  whom  they 
ruletl  with  so  much  rigour.  'Fhcy 
changed  the  songs  once  or  twice.'  I 
could  not  make  myself  altogether 
certain,  but  1  imagined  that  the  oh! 
ones,  with  the  turbans,  took  the  lead, 
and  then  the  young  ones  were  obligecl 
to  follow.  It  brought  to  my  recol¬ 
lection  the  Jews  who,  wlieircarrieil 
into  captivity,  hung  up  their  harps 
on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  wept  when  they  remembered 
Zion.  **  For  they  that  carried  us 
away  captive  required  of  us  a  song  ; 
and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of 
us  mirth,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion.  How  shall  we  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  ?” 

I  have  nothing  more  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  tell  you  at  present. — 
We  sail  for  Bahia  to-morrow.  If  I 
go  on  writing  at  this  rate,  you  are 
likely  to  have  a  number  of  letters  by 
the  time  I  have  visiteil  Bahia,  Hio- 
de-Janeiro,  the  River  Plata,  Cape 
Horn,  Chili,  Valiwiraiso,  Peru,  Lima, 
and  the  Andes. — Farewell  for  the 
present. 

Letter  VI. 

H.  M.  S.  D - , 

Hahuij  Oct.  1821. 

MY  DEAR  PIlIEND, 

Were  it  not  for  the  variety  and 
the  novelty  of  the  foreign  scenes  I  ' 
have  an  opportunity  of  ^holdin^,  1 
should  soon  get  sick  of  this  rambling, 
restless  life.  It  is  not  yet  five  months 
since  I  left  the  hills  of  heather  and 


mist,  and  yet  e\’en  in  this  sunny  cli-  briar  Ledges  l)eneatli 
mate,  where  Nature  |>our8  forth  her  shed  all  their  fragrac 
riches  with  such  lavish  prodigality,  tree  no  longer  bends 
in  nay  solitary  hours  1  get  sick  of  it  its  bunches  of  scarlet 
all,  and  wish  to  have  a  walk  once  berry  bushes  bang 
more  among  the  moorlands  of  my  na-  low  over  the  cliffs  ^  t 
live  land.  It  is  common  for  people  at  mountain  glides  aw 
home  to  lament  the  dreary  appear-  channel  of  blue  rock 
anoe  of  Scotland  amidst  the  hail  choly  murmur ;  and 
showers  of  decaying  autumn,  and  the  the  fading  branches, 
desolation  of  winter,  it  is  now  that  and  green,  and  beau 
season  of  the  year,  and  you  cannot  whirling  eddies  in  th 
imagine  how  much  1  miss  it.  I  feel  dark  pool.  The  mav 
very  much  disapfiointed  in  the  month  dove  have  forgotten  i 
of  October  to  see  tlte  woods  all  green,  in  the  bazel  thicket, 
and,  insteKl  of  becoming  yellow,  and  tain-lark  no  longer 
scattering  their  wiiliered  and  torn  mer  melodies  among  t 
leaves  in  the  sleety  blast,  bursting  of  the  morning  sky 
forth  in  richer  luxuriance,  with  the  speaks  of  the  desola 
promise  of  a  brighter  spring,  and  a  winter.  Alas !  1  fai 
summer  without  eud.  There  is  no-  home,  but  1  am  awa 
thing  that  1  shall  miss  so  much  as  dream  by  the  dashii 
the  change  of  seasons.  1  have  no  sea.  How  different 
idea  how  1  shall  contrive  to  pass  among  which  1  wen 
three  years  of  perpetual  summer,  and  terday  for  the  first  tii 
tropical  sunshine,  with  the  woods  al-  ed  at  some  distance  f 
ways  green,  and  the  flowers  aye  in  a  beautiful  little  bar 
blossom.  How  1  envy  you,  my  dear  pebbles  and  white  sa 

- ,  the  felicity  of  a  pensive  walk  of  the  Consul’s  gard 

among  the  woods  of  our  childhood,  early  for  dinner,  and 
among  the  broomie  braes  and  the  the  woods  in  various 
green  mountains  of  my  beloved  Cra-  to  shelter  ourselves  1 
trick  I  Alas!  1  am  far  away  in  an-  heat  of  the  sun,  bene: 
Ollier  hemisphere ;  but  1  love  to  re-  of  the  dark  and  wide* 
member  what  you  are  all  doing  at  go-tree,  and  the  bro 
home  in  this  season  of  the  year.  1  of  the  banana.  Th< 
love  to  fancy  the  woods  all  drest  in  are  so  large,  that  one 
robes  of  decaying  yellow ;  the  corn-  a  fine  shade.  There 
fields  so  lately  waving,  rich  with  a  plant,  whose  leaves 
rustlingharvest  of  golden  grain,  stript  screen.  1  forget  the 
of  their  treasures,  save  where,  here  grows  in  great  abun 
and  there,  the  farmer  is  getting  the  place  where  we  lani 
farewell  sheaves  into  his  cart,  to  car-  its  green  leafy  fcathe] 
ry  them  into  the  barii-yard.  1  fan-  exactly  like  the  oni 
cy  1  hear  the  first  sound  of  the  thresh-  Scotland,  but  some  < 
ing-mill  preparing  the  straw  to  cover  immensely  large,  tl 
the  stacks  with  a  thick  yellow  coat,  would  almost  cover 
to  keep  them  snug  from  the  storms  house.  Wheu  the  1 
and  ravages  of  the  coming  winter,  am  told,  they  just  ( 
1  see  the  parks  all  bleak  and  bare,  three  of  these  large  1 

stems  in  the  carui, 

to  TO  set  at  liberty  to  range  the  long-  of  them  together,  an 
prohibited  meadows  and  corn-fields,  a  tent  to  shelter  the 
getUng  the  sweet  fresh  grass,  which  when  they  go  to  slet 
hath  reaped  the  keen  edge  of  the  found,  likewise,  gre 
swiping  scythe,  or  the  gleaning  the  castor-oil  plant 
sickle.  1  he  broom-flowers  have  fail-  very  broad  leaves, 

1  braes^  of  Bridgend  ;  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  or 

Iwch  is  stript  of  its  thick  green  fo-  tree,  but  on  a  mu 
;  the  laburnum  hath  let  fall  Orange-trees,  loaded 
Its  fringes  of  flowery  gold  ;  the  sweet-  were  also  seen  on  e^ 
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but  the  oranges  were  in  general  hard 
and  unrii>c,  it  being  only  spring  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  seasons.  Nothing  de¬ 
lighted  me  so  much  as  the  tamarind 
trees.  They  have  in  general  a  round, 
bushy  head,  very  thickly  armed  with 
leaves,  dark,  smooth,  and  rustling. 
We  found  abundance  of  them  in 
the  Consul’s  garden,  but  there  were 
few  tamarinds  on  them.  We  gather- 
ihI  plenty,  however,  from  the  ground, 
which  had  been  shaken  off.  I  was 
so  fond  of  eating  them,  that  I  spoil¬ 
ed  all  my  teeth,  they  were  so  sour. 
The  mango  is  a  fine,  delicious  fruit, 
when  you  are  used  to  it  a  little  ;  it 
is  very  cooling  and  juicy,  but  at  first 
you  fancy  it  has  a  fiavour  something 
like  turpentine.  It  has  an  immense 
large  stone  inside  of  it ;  the  fruit  is 
a  soft  pulpy  substance,  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  stone  and  the  rind ;  the 
best  way  to  manage  it  is  to  cut  it  in 
slices  from  the  stone  with  a  knife, 
rind  and  all,  and  then  scrape  the  pulp 
out  of  the  rind  with  a  spoon.  1  ne¬ 
ver  felt  myself  so  completely  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country  as  on  ray  first  landing, 
and  getting  into  the  wood.  Around 
me  were  thousands  of  trees,  and 
plants,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 
birds,  but  not  a  single  one  of  them 
awakened  the  recollections  of  home. 
They  were  all  new  to  me,  and  I  knew 
the  names  of  but  very  few  of  them. 
I  found,  for  the  first  time,  the  .sen- 
.uiive  plant  growing  wild.  It  spreads 
over  very  often  marshy  ground, 
something  like  a  tumbler.  The  sen¬ 
sitive  leaves  spread  out  prettily 
from  the  creeping  tendrils  in  the 
sunshine,  something  like  lady-fern. 
It  is  curious  to  come  to  a  little  din¬ 
gle  of  them,  where  there  are  a  thou- 
5»and  tendrils  all  interwoven,  like  a 
bramble  thicket,  to  shake  the  twig, 
and  communicate  the  vibration  to 
the  whole,  and  see  ten  thousand  green 
all  curling  themselves  up,  and 
shrinking  back  at  your  approach,  as 
It  afraid  of  being  trod  on,  the  sensa- 
tjon-like  feeling  of  life  running  over 
them  all  as  a  shock  of  electricity. 
I  have  seen  a  great  variety  of  strange 
birds  and  insects,  the  most  of  them 
'ery  beautiful  ;  their  plumage  in 
sparkling  with  a  great  variety 
of  brilliant  hxies.  The  butterflies  are 
^f^cr  than^l  had  any  conception  of, 
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and  have  a  most  da'/zling  appe.!!  aiuv 
in  the  sunshine,  with  their  light 
wings  glancing  like  gold.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  humming-birds  to 
be  seen  fluttering  ainong  the  branches, 
and  they  have  a  pretty,  sparkling  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  so  small,  that 
the  brilliancy  of  their  hues  is  almost 
invisible  till  once  you  set  them  a  flut¬ 
tering  and  humming  like  bees,  among 
the  green  foliage,  and  then  they 
twinkle  like  stars.  I  have  never  seen 
such  large  ants,  or  in  such  numbers, 
as  here.  Bee-hives  are  nothing  in 
comparison  of  the  hillocks  they  raise ; 
many  of  them  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  ten  or  twelve  in  circumference. 
J  sat  yesterday  afternoon  beside  one 
of  them,  watching  the  employment  of 
its  industrious  inmates  for  nearly  tw'o 
hours.  I  could  not  see  what  w^as  go¬ 
ing  on  inside,  but  the  swarms  of  ants 
constantly  employed  in  carrying  in 
green  leaves  were  innumerable.  The 
entrance  to  their  hive  was  a  hole 
of  almost  an  inch  diameter,  and  1 
am  sure,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at 
the  rate  at  which  I  saw  them  work¬ 
ing,  they  must  have  carried  in  as 
many  leaves  as  w’ould  have  filled  a 
hut.  From  the  mouth  of  their  hole, 
they  had  a  regular  road  worn  about 
three  or  four  inches  broad ;  where  it 
terminated  I  could  not  tell,  for  it 
was  lost  in  the  thicket,  or  about 
thirty  yards  distance.  Along  this 
road  of  theirs  was  a  constant  stream 
of  ants  still  moving ;  those  who  were 
coming  in  had  each  a  green  leaf  on 
its  back,  and  those  going  out  were 
empty.  It  was  curious  to  see  a  little 
stream  of  green  leaves  moving  along, 
and  you  cannot  think  what  a  con¬ 
fusion  it  created  when  I  stopi^ed  the 
stream  for  about  ten  minutes,  by 
placing  a  stone  on  the  mouth  of  the 
hive.  You  may  conceive' what  num¬ 
bers  of  them  sometimes  infest  the 
neighbourhooil  of  the  gardens,  when 
you  are  told  that  several  orange  trees 
have  been  covered  with  green  leaves 
over-night,  and  in  the  morning  found 
stript  of  their  foliage  as  naked  as  if 
the  , leaves  had  all  fallen  by  a  se¬ 
vere  frost.  I  have  seen  many  of  the 
trees  stript,  though  I  never  nad  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  such  a  sud¬ 
den  proof  of  their  destructive  power ; 
it  is  a  thing,  however,  very  common. 
In  spoiling  the  garden-grounds  by 
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their  iniinense  hillocks,  tliey  are  as 

annoying  as  moles  are  at  home,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  tliein, 
for  before  you  dig  to  the  bottom  of 
their  hive,  you  raise  a  deep  pit,  and 
by  the  time  you  have  expelled  them 

from  one,  they  find  another,  thus 
going  on  naultiplying  and  increasing 
their  hives  without  end.  They  are 
very  large  and  black,  nearly  the 

same  length  as  the  common  hive- bee, 
but  slender,  aiid  remarkably  ugly. 

I  have  not  seen  any  with  wings  ; 

if  such,  I  should  not  choose  to  reside 

long  in  their  neighbourhootl.  1  have 
seen  no  bee-hives :  whether  the  flowers 
he  rich  with  honey,  1  do  not  know  ; 

1  suspect  not,  for  if  they  be  very 
beautiful,  they  are  not  very  frequent. 

'J'he  plumage  of  the  birds  is  also 
very  brilliant,  but  their  songs  are 
far  from  being  sweet. 

The  country  around  this  has  a 

much  more  beautiful  appearance, 
seen  from  a  distance,  than  Pernam¬ 
buco.  The  land  lies  higher,  the 

prospect  is  more  extensive,  and  there 

is  a  more  beautiful  variety  of  woods 
and  plains,  little  hills  and  glens,  or 
rather  eminences  and  acclivities, 

forests  and  green  fields,  running 
along  the  back  of  the  city  ;  at  about 

half  a  mile’s  distance  there  is  a  fine 
lake  of  fresh  water,  both  sides  of 
which  are  prettily  shaded  with  wood ; 

and  there  are  little  foot-paths  here 

and  there,  where  you  can  walk  on 
both  sides  of  it,  from  which  you 
have  a  most  retired,  agreeable  pro¬ 
spect.  There  is  comparatively  little 

cultivated  land,  however,  near  the 
city,  except  the  gardens  and  orchards 
around  the  country  seats  of  the  rich 
roercliants ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  are  remarkably  pretty,  and 
filled  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
finest  fruit-trees  the  country  produ¬ 
ces.  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  sugar 
plantations ;  I  fancy  they  are  at  a 
good  distance  into  the  country.  I 
nave  seen  some  straggling  coffee- 
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trees  among  the  woo<ls,  covered  witii 
green  fruit,  but  nothing  like  any  n. 

gular  coffee  plantation.  Nothing  has 
delighted  me  more  than  walking  in 
the  gardens  under  the  shade  of  liuir- 
trees  and  orange-trees,  mangoes  and 

tamarinds,  &c.,  all  loaded  with  the 
richest  promise  of  a  luxuriant  crop. 
Under  their  thick- spreading  foliage 
one  can  enjoy  a  fine  cool  walk,  even 

at  noon-day  ;  at  least  cool  in  com¬ 
parison  of  a  w’alk  under  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  for  even  in 
the  coolest  shade,  a  breath  like  that 

of  an  oven  breaks  in  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  atmosphere  around  you.  The 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers 

have  as  delicate  an  appearance  as 

1  expected,  hut  the  grass  has  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  character  from  any 
thing  at  home.  1 1  does  not  cover  the 
sward  with  a  rich  coat  of  thick  gnen 
velvet,  fancifully  intermingled  with 

flowers,  but  grows  in  long  straggling 
tufts  here  and  there.  The  blades 
are  broad  and  coarse,  and  the  fields 
have  a  very  parched  appearance,  for 

one  half  of  the  sandy  soil  is  never 
covered.  The  thin  straggling  bushes 
of  grass  spring  up  several  inches 

asunder,  something  like  thin  ears  of 

corn  on  an  arid  soil,  and  even  at  in¬ 
tervals  you  see  the  lizard  rustling 
among  them  ;  yet  the  scenery,  taken 

as  a  whole,  is  delightful  1  cannot 

better  describe  it  than  by  quoting  a 
stanza  from  Childe  Harold  : 

The  green  hills 

Are  clothM  wdth  early  blossoms ;  through 
the  grass 

The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer. birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  jwsj't 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their 
class, 

Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their 
dyes 

Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass : 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet’s  deep  blue 
eyes. 

Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  Heaven,  seems 
coloured  by  its  skies. 
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IKe  determined  to  devote  another  to  describe  the  entire  assemblage  of 
(lay  to  tlie  Gallery.  In  proceeding  the  Gallery  were  equally  vain  and 
thither,  Sir  George  retraced  the  lead-  tedious;  and,  indeed,  such  a  task, 
ing  points  of  the  conversation  which  if  executed,  would  embrace  the  men- 
lately  passed  at  the  Swedish  Ain  has-  tion  of  many  works  unworthy  of 
sador's,  regarding  the  fair  authoress  regard.  This  collection,  like  the 

of  “  France,”  and  her  projected  Sybil’s  books,  would  lose  none  of  its 

work  on  Italy.  He  had  succeeded,  value,  by  losing  two-thirds  of  its 
he  said,  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  a  bulk.  To  guide-books  and  ciceroni 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  the  be  left  the  duty  of  extolling  to  the 

lady,  containing  some  strictures  on  skies,  in  eternal  bursts  of  strained 

the  opinions  she  had  advanced.  The  commendation,  every  block  of  mar- 
circuiustaiices  which  gave  rise  to  this  ble  and  every  bit  of  canvass  on  which 
letter  appeared  to  me  rather  curious ;  a  brush  or  a  chisel  has  been  em- 
but  as  travellers,  licensed  as  they  ployed!  1  entirely  agree  with  Mr 

are,  have  no  privilege  to  deal  in  Bell*,  whose  taste,  in  matters  of 

scandal,  for  once  I  shall  keep  si-  criticism,  is  of  the  highest  order, 
lence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  without  en-  that  there  is  no  practice  more  impro- 
croaching  upon  further  particulars,  per,  and  none  more  destructive  of 
that  at  a  certain  conversazione,  the  all  hope  of  forming  good  taste  in  an 

lady  in  question  happened  to  enter  inexperienced  person,  than  that  of 
into  argument  with  one  of  the  Grand  representing  every  picture  and  statue 
Duke’s  ministers,  regarding  the  cha-  as  a  glorious  capo  d' opera.  To  this 

racter  and  acquirements  of  the  Ita-  reprehensible  practice,  so  prevalent 

lian  ladies.  Having  dispensed  her  in  Italy,  the  growth  of  much  false 
strictures  with  too  liber^  a  hand,  taste  may  be  imputed  ;  and,  consci- 
the  severity  of  her  remarks  drew  entiously,  1  believe  that  much  more 

forth  the  minister,  who,  with  suavity  of  that  spurious  commodity  abounds 

and  firmness,  defended  his  country-  among  our  travelled  English  than 
Avomen.  Thinking,  afterwards,  that  tliey  are  willing  to  allow.  Few  im- 
tlie  impression  he  had  made  upon  her  prove  their  taste  to  that  degree  which 
ladyship  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  enables  them  to  rest  upon  their  own 
he  next  morning  favoured  her  with  judgment ;  yet  all  pretend  they  are 
some  of  his  sentiments  repeated  in  profound  connoisseurs,  and  criticise 
the  letter  1  have  mentioned.  Copies  accordingly, 
of  it  have  got  abroad ;  and  as,  in  In  ranging  along  the  extended 
fact,  it  is  busily  circulated  and  keen-  corridors  of  the  Gallery,  and  their 
ly  canvassed  among  the  English  splendid  lateral  apartments,  the  ob- 
here,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  en-  jects  attracting  my  regard  have  been 
grossing  the  copy  I  received  in  a  very  numerous.  But  few  of  them 
corner  of  iny  journal.  Some  value  have  I  made  the  subject  of  written 
inay  be  set  upon  it,  as  a  kind  of  cu-  remark.  In  the  Tribune,  into  which 
riosity,  considering  its  object  and  we  again,  as  if  instinctively,  entered 
originating  circumstances.  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures. 

The  Tribune  and  the  Hall  of  Among  these  is  the  Venus  of  Titian, 
Mobe,  though  containing  the  prime  whom  some  connoisseurs  have  been 
attractions  of  the  Gallery,  are  yet  pleased  to  set  up  as  a  rival  of  the 
far  from  exhausting  its  treasures.  Venus  de  Medici  herself.  For  ray 
A  multitude  of  other  enticing  ob-  own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  tho 
jects  rivet  the  attention  at  all  hands,  productions  of  painting  and  sculp- 
soliciting,  in  almost  an  equal  degree,  ture  are,  in  point  of  relative  exceU 
ihe  admiration  of  the  spectator.  But  lence,  fair  subjects  of  comparison  ; 

The  late  Mr  John  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  His  “  Observations  of  Italy/*  recently 
r'lhlished,  though  posthumous,  is  a  classical  work  on  subjects  of  art. 
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|iicLurcbf  liuwtvtr  pkabiiif;  by  tht  du  kbtw  a  progress  irom  the  Jrv 
>aritiy  aiul  brighLiiesb  of  their  re-  and  stift  style  of  his  master,  I’ieiro 
preseuutiiHis,  want  the  truth  aad  Perrugino,  to  one  much  more  warm 
bubstaDtial  character  of  statues;  and  and  easy,  and  indicative  of  those 
in  other  req>ects,  more  easily  felt  powers  which  were  to  give  to  the 
than  described,  it  is  difficult  to  in-  world  his  inimitable  Transfipira. 
biitute  any  parallel  between  them.  iion. 

The  Venus  of  Titian  is  undoubtedly  The  Hall  of  Niobe,  besides  the 
beautiful— of  sovereign  excellence  group  of  statues  to  which  it  owes 
as  a  picture ;  and  the  effect  she  pro-  its  name,  contains  also  many  pictures 
iluces  would  be  still  greater,  were  by  celebrated  masters.  On  subjects 
the  Venus  dt  3{^dic{,  who  stands  be-  of  painting,  however,  I  am  inclined 
hide  her,  removed  from  the  apart-  sometimes  to  distrust  my  judgment, 
ment.  But  we  cannot  turn  our  eye  and  therefore,  at  present,  1  chusc  to 
Irom  the  marble  to  the  canvass  with  be  reputed  wise,  by  obsersing  a  sa- 
any  idea  of  equality — I  venture  to  gacious  silence.  At  the  risk  of  ex- 
say,  of  comparison — between  them,  posing  the  impurity  of  my  taste,  I 
Jnde|>eudently  of  the  relative  fiimsi-  venture  to  admit,  that  I  am  disposed 
ness  to  which  1  have  adverted,  of  a  to  prefer  farcical  pictures  to  heroic 
picture  when  placed  beside  a  statue,  ones.  This,  by  the  way,  may  ac- 
tliere  is  here  a  total  want  of  chastity  count  for  the  impression  which  I 
and  purity  of  taste — of  that  beauty  entertain,  that  comical  statues  ranly 
by  itself,  exclusive  of  meretricious  fail  to  produce  their  intended  effect, 
accident,  which  has  formerly  been  while  as  much  cannot  be  predicated 
the  subject  of  some  of  my  remarks,  of  many  of  their  more  dignified 
In  truth,  the  Venus  of  Titian  is  vo-  brethren.  In  the  Hall  of  Niobe  arc 
luptuuus  and  impure.  Her  biauty  is  two  immense  battle-pieces,  painted 
of  a  terrestrial  character,  compared  by  Rubens.  The  canvass  is  crowd- 
witli  the  celestial  loveliness  of  the  ed  with  riders  and  horses — with 
marble  goddess.  She  has  been  mould-  slayers  and  with  slain,  and  teems 
ed  withiu  the  dominion  of  passion,  with  all  the  objects  of  excitement  in- 
Thc  \'  enus  de  Medici  bespeaks  the  cident  to  the  scene.  Yet  I  would 
calm  w  hich  it  igns  beyond  its  limit.  give  both  of  these  pieces,  and  a  dozen 
1  have  said  that  Michael  Angelo,  more  such  to  boot,  for  a  smaller 
Ifuido,  Dometiicbino,  C'orregio,  and  picture  by  the  same  master,  of  which 
l>a  \’inci,  with  other  master  paint-  a  drunken  Bacchus  is  the  subject. 
<rs,  have  here  contributed  their  Bacchus  himself  is  admirably  de- 
riches.  1  venerate  diese  names,  and  picted— drunk  to  the  very  life. 
greatly  admire  their  productions.  Bacchanalian  is  in  the  act  of  pres- 
But  1  have  searched  among  them  in  sing  more  grapes  for  the  already 
vain  fw  any  thing  to  equal  the  fine  inebriated  god,  while  a  SUenus 
old  statues  that  are  ranged  around  stands  hard  by,  draining,  con  a- 
me.  \\  e  dwell  upon  the  statues  for  more,  a  goblet  to  the  very  dregs ; 
hours, ^  and  every  hour  they  rise  in  and  a  naked  boy  beside  them,  who 
value  in  our  estimation  ;  our  respect  has  drunk  more  than  he  can  keep, 
lor  the  artists  who  formed  them  en-  appears  in  excellent  character,  a 
creasing  more  and  the  longer  most  effective  picture  of  his  intoxi* 

we  ranteroplate  them ;  but  3ie  eating  potations.  Perhaps,  however, 
paintings  we  burry  over  in  a  few  '  the  painter  in  this  room  who  ap- 
minutes— our  examination  of  them  pears  to  most  advantage  is  Hunt- 
proceeding,  perhaps,  rather  from  a  horst,  called  Gerardo  della  Nottc, 
senae  of  duty  than  from  any  feeling  because  of  the  celebrity  of  his  night- 
of  their  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  not  pieces.  Among  several  pictures  of 
iny  intention  to  enter  into  an  exa-  this  artist,  there  is  one  represent- 
tninadon  of  pictures  in  this  en-  ing  a  mother,  who  uncovers  her 
chanting  cabinet.  1  shall  only  re-  new-born  infant,  and  shews  it  to 
mark,  that  1  was  much  interested  her  gossips,  while  the  father  look* 
by  ux  pictures  of  Raphael,  executed  over  her  shoulder  to  obtain  a  sight 
at  dil^rrat  periods  of  his  life,  and  of  it.  The  painter  hat  absurdly 
ronBdcTcd  as  marking  the  gradations  chosen— for  clever  painters  can  do 
♦♦f  hw  cxcclletice.  They  certainly  very  absurd  things— to  make  the 
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li^lu  procoeil  from  the  cliiUrs  hotly, 
bv  way  of  radiant  frfories,  to  re- 
i/rescnt  the  gossips  with  their  arms 
Ilevotioiially  folded  across  their 
breasts,  and  to  entitle  the  piece 
“  The  Adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus." 
fake  away  these  incongruous  as¬ 
sociations,  and  the  picture  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  giving  a  most  amusing  and 
natural  representation  of  the  vanity 
of  a  silly  woman  brought  to-bed  of 
her  rirst-born — of  the  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction  of  a  su^Hirannua- 
ted  husband— and  of  the  simpering 
atfectation  of  two  goody  gossips,  who 
discover  that  the  infant  is  a  perfect 
prodigy,  and  as  like  its  father  as  it 
eau  stare. 

^Vhile  occupied  with  pictures,  I 
shall,  before  quitting  the  subject, 
l  ike  notice  of  one  department  of  art, 
numerous  specimens  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  Florentine  Gallery, 

1  mean  the  portraits.  When  a  col¬ 
lection  of  these  is  aimed  at,  the  va¬ 
lue  consists  much  in  their  number ; 
and  here  there  is  an  ample  assort¬ 
ment  of  likenesses,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  both  on  canvass  and  in  mar¬ 
ble.  The  number  of  busts  is  very 
considerable ;  the  paintings  are  far 
more  numerous;  the  whole  consti¬ 
tuting  a  collection  of  painted  and 
sculptured  heads,  unequalled  in  the 
world.  Of  Roman  Emperors  and 
Empresses  there  is  the  completest  se¬ 
ries  in  existence.  It  consists  of  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  marble  busts, 
extending  from  Julius  C«sar  to  the 
immediate  successors  of  Constantine. 
Many  of  these  busts  are  valuable  for 
their  rarity ;  many  more  for  their 
beauty;  but  not  a  few — the  truth 
must  be  told — are  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thenticity.  The  collection  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  families  of  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors.  There  are,  though 
not  in  a  regular  series,  a  great  many 
heads,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
low-relief  representations  of  the  war¬ 
riors,  philosophers,  patriots,  and  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Among  such 
multiplied  objects  1  shall  not  descend 
to  particulars ;  but  1  may  remark, 
jhat  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great 
18  allowed  to  be  unrivalled.  Those 
of  Cicero,  of  Seneca,  and  of  many 
V  Btit  that 

of  Marcus  Brutus  is  a  mere  inven- 
tion  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  not  near- 
y  finishtxl,  and  yet  it  has  been  more 


celebrated,  in  sober  dissertations  and 
panegyrical  epigrams,  than  all  the 
rest  put  together.  Could  we  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  busts 
extant  in  this  Gallery,  1  would  re¬ 
commend  the  immediate  establish¬ 
ment  at  Florence  of  a  school  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  phrenology. 

The  likenesses  of  the  ancients  w’cre 
perpetuated  in  marble :  those  of  the 
moderns  are  intrusted  to  canvass. 
There  is  here  a  series  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  moderns,  extending  to 
nearly  three  hundred  individuals, 
and  including  all  nations.  Kings  and 
Queens  are  exhibited  in  conjunction 
with  philosophers,  and  cardinals  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  Turkish  or 
Tartar  conquerors.  In  addition  to 
this  general  collection,  there  is  an 
equally  numerous  one  of  the  auto- 
lK)rtraits  of  painters.  This  is,  and 
must  be,  in  a  thriving  state,  as  every 
artist  is  invited  to  send  his  own  phiz. 
Accordingly,  the  squeeze  would  do 
honour  to  a  route.  So  great  is  the 
throng,  that  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
Rembrandt,  with  many  other  big 
wigs,  are  sorely  beset  by  crowds  of 
interloping  limners,  whose  names 
were  never  known  beyond  their  own 
native  town.  The  portraits  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  collection  are  interesting  only  as 
likenesses  ;  the  auto-portraits  are  in¬ 
teresting  both  as  likenesses  and  works 
of  art.  But  there  is  a  third  class, 
consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  por¬ 
traits  dispersed  through  the  different 
rooms  of  the  gallery,  which  are  in¬ 
teresting  merely  as  works  of  art, — 
and  of  which,  consequently,  the  name 
of  the  painter  is  preservetl,  while 
that  of  the  original  is  lost.  To  many, 
the  first  two  classes  possess  the 
greater  degree  of  attraction  ;  but  the 
last  class  is  also  valuable,  as  por¬ 
trait-painting  is  a  branch  of  art  in 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  grade 
compared  with  the  historical,  consi¬ 
derable  genius  may  be  displayed. 
There  is  a  degree  of  truth,  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  of  character,  predicable 
in  general  of  portraits,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  observable  in  the  personages 
introduced  into  historical  paintings. 

But  though  in  the  Gallery  there 
be  many  excellent  pictures,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings,  taken  generally, 
forms  by  far  the  most  miscellaneous 
and  trashy  portion  of  its  contents. 
The  whole  corridor,  for  example,  is 
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hung  with  pieces  confessedly  of  no 
merit  whatever,  which  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  by  the  advice  of  Vasari, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  progress  of  the  art,  particularly 
in  Tuscany.  They  do  so,  no  doubt ; 
and  as  such  progress  is  matter  of  cu¬ 
riosity  to  many,  1  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  preservation  of  these  paintings, 
but  with  the  bad  taste  which  dis¬ 
figures,  by  their  presence,  this  Grand 
Ducal  Gallery,  which,  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  treasures,  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of 
its  munificent  founders.  To  com¬ 
pensate  the  blemishes  of  the  corridor, 
however,  there  are,  besides  the  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  in  the  Tribune  and  the 
Hall  of  Niobe,  many  valuable  pic¬ 
tures  in  side-rooms  set  apart  for  the 
productions  of  the  dilferent  schools 
of  painting.  The  characteristics  of 
these  schools  are  w'ell  known  to  those 
who  arc  fond  of  the  art ;  and  to  those 
who  are  not,  they  are  altogether  un¬ 
important.  1  dismiss  the  paintings 
in  the  Gallery  with  one  remark,  which 
frequently  and  forcibly  occurred  to 
me  while  contemplating  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  various  schools.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  pictured  re¬ 
mains  of  the  campo  santo  at  Pisa 
must  allow,  that  modern  and  im- 
j»roved  painters  care  little  about  the 
invention  of  their  ]>ieces,  compared 
with  the  skill  and  pains  which  they 
obviously  lavish  on  their  execution. 
1  have  not  discovered  a  fine  and  ori¬ 
ginal  thought,  nor  do  I  recollect  of 
even  an  ingenious  conceit,  among  the 
hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  Gal¬ 
lery.  In  fact,  perhaps,  the  finest  of 
them  consist  of  portraits.  Madonnas, 
Venuses,  and  otner  stale  subjects,  in 
wliich  a  small  novelty  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance,  or  in  the 
IK)sition  of  a  limb,  passes  for  con¬ 
summate  x>riginality. 

In  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
we  entered  the  Cabinet  of  the  Herma¬ 
phrodite,  a  statue  highly  deserving  of 
the  commendation  it  has  received. 
I  n  this  room,  besides  many  fine  small 
figtires  and  busts,  there  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
In  our  times,  this  subject  seems  to 
Ih?  resigned  to  Canova,  who  executes 
it  in  two  very  different  manners.  In 
the  one,  the  figures  arc  almost  Iyin<^ 
on  the  ground,  and  Cupid  hangs 
over  Psyche  in  an  awkward  and  un¬ 


graceful  position.  In  the  other, they 
are  both  erect,  and  embrace  one  an. 
other  very  prettily.  This  last  and 
best  form  of  the  group  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  antique  in  this 
apartment ;  at  least  it  is  extremely 
like  it.  There  are  many  other  charm- 
ing  Cupids  here.  One  in  particular 
seems  to  chuckle,  and  exult,  and  de- 
ride,  both  gods  and  men,  with  an  air 
so  inimitably  impertinent  and  boy¬ 
ish,  that  an  unfortunate  lover  would 
be  apt  to  strike  him.  He  is  as  high- 
seasoned  a  morsel  as  any  in  theCaU 
lery. 

Besides  the  unrivalled  works  of 
Grecian  art  which  embellish  tliis 
room,  there  are  several  modern  sta¬ 
tues  which  maintain  their  place  with 
credit.  Of  these  1  may  particularist 
the  St.  John  of  Sansovino,  exhibiting 
a  masterly  delineation  of  the  aged 
Apostle,  emaciated  with  hunger,  and 
in  the  last  stage  of  starvation.  There 
is  also  the  Bacchus  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  A  statue  so  like  the  antique, 
that  it  was  sold  as  the  work  of  an 
ancient  artist.  But  above  all,  in 
mentioning  the  works  of  modern  ar¬ 
tists,  the  Mercury  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna  is  deserving  of  record. 
There  are  several  formidable  rivals 
of  this  god  among  the  Greek  sta¬ 
tues,  but  Giovanni’s  divinity  excels 
them  all.  It  even  surpasses  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fine  image  of  “  the  Herald 
Mercury,  just  lighted  on  a  heaven- 
kissing  hill for  this  figure  is  so 
inconceivably  light  and  aerial,  that 
were  he  to  set  foot  on  the  ground, 
we  could  not  suppose  him  to  rest 
there ;  no,  he  would  instantly  re¬ 
bound  like  a  balloon,  and  shoot  again 
into  the  skies. 

This  last  statue  is  in  bronze ;  and 
in  the  same  room  that  contains  it 
are  many  admirable  specimens  of  art 
executed  in  bronze,  some  of  them  of 
the  natural  size,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  diminutive  proportions.  In 
particular,  there  is  a  provoking  rabble 
of  Lilliputian  men,  women,  brutes, 
and  monsters,  who  were  all  divini¬ 
ties,  and  right  worshipful  in  those 
days  when  the  Roman  worthies  cram¬ 
med  their  pockets  full  of  their  house¬ 
hold  gods.  We  have  commonly  » 
contemptuous  opinion  of  Etruscan 
art,  which  passes  for  a  twin-sister  oi 
the  ugly  Egyptian.  But  in  this 
chamber  there  arc  Etruscan  statues. 
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tvhicli  the  works  of  neither  Greeks  assured  you  are  mists 
moderns  could  easily  exceed  in  have,  unfortunately,  a 


beauty.  In  the  Gallery  there  is  also 
an  apartment  containing  an  assort- 
inent  of  Etruscan  vases.  They  are 
not  very  numerous  i  a  much  larger 
and  finer  collection  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  by  those  who 
are  curious  in  pottery.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  room  called  the  Hall  of  Gems, 
stuffed  full  of  cameos,  cups,  altars, 
vases,  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones.  They  occupied  but  little  of 
my  attention  ;  but  they  brought  to 
my  recollection  a  sentence  of  my  first 
French  lesson  :  “  Un  lapidaire  seroit 
bien-aise  de  te  trouver.” 

m  *  *  *  * 

The  letter,  of  which  a  translation 
follows,  addressed  to  the  fair  author¬ 
ess  of  “  France,"  has  set  the  Floren¬ 
tine  circles  astir.  1 1  possesses  some 
value  as  a  catalogue  of  names,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  good  advice  it  gives 
to  the  lady  for  whose  especial  benefit 
it  was  written.  The  ladies  will  pro¬ 
bably  stare  at  part  of  its  contents. 

“  Florence^  Nov.  — — 

Knowing,  by  experience.  Madam,  that 
travellers  in  foreign  countries  |)ass  many 
things  w'orthy  of  remark  unobserved,  and 
form  strange  opinions  of  others  which 
they  see,  for  want  of  a  little  explanatory 
knowledge  from  the  natives;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  you  feel  indisposed  to  judge 
favourably  of  the  fair  sex  in  Italy,  my 
duty  bids  me — passionately  fond  as  I  am 
of  my  country— not  certainly  to  enter 
into  disputation  with  you,  and  just  as  lit¬ 
tle  to  institute  an  odious  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  Italian  ladies  and  those  of 
other  countries— but  simply  to  submit  to 
you  a  few  reflections,  ahd  to  point  out  to 
you  the  names  of  some  distinguished  fe¬ 
males  in  Italy,  in  order  that  you  may 
‘lualify  yourself,  after  knowing  them  per¬ 
sonally,  and  studying  their  w'orks,  to 
judge  of  them  w'ith  truth  and  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

If  I  understand  you  right,  you  reproach 
fhe  Italian  ladies  with  never  reading- 
even  romances— and  of  being  totally  de¬ 
void  of  insU'uction  ;  and,  assuming  them 
to  be  destitute  of  imagination,  you  pro¬ 
nounce  them  incapable  of  making  any 
figure  in  society,  or  of  entering  on  the 
uifficult  career  of  letters. 

ith  regard  to  the  reading  of  roman- 
and  novels — I  say  it  with  regret — be 


assured  you  are  mistaken.  Our  ladies 
have,  unfortunately,  a  great  predilection 
for  them.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  you 
need  only  inspect  our  libraries,  stufl'ed 
with  original  romances,  and  with  ultra¬ 
montane  translations,  whose  tattered 
leaves  and  fragrant  odour  bespeak  their 
familiarity  with  the  toilets  and  boudoirs 
of  our  fair  countrywomen. 

This  kind  of  reading,  as  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  telling  your  ladyship,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  pernicious  than  improving : 
first,  liecause  bad  romances  are  more 
numerous  than  good  ones  ;  and,  next,  Ix?- 
cause  the  Italians  being  generally  endow’ed 
with  an  ardent  imagination  and  lively 
sensibility,  the  excitement  promoted  by 
even  the  best  of  these  works  is  apt  to 
lead  to  the  indulgence  of  the'  passions — 
and  those  whose  hearts  are  cast  in  a  ten¬ 
der  mould  know  the  difficulty  of  bridling 
them. 

The  mothers  of  our  days  act,  I  think, 
a  more  prudent  part,  by  denying  their 
daughters  access  to  works  of  this  kind, 
and  nourishing  their  young  minds  with 
more  substantial  knowledge.  The  time, 

1  hope,  is  not  far  distant  w'heti  we  shall 
see  Italy  adorned  with  a  race  of  young 
women  combining  highly-cultivated  minds 
with  the  most  engaging  modesty,  and 
with  that  brilliant  and  varied  imagination 
which  has  always  characterized,  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner,  the  fair  inhabitants  of  this 
classic  land. 

Et  comment  se  pourroit-il  quc‘  cc 
beau  ciel,  qui  a  inspire  les  chants  immor- 
tels  du  Ghibelin  proscrit,  de  Faroant  de 
Laure,  de  Tasse,  de  FArioste,  de  Guidi,  dc 
Filicaya,d*Alflen,dc  Metastosio, de  Parini 
— que  cetle  terre  qui  a  produitles  Bonarot- 
tis,  Ics  Uaphaels,  les  Correges,  les  Albuiii, 
les  Titiens,  les  Guides, — ou,  tandis  que 
dans  le  reste  de  F Europe,  a  ))eine  on  savait 
lire,  on  voyait  autour  dc  la  malheureuse 
Jeanne,  Ire  reine  de  Naples,  un  cercle  dc 
femmes  rcmarquables  autant  jiar  Icurs 
graces  que  pour  leur  talent  pour  la  poesie 
—qui  a  donne  au  siecle  de  Leon  X.,  une 
Victoirc  Colonna  celebre  pour  sa  vertuc 
comme  pour  sa  beaute  et  son  talent  poe- 
tique,  une  Vironiqiie  Gambara,  une  Con- 
stance  d* Avalos,  une  Tullie  d* Aragon, 
une  Laure  Terracina,  une  Laure  Bntti- 
fera,  une  Gaspara  Stampa,— pour  iie 
point  parler  de  tant  d*autres  qui  ont 
brille  dans  les  lettres — comment,  dune, 
se  pourroit-il,  que  cette  terre  fut  devenue 
tout  d'un  coup  sterile — que  ce  beau  eiel 
eut  {)erdu  entiercroent  son  influence  !  * 

I  beseech  you.  Madam,  wrong  not 
your  talent  by  imitating  the  herd  of  tra- 


®  pvefer  giving  this  lussagc  untranslated,  for  its  better  impression,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  letter. 
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vclltTs  n'ho  come  to  Italy  with  the  pre- 
|v»sse8sion  that  its  plains  swarm  with  rob¬ 
bers,  and  that  its  cities  are  pct)pled  hy 
assassins,  and,  in  short,  that  the  country 
is  a  hi>t-l)cd  of  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
sjwils  : — travclleni  who,  ignorant  of  our 
langu.igc,  and  unac(|uaintcd  with  our  in- 
iiahitantt,  arrogantly  presume,  after  a 
few  months  residence  among  us,  to  judge 
of  our  nmnnery,  our  laws,  our  govern¬ 
ment,  our  genius,  our  arts,  our  sciences  ; 
and  who,  on  returning  home,  scruple  not 
to  publish  their  thoughts,  their  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  their  impressions,  in  all  which, 
th»>sc  who  arc  conversant  with  the  places 
and  sulrjects  discussed  seldotn  fiiil  to 
lind  ample  matter  of  ridicule  and  re¬ 
proach. 

Familiarise  yourself,  I  pray  you,  with 
our  beautiful  language— and  you  will 
find  much,  pleasure  in  tlie  study  of  it— 
for  a  iK-rson  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  country  he  visits  can  never  obtain 
accurate  information.  Cultivate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  well-informed  |>eople — hut  not 
at  routes  or  in  public  promonades,  where 
subjects  are  seldom  discussed  seriously, 
and  all  that  is  said  may  not  Ik*  l>elieved. 
I. ay  aside  intolerance,  and  that  contempt 
which  too  many  foreigners  affect  for  every 
thing  to  which  they  are  not  habituated  at 
home.  Mingle  in  our  society  ;  introduce 
yourself  into  the  bosom  of  our  domestic 
circles,  and  I  8usj>ect  you  will  find  more 
amiable  wives  and  tender  mothers  than 
you  dream  of  at  present.  You  will  dis¬ 
cover  in  our  females  vivacity  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  penetration  of  mind,  and  sound 


which  were  not  limited. to  acquaintanpf 
with  the  living  languages  and  of  the  clas. 
steal  works  com])OScd  in  them,  but  cjvi. 
braced  also  the  ancient  tongues.  She 
com|x)sed  several  w'orks  of  merit ;  and 
united  to  good  sense,  |X)lished  manners, 
and  great  conversational  jwwcrs,  an  un. 
remitting  attention  to  domestic  dnS»*s 
and  the  education  of  a  numerous  familv. 
The  Bolognese  still  honour  the  memory 
of  Clotilda  Tamhroni,  Professor  of  Crak 
in  their  University — of  Laura  Bass:, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy — and  of 
Gossidini,  Professor  of  Law.  Still  fri^h 
in  Bologna  is  the  renown  of  those  twelve 
illustrious  females,  in  honour  of  whom, 
busts,  executed  by  Algardi,  are  extant  in 
the  Lambertine  Gallery.  And  through, 
out.  Italy,  a  multitude  of  other  females 
biive  risen  to  distinction  by  profound  and 
extensive  learning. 

But,  omitting  those  who  have  jxisscd 
away,  mark  the  living  talent  which  at  this 
moment  adorns  Italy.  There  lives  in  this 
city  a  lady  of  the  ‘name  of  Fantastiri, 
who,  in  extern  |X)raneous  poetical  effusions, 
Is  a  worthy  rival  of  that  celebrated  Corit- 
ta*,  who  was  crowned  at  the  capitol  tor 
her  consummate  genius,  and  whose  glo. 
rious  career  but  recently  terminated.  We 
have  also  here  Rossellini,  a  daughter  of 
Fantastici,  a  writer  of  very  elegant  verses ; 
and  Mozzei,  in  whom  we  have  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  great  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  with  which  some  of  our  country-wo¬ 
men  are  endowed — who,  with  astonish¬ 
ing  facility,  iynproviset  jx>ems  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  be  assigned  to  her.  At 


good  sense,  joined  to  a  becoming  modesty  Lucca  there  is  Bandetlini,  who,  in  ibc 


and  taste  for  the  arts— in  short,  qualities 
and  acquirements  which  will  make  you 
lioubt  the  necessity  of  pushing  their  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  the  limits  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  Ixmndetl  iu  And  if,  indeed,  you 
find  that  their  education  be  not  extended 
to  the  utmost,  attribute  not  the  defect  to 


difficult,  but  beautiful  career  of  improvi¬ 
sation,  laid  open  only  to  the  fervour  of 
Italian  genius,  unites  to  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  imagination  the  choicest  selection 
of  images,  and  most  classical  expression. 
Nor  must  I  pass  unnoticed  Moschini,  also 
an  improvisatrice,  who,  at  the  early  ngc 


want  of  natural  capiicity,  since  it  is  uni-  of  twenty-two,  composed  tw’o  iKaulitul 
versally  admitted  that  female  genius  ]>oems — the  Castruccio,  and  Gonsalvo.  At 
abounds  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  Italy  Turin,  you  will  find  Diodato  Salusso,  a 
than  in  an.T  other  country ;  but  trace  the  charming  |K)Ctess,  and  at  RoiIlC,  Mat'* 
cause  in  any  s|Kx:ial  instance,  to  an  edu-  anne  Dyonigi,  the  well-known  authoress 
cation  either  neglected,  or  directed  with  of  several  pt>etical  pieces,  and  also  of  the 


the  view  of  saving  the  ladies  from  the 
imputation  of  character 

w  hich  they  deprecate,  regarding  it  as  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  female  sex,  and  incompa¬ 
tible  with  their  domestic  duties.  But, 
after  all,  I  believe  the  sax  nntct  are  ns  nu¬ 
merous  here  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

Our  city  has  lately  lost,  at  an  age  com¬ 
paratively  .voting,  Madame  Bellini,  who, 
to  a  know'Iege  of  music  equal  to  that  of 


Antiquities  of  Latium,  a  tvork  in  the  band 
of  every  man  of  liJttcrs.  I  may  further 
particularise  the  names  of  Albussi  at  '  e- 

nicc,  who  published  Portraits  Of  Illustrimr; 

Characters,  and  a  series  of  Letters  on  the 
Works  of  Canova ; — of  Justine  Regni^r 
Michel,  to  whom  we  ate  indebted  for  the 
Origin  of  the  Venetian  Fetes,  a  rolame 
which,  by  its  historical  notices,  philow'- 
phical  character,*  and  beautiful  simplicity 


tlie  first  {irofessors,  joined  acquirements  of  style,  entitles  the  authoress  to  a  distiu 
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guibhcd  place  among  her  learned  country, 
women;— of  Morosini  Pasqualigo,  who 
lias  acquired  reputation  by  her  poetry 
of  Sacrati,  the  authoress  of  an  elegantly- 
written  romance,  called  l-etters  of  Julia 
of  Willct and,  finally,  of  the  young 
Carracciolo,  at  Naples,  w  ho  has  published 
exquisite  translations  of  several  of  the 
works  of  the  best  English  poets. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  thousands  who 
have  acquired  an  acknowledged  eminence 
by  their  skill  in  music ;  and  among  those 
who  at  present  devote  themselves  to  the 
fine  arts,  I  shall  only  mention  Molenchi- 
iii,  who  successfully  treads  the  path  of 
the  Liranis,  the  Vitteleschi,  the  Rossi, 
and  the  Rosalbi. 

I  could  much  extend  this  catalogue  of 
celebrated  w'omen  in  Italy,  by  particular¬ 
izing  many  other  names  deserving  of  ho¬ 
nourable  mention.  But  I  have  already 
tried  your  patience  too  much,  and  there¬ 
fore  1  conclude.  I  beg  you  will  not  im¬ 
pute  the  advice  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  you,  either  to  want  of 


resjiect  for  you,  or  to  presumption  on  my 
part ;  but  attribute  it  to  the  love  which  I 
naturally  feel  for  my  country,  and  to  the 
desire  which  1  have  of  convincing  you 
that  Italy  possesses  women  who  s|)end 
their  time  more  w^orthily  than  in  pastimes 
and  amourettes.  It  was  also  my  wish 
that  your  views  of  things  in  this  country 
should  be  fonned  on  a  pro()er  knowledge 
of  them,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  order 
that,  should  you  commit  yourself  to  the 
press  upon  the  subject,  your  readers  may 
not  receive  unfavourable  prepossessions  of 
this  fair,  but  UUfated  country,  often  ca¬ 
lumniated,  even  by  those  who  have  been 
enriched  by  its  treasures.” 

Upon  this  letter  we  pass  no  re¬ 
mark.  But  what  would  the  British 
public  think,  if  they  found  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  or  Mr  Peel  writing  and  circu¬ 
lating  a  reply  to  any  ignorant  asper¬ 
sions  which  an  Italian  literary  ad¬ 
venturer  might  throw  out  at  a  Lon¬ 
don  route  } 


TWO  DAYS  ON  THE  RHINE. 


(  Continued.) 


The  Editor,  assisted  by  one  of 
those  malignant  demons  who  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  wants  of  all  Editors,  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  close  our  first  day  on 
the  Rhine  just  when  we  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conducting  our  readers, 
and  the  water-stage-coach,”  safely 
through  the  torrent,  and  past  the 
rocks  of  the  Hole  of  Bingen.  The 
river  immediately  regains  his  former 
tranquillity,  and,  very  soon,  his  for¬ 
mer  breadth.  Even  the  abrupt  and 
gloomy  precipices  cease,  and  return 
^nly  at  intervals  ;  yet,  till  within  a 
few  miles  of  Coblentz,  the  land¬ 
scape  never  acquires  the  same  breadth, 
nor  do  the  banks  re-assume  the  gra- 
•hial  elevation  which  distinguish  the 

Kheingau.  This  long  stretch  of  the 
river,  from  Bingen  to  Coblentz,  bears 
a  very  different  character :  it  is  wild, 
soft  and  romantic,  according  as 
toe  mountains  rear  their  black  massra 
immediately  from  the  wave,  or  fall 
*’'*gg^d  forms,  clothed  in 
e  deep  verdure  of  their  own  forests, 
ven  where  they  are  wildest,  labour  • 
w  brought  the  vine  to  flourish  on 
tr  projections,  and  in  their  niches. 

»  although  the  country,  for  some 
’  fs  farther  down  the  river,  is  in- 
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eluded  under  the  geographical  name 
of  the  Rheingau,  the  produce  of  the 
vintage,  even  on  the  most  favoured 
spots,  cannot  compete  with  the  aris¬ 
tocrats  above  Bingen. 

The  modest,  lively  villas,  have  now, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappeared ;  for 
these  gorges  are  places  to  visit,  but 
not  to  live  in.  The  villages  diminish 
in  number,  and,  generally  speaking, 
in  beauty.  The  inhabitants,  too, 
seem  to  be  poorer.  Children  came 
paddling  out  from  the  shore  In  small 
boats,  to  sell  walnuts  and  newly- 
gathered  grapes  to  the  passengers ; 
and  they  appeared  to  have  already 
made  a  very  laudable  progress  in  all 
the  arts  of  overcharging.  Ever  and 
anon  the  landscape  opens,  and  the 
river  expands;  the  vineyards  rise  in 
their  more  natural  rounded  forms ; 
small  towns  and  village  spires  again 
glitter  on  the  banks,  and  the  con¬ 
fined  horizon  of  wooded  bills  seems 
to. terminate  the  stream:  but  the 
stream  makes  its  way  through  the 
rock,  and  enters  a  similar  valley,  to 
leave  it  again  by  a  similar  gorge. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  an 
incessant  succession  of  these  varied 
landscapes,  which  are  all  perfect  in 
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their  kiiul,  ami  which,  i>crhaps,  from 
Wing  more  dcrtniie  in  their  peculiar 
features,  otter  more  interesting  stud¬ 
ies  to  the  artist,  than  the  extended 
and  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Gau 
between  Bingen  and  Mayence. 

A  feature  altogether  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  the  Rhine  lies  in  the 
number  of  old  towers  and  castles 
which  line  the  bank.  Kverv  rising 
ground,  every  pinnacle  of  rock,  bears 
iu  ruin ;  and  of  every  ruin  the  vine¬ 
dresser  and  the  mariner  can  repeat 
an  hundred  legends, — from  the  seven 
fair  sisters,  whose  maiden  cruelly  to 
seven  enduring  lovers  was  punished 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  ladies 
into  the  seven  sharp  rocks  which 
emerge  from  the  river  under  their 
abode,  to  the  venturous  knight  who, 
on  his  gallant  steed,  gallopped  right 
up  the  precipices  of  Kiedrich,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  chosen  of  his  heart  from  un¬ 
holy  bondage.  Some  of  these  strong¬ 
holds  were  erected  as  fortresses  by 
the  regular  Governments.  Others, 
and  especially  those  which  rise  be¬ 
hind  the  villages  at  the  mouths  of 
the  more  fruitful  vallies,  were  the 
residences  of  noble  families  ;  such  is 
Schonberg,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
field-marshal  who  is  immortalized  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution  as  Mar¬ 
shal  Schomberg,  a  corruption  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French.  One,  and 
only  one,  of  these  ruins  stands  in 
the  Rhine  itself;  a  square  tower,  built 
on  a  small  rock,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream.  The  Elcctresses  of 
the  Palatinate  used  regularly  to  be 
lodged  in  it  previous  to  their  con¬ 
finement  ;  so,  at  least,  goes  the 
story  ;  but,  in  later  times,  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  more  intelligible  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  state  prison.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  of  these 
ruineil  strongholds  were  built  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  marauding  nobi¬ 
lity,  to  aid  them  in  the  robberies 
which  they  practisetl  on  the  trade  of 
the  river,  sometimes  under  the  ras¬ 
cally  pretence  of  exacting  duties,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  shape  of  a- 
▼owetl  armed  rnolence.  The  small 
towns,  so  deeply  interested  in  their 
commerce,  at  length  formed  a  league, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  high¬ 
er  nobility,  exterminated  the  rooks, 
and  burned  their  nests.  They  are  a 
commenury  on  the  jwlice  of  Europe 
during  the  reign  of  feudalism.  There 


are,  indeed,  few’  spots  on  this  ina^. 
nificent  river  tvhich  do  not  call  up 
a  crowd  of  historical  recollections; 
and  from  these  even  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  derives  additional  in- 
terest. 

Other  remnants  of  former  timos 
appear,  now  and  then,  in  convents 
and  monasteries,  which  have  been 
long  deserted,  except  where  a  few 
ecclesiastics  still  linger,  because  the 
spots  are  consecrated  by  the  memory 
of  some  lioly  man,  and  stand 
in  repute  as  places  of  julgrimage. 
One  of  the  last  objects  which  the 
falling  night  allow’ed  us  to  discern, 
before  reaching  Coblentz,  was  a  loni,' 
train  of  peasants — men,  women,  and 
children — returning  in  jmocessioii 
from  Bornhofen,  where  they  had 
been  supplicating  for  a  successful 
termination  to  the  vintage  that  was 
about  to  begin.  They  were  in  their 
holiday  dress,  and  were  more  orderly 
in  their  behaviour  than  the  frequent¬ 
ers  of  a  Holy  Fair  sometimes  arc  in 
a  certain  other  country.  A  division 
belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  had  already  crossed  it ;  tlic 
two  bodies  moved  along  the  opposite 
banks,  taking  up  alternately  the 
strophes  of  the  evening  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  in  strains  whicn,  thougli 
rude,  floated  pleasantly  over  the  now 
tranquil  bosom  of  the  waters,  and 
gave  a  new  beauty  to  the  dim  fea¬ 
tures  and  dying  lights  of  the  evening 
landscapes.  These  observances,  hovr- 
ever,  are  beginning  to  go  out  of  fa¬ 
shion  even  among  the  lower  orders ; 
among  the  wealthy  and  cducatt’d, 
they  have  not  been  fashionable  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
('atholic  is  still  the  faith  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  Dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  no  less  than  Electors 
of  the  Empire,  the  Archbishops  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  ne¬ 
cessarily  clung  to  the  hierarchy,  on 
which  their  own  existence  depended- 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation, 
an  Archbishop  of  Cologne  abjured 
the  Roman  Church  to  win  the  hand, 
or  rather  that  he  might  be  able  to 
repair  the  fame,  of  the  fair  Agnes  of 
Mansfeld  ;  but  the  Protestant  prin¬ 
ces  could  defend  him,  neither  against 
tlicban  of  the  Empire  nor  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  the  Vatican  ;  he  gained  the 
fairest  bride,  and  lost  one  of  tlu 
most  ancient  electorates  in  Get- 
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many*.  Tiuisia,  though  Protestant 
Ijersclf,  stuilies  to  observe  perfect 
iinpariiality  between  the  two  reli- 
Mona;  ami  only  the  priesihooil  mur¬ 
mured  when  an  old  church  in  Cob- 
lentz,  which  they  had  patiently  seen 
used  by  the  French  as  a  magazine, 
\vas  given  up  to  the  Protestants  as  a 
place  of  worship. 

Another  grievous  burden  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Rhine,  and  one 
which  will  not  be  so  easily  got  rid  of 
as  the  feudal  bandits — because  more 
legitimate  in  its  form — consists  in 
the  vexatious  tolls  levied  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Governments  on  the  passage 
of  goods.  Under  the  Empire,  no 
part  of  (lermany  swarmed  with  a 
greater  number  of  petty  princes  than 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  Empire,  they 
were  as  legitimately  despotic  within 
their  own  little  territory  as  the  Elec¬ 
tors  themselves ;  and  they  followed 
the  example  of  their  betters,  in  con¬ 
verting  the  Rhine  into  a  source  of 
gain,  by  taxing,  and  taxing  highly, 
the  use  of  the  river.  Under  this 
system,  a  Frankfort  merchant  send¬ 
ing  wine,  for  example,  to  the  north, 
found  the  land  carriage  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  safer  and  cheaper  than  the 
transport  on  the  river  to  Holland. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  wisely  de¬ 
termined  that  all  these  little  lords, 
except  Nassau,  should  continue  in 
the  rank  of  subjects,  to  which  Napo¬ 
leon  had  reducetl  them.  From  Basle 
to  the  sea,  the  Rhine  now  visits  the 
tlominions  of  only  eight,  and  from 
trankfoit,  of  only  four  independent 
Sovereigns ;  thus,  any  plan  for  sim¬ 
plifying  or  lightening  the  inquisitions 
and  exactions  of  jealous  neighbours, 
is  greatly  facilitated.  But  though 
the  Congress  declared,  in  1815,  that 
me  Uhine,  throughout  its  whole 
course,  from  Switzerland  downwards, 
should  be  subjected  to  one  uniform 
systein  of  regulations,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Diet,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
instead  of  its  being  left  to  each  power 

multiply  the  number  and  augment 
the  rate  of  its  lolls  at  pleasure,  this 


most  desirable  end  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  Every  one  can  see  a  good 
reason  for  tolls  on  canals,  or  roads,  or 
bridges,  (and  the  bridges  on  the 
Rhine  are  sufficiently  expensive  to 
navigators,  besides  harbour-dues  and 
similar  charges ;)  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  the  policy  of  converting  a  river, 
which  costs  no  Government  to  the 
south  of  Holland  a  farthing,  into  a 
direct  source  of  revenue,  by  imposts 
levied  on  its  commerce.  The  only 
reason  1  have  ever  heard  assign eil,  at 
all  connected  with  the  stream  itself, 
is,  that  it  is  a  source  of  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Governments  on  its 
banks,  in  consequence  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  guarding  them,  to  prevent 
smuggling.  The  burden  of  these  im¬ 
posts,  and  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  bottom  in  which  the  cargo  is 
carried,  have  produced  loud  and  uni¬ 
versal  complaints,  which  hitherto 
have  been  only  very  partially  listened 
to.  The  Elbe  has  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  A  convention  among  the  bound¬ 
ing  States,  ratifietl  by  the  Diet,  has 
set  it  in  a  great  measure  free ;  but 
the  Rhine  is  still  in  fetters.  1  was 
surprised  to  observe  on  the  road, 
which  never  leaves  the  left  bank,  a 
great  number  of  heavy  waggons, 
oked  witli  four,  six,  and  eight 
orses,  carrying  up  goods  to  the 
Frankfort  fair,  and  this  superb  river 
almost  washing  their  wheels  the 
whole  way :  I  know  not  whether  it 
had  any  relation  to  the  comparative 
dearness  of  the  two  inodes  of  convey¬ 
ance  t. 

If  the  tolls  on  the  river  cannot  be 
diminished,  it  would  at  least  be  well 
to  infuse  more  personal  activity  into 
the  collectors.  It  is  ridiculous  to  see 
a  heavy  packet,  that  goes  as  regular¬ 
ly  as  a  mail  coach,  obliged  to  pull 
close  into  the  shore,  and  lay-to  while 
the  master  lands  to  pay  the  toll,  be¬ 
cause  the  lazy  toll-keeper  does  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  sculling 
himself  out  to  receive  his  money. 
The  same  indolence  occasionally  as¬ 
sumes  a  still  more  laughable  shape 
on  the  turnpike  roads.  In  the  ter- 


Her  valorous  brothers  gave  the  clerical  lover  the  choice  of  becoming  a  Protestant 
^  might  wed  their  sister,  or  of  having  his  throat  cut. 

I  '  road,  at  least  that  part  of  it  below  Bingen  Which,  from  the  precipitous  na- 
re  of  the  bank,  was  the  most  difficult  for  the  engineer,  is  a  work  of  Napoleon.  The 
pn*i|)i^s  of  the  Rhine,  like  the  rocks  of  Evion,  were  as  potter’s  clay  in  the  hands  of 
•ni  who  made  the  road  over  the  Simplon. 
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ritory  of  Daniistatlt,  I  never  iomiil  u 
tollntan  pass  bis  threshold,  lie  keeps 
his  scftfa^hutifft,  or  bar,  shut  j  when 
a  carriage  drives  up,  the  traveller  or 
the  postilion  must  alight  to  pay  the 
toll.  It  is  no  small  condescension  it 
the  collector  deigns  to  receive  it  by 
the  window,  without  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  going  into  the  house  ;  and, 
by  a  very  simple  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  he  lifts  the  bar  without 
quitting  the  room,  where  he  snores 
all  day  long.  In  consequence  of 
unfortunate  accidents  occasioned  by 
horses  running  off  while  the  coach¬ 
man  was  in  the  toll-house,  the  prac¬ 
tice  attracteil  public  notice,  and  a 
(lovernment  rescript  commanded  the 
collectors  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
stepping  out  for  their  money.  But 
this  has  only  sharpened  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  lazy  dogs.  The  tollman 
has  now  a  woocien  ladle  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  ;  this  he  thrusts 
cut  from  the  window,  or  the  door, 
receives  in  it  your  money,  and  re¬ 
turns  in  it  your  change. 

Coblentz  swells  up  from  the  left 
bank,  towards  the  ridge  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  at 
the  point  where  the  rivers  meet ;  the 
former  washes  its  w  alls  on  the  east, 
the  latter  on  the  north.  The  towm, 
with  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  no  manufactures, 
has  externally  a  more  cheerful  ap¬ 
pearance  than  Mayence.  The  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  arc  more  Frenchified,  and  that 
is  never  an  improvement,  than  in 
any  other  town  on  the  lower  Rhine  ; 
for,  as  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  it  enjoyed 
the  presence  of  the  civil  authorities, 
and  the  corruption  of  a  dissolute 
garrison.  On  a  public  square,  or 
platz,  (as  every  place  a  little  broader 
than  the  street  is  called),  in  front  of 
the  principal  church,  I  observed  a 
strange  memorial  of  French  vanity, 
and  Russian  wit.  IVhen  the  army 
of  Napoleon  began  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Prefect  of  this  Department 
thonght  proj>cr  to  commemorate  the 
design,  without  waiting  for  its  com¬ 
pletion,  by  erecting  a  pyramid  above 
a  public  founuin,  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  La  campagne  memorable 
centre  Ics  Russes.  Jules  Doazain  Pre- 
Jet  du  IVpartcmcnt  du  Rhin.  1812.” 
'I'hc  tide  turned,  and  the  Russians 


crossed  the  Rhine  to  march  to  Paris. 
In  Coblentz  they  found  this  inonu. 
ment  by  anticipation  ;  they  did  uoi 
pull  it  down,  but  they  did  sonieiliini; 
a  thousand  times  better,  by  aiUUng 
to  the  inscription  the  words,  “  Vu 
etapprouve  par  nous  le  Commandant 
Kusse  de  la  villede  Coblentz.  1814.” 

The  gorge  through  which  the 
Moselle  here  winds  along  to  the 
Rhine  is  narrow,  deep,  thickly  and 
deliciously  wooded  above,  and  in  the 
bottom  a  continueil  garden.  The 
vineyards  are  neither  many  nor  pro¬ 
ductive,  for  it  is  farther  up  the  river, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Treves,  where  the 
valley  opens  more  to  the  sun,  that 
the  cooling,  harmless  wines  of  the 
Moselle  grow :  the  Germans  call 
them,  very  appropriately,  summer 
wines.  In  these  countries  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  vine  is  alw^ays  a  more  ha¬ 
zardous  adventure  than  any  other 
agricultural  undertaking;  and  no 
where,  except  in  some  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  is  it  attended  with  greater  risks 
than  along  the  Moselle,  and  in  the 
more  retired  valleys  on  the  Rhine. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  so 
much  mountainous  country  produces 
a  variable  climate,  which,  joined  to 
the  depth  of  the  valleys  in  which  the 
vineyards  generally  lie,  exposes  the 
grape  to  untimely  frosts.  These 
frosts  often  blight  the  vintage  even  in 
August.  If  they  happen  in  the  early 
part  of  that  month,  or  in  July,  a 
single  night  annihilates  the  hopes  of 
the  year.  The  summer  and  autumn 
of  1822  were  supposed  to  promise  a 
vintage  that  would  rival  that  of  181 1 ; 
yeli,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
1  found  the  proprietors  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Coolentz,  on  the  Rhine 
as  well  as  on  the  Moselle,  getting 
alarmed  at  two  or  three  cold  evenings 
which  had  followed  each  other.  Ar¬ 
tificial  defences  against  this  dreaded 
enemy  have  been  contrived.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  holes  are  dug  in  the  ground 
all  round  the  vineyards ;  they  are 
filled  with  heaps  of  moist  straw,  turt 
not  over  dry,  half-rotten  stems  of 
potatoes,  any  thing,  in  short,  which, 
when  ignited,  will  yield  smoke  with¬ 
out  flame.  The  appearances  of  the 

evening  are  carefully  marked ;  with¬ 
out  a  therraoincter,  the  vine-dresser? 
by  that  experience  which,  if  not  the 
only,  is  always  the  best  guide  of  the 
husbandman,  can  foretel  almost  in- 
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Ullibly  bcibrc  initluit^ht,  whoiher  a 
hoar-frost  is  about  to  fall.  If  about 
u*ii  or  eleven  o’clock  the  prospect  be 
unfavourable,  the  heaps  of  fuel  are 
lighted;  the  only  precaution  requiretl 
is  to  lake  care  that  they  do  not  burst 
out  into  tiaine,  for  it  is  the  smoke 
that  is  effectual.  The  fires  are  kept 
up  till  sunrise.  The  smoke  spreads 
itself  over  the  vines,  and  is  found  to 
he  specific  against  the  frost,  without 
injuring  even  that  delicate  aroma 
which  is  so  jreculiar  to  good  Rhenish. 
When  there  is  no  wind,  the  fires  are 
kindled  all  round  the  vineyards  ;  if 
the  wind  be  high,  only  those  on  the 
side  from  which  the  wind  comes  are 
lighted,  as  the  current  of  air  diffuses 
the  smoke  over  the  whole  vineyard. 
If  the  wind  be  very  high,  or  if  the 
clear  sky  which  threatened  frost  be¬ 
comes,  towards  midnight,  covered 
with  clouds,  the  vine-dresser  goes 
tranquilly  to  betl,  for  such  nights,  he 
knows,  produce  no  dew.  These  de¬ 
fensive  measures  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Kliine  and  Moselle ;  they  have 
been  gradually  introduced  into  all 
tlie  wine  countries  where  the  danger 
is  imminent.  In  Bavaria  they  were 
backed  by  a  public  recommendation 
from  the  Government ;  they  could 
not  be  enforced  as  a  law.  The  pea¬ 
sants  have  learned,  too,  to  avoid 
loosening  the  earth  round  the  root 
of  the  vines — what  we  call  hoeing — 
in  weather  when  night-frosts  are  to 
Ih?  apnrehended.  They  had  observed 
that  the  newly-dressed  vineyards  al¬ 
ways  suffere<l  more  than  those  in 
which  the  soil  had  not  been  broken  ; 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  one  of  the 
principles  so  admirably  explained  by 
Dr  IVells,  in  his  Essay  on  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Dew.  The  newly- turned- 
up  vineyard  suffered  most,  because 
dew  is  more  abundantly  formed  on 
a  rough  than  on  a  smooth  surface. 

I  ^>oblentz  is  another  of  the  towns 
which  fate  has  doomeil  to  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  position.  Prussia  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  render  it  at  once  inexpug- 
^ble,  and  a  memorial  of  the  Holy 
Alliance :  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  both  sides'of  the  Moselle,  it  is 
onstled  round  with  fortresses.  On 

V  k  Rhine,  the  ridge 

winch,  rising  behind  the  town,  sepa- 

II  course  of  the 

*  ^  crowned  with  a  new  for- 

uiCittioD,  bearing  the  name  of  {the 


Eirqieror  of  Austria;  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  Moselle,  another 
fortress,  baptized  after  the  .Autocrat 
of  Russia,  commands  thelevcl  ground, 
and  the  approaches  from  the  north. 
But  these  fortresses  are  trifling,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  w'hich  guards  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  There  is 
a  striking  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  at  Coblent z.  The 
left,  on  which  the  city  stands,  rises 
gradually ;  but  on  the  right,  opposite 
to  the  town,  a  perpendicular  moun¬ 
tain  shoots  up  precipitously  to  the 
height  of  five  huudred  feet  from  the 
very  brink  of  the  river.  In  earlier 
ages,  it  was  called  the  Stone  of  Ilerr- 
inan,  in  honour  of  the  earliest  of  Ger¬ 
man  heroes ;  but  for  centuries  it  has 
borne  a  name  not  so  easily  explain¬ 
ed,  The  broad  stone  of  honour,” 
(Ehrenbreitstein).  Occasionally  the 
peaceful  residence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves,  this  impregnable  rock  has 
long  been  converted  into  the  for¬ 
tress  for  Which  Nature  seems  to  have 
designed  it.  During  the  revolution¬ 
ary  war,  it  successfully  held  out 
against  four  sieges,  and  at  last  was 
only  starved  into  a  surrender.  Du¬ 
ring  seven  years,  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  expending  on  the  for¬ 
tifications  all  the  skill  of  its  engineers, 
and  great  part  of  the  contributions 
exacted  from  France.  Many  of  tlie 
old  cannon  bear  the  significant  in¬ 
scription  on  their  breech,  ultima  re- 
gis  ratio.  The  works  are  hewn  out 
in  the  living  rock  wherever  that  was 
possible ;  wlicre  they  are  artificial 
the  walls  rival  the  rock ;  the  only 
ascent  is  interrupted  at  every  turn 
by  ditches  and  draw-bridges,  and  is 
led  slowly  up  the  rock,  exposed  at 
every  foot  to  flanking  fires,  both  of 
musketry  and  artillery.  It  entirely 
commands  the  Rhine,  both  upwards 
and  downwards ;  its  cannon  sweep 
the  mouth  of  the  Moselle,  the  bri(%e 
across  it,  and  the  plains  stretching 
beyond  to  the  foot  of  the  eminences 
defended  by  Fort  Alexander.  The 
disabled  soldier  who  acts  as  cicerone 
took  care  to  announce,  that  the  Duke 
of  AVellington,  on  visiting  the  for¬ 
tress,  said  he  should  not  mind  hav¬ 
ing  to  defend  it,  but  would  not  for 
the  world  be  charged  with  taking  it. 
The  intention  of  thus  surrounding 
Cobleniz  on  every  side  with  regular 
fortresses  seems  to  be,  not  so  much 
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to  secure  tlic  passage  of  the  river  for  cd  in  reality  as  conqucreil  provinces, 
offensive  purjwses,  as  to  cover  the  re-  f  he  Prussian  Government^  has  been 
treat  of  an  army  compelled  to  fall  more  reasonable  and  conciliatory ;  it 
back  from  the  left  bank ;  and  in  this  immediately  restored  to  the  people 
resj>ect  Coblent s  is  certainly  a  point  the  manufactures  which  Napoleon 
of  immense  strength.  Though  the  had  converted  into  imperial  monopo- 
Rhine,  by  its  breadth  and  depth,  lies  ;  it  retained  the  French  Code,  the 
presents  as  many  obstacles  to  the  pas-  trial  by  jury,  the  publicity  of  all  ju- 
sage  of  an  army  as  any  stream  can  dicial  proceedings.  lJut  the  people 
well  do,  and  though  no  river  is  lined  expected  more.  With  the  impatience 
with  so  many  regular  fortifications,  so  natural  to  misery,  they  had  hopl 
yet  no  river,  from  the  days  of  Csesar  that  thenew  Government  would  bring 
down  to  those  of  Rlucher,  has  been  along  with  it  a  diminution  of  the  bur- 


passed  with  greater  facility  by  hos¬ 
tile  armies  from  both  banks.  In 
Blucher  would  probably  have 
preferred  a  safe  passage  by  a  bridge 
at  Coblentz,  into  a  comparatively 
open  country  ;  but  Ehrenbreitstein 
was  in  the  way,  and  Marshal  For¬ 
wards,  as  his  countrymen  justly  style 
him,  laughing  at  fortifications,  led 
his  Prussians  across,  a  few  miles 
higher  up,  at  Caub,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  steep  black  precipices  on 
either  side  of  the  river. 

No  where  on  the  Rhine  is  the 
Prussian  Government  popular,  and  it 
is  perhaps  in  Coblentz  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  has  shewn  itself  most  ojien- 
!y.  The  people  in  these  provinces  do 
not  regret  the  downfal  of  the  French 
power,  for,  in  that  respect,  no  change 
could  be  for  the  worse.  The  men 
whose  clamorous  demands  for  a  Con¬ 
stitution  have  drawn  upon  them  the 
heavy  hand  of  Frederick  William, 
are  precisely  those  who  shewed  them¬ 
selves  most  active  in  rousing,  and 
keeping  awake,  the  universal  hatred 
of  Napoleon.  The  newspaper  of 
Gdrrcs  was  jocularly  called,  in  the  sa¬ 
loons  of  Paris,  Ic  cinijuirme  puissance : 
but  this  dislike  has  been,  in  some 
measure,  transferred  to  their  new 
masters.  Under  France,  their  old 
prosperity  bad  been  annihilated ;  the 
satellites  of  power  indulged  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  glaring  private  iniusiicc, 
the  sort  of  misconduct  which  most 
strongly  affecu,  and  most  easily  irri¬ 
tates  a  people ;  several  lucrative 
branches  of  industry  had  been  pro¬ 
hibited,  that  they  might  be  converted, 
into  oppressive  monopolies  for  the 
use  of  Government ;  while  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  name  with  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  subjected  to  the  Code  Napoleon, 
and  honoured  with  the  unprofiuble 
form  which,  under  that  cwle,  is 
named  Trial  by  Jury,  they  were  treat- 


dens  which  consumed  their  substance, 
and  re-establish,  at  the  same  time,  in 
their  former  prosperity,  the  various 
manufactures  which  had  rendered 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  rivals  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  former  expectation,  the  financial 
situation  of  Prussia  rendered  it  un- 
advisable,  it  is  said,  to  gratify  them  ; 
the  latter,  no  Government  could  ful¬ 
fil.  It  is  not  royal  rescripts  that  can 
call  back  ruined  manufactures.  In 
short,  the  people  say,  that  tney  do 
not  find  themselves  any  better  than 
they  were ;  and,  as  they  sighed  for 
the  former  change,  so  they  sigh  for 
another.  I  found  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  exchange  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government  for  tliatof  France; 
but  they  do  not  conceal  their  wish  to 
exchange  it  for  any  other,  and  most 
of  all  for  a  Government  of  themselves, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  Con¬ 
stitution.  All  the  world  knows,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  even  ventured  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  address  to  the  King,  urging 
his  Majesty  to  fulfil  the  promise  which 
he  had  made,  to  give^his  dominions  a 
representative  Government,  and  that 
the  King,  in  high  dudgeon,  answered, 
that  the  time  must  be  left  to  himself, 
and  that  it  was  very  rude  to  put  a 
monarch  in  mind  of  promises,  be¬ 
cause  it  implied  that  he  had  either 
forgotten  them,  or  did  not  wish  to 
keep  them.  The  lihrinldtiiler  feel 
very  justly  that  the  reply  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory ;  but  they 
likewise  feel  very  justly,  that,  had 
they  ventured  on  such  a  thing  with 
Napoleon,  he  would  have  replied  in 
a  much  less  endurable  style. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Rhenish  provinces  differ  from  the  old 
dominions  of  the^  Prunian  monarchy 
in  character,  in  occupation,  in  the 
,  state  of  society,  as  much  as  they  arc 
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stparatcil  from  it  in  geographical 
situation.  They  have  no  hereditary 
attachinent  to  the  House  of  Branden- 
hnrgh ;  they  were  early  tlie  seat  of 
affluence;  and  wealth,  particularly 
the  wealth  which  has  been  acquired 
by  industry,  always  gives  a  certain 
independence  of  action.  The  landed 
pro|)erty,  moreover,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  proprie¬ 
tors  than  in  the  old  provinces ;  another 
result  of  the  diffusion  of  wealth  by 
manufactures.  They  consider  them¬ 
selves  subject  to  a  foreign  power ; 
they  are  full  of  the  idea  that  Prus¬ 
sia  regards  them  in  a  different  light 
from  her  other  dominions,  treats 
them  as  a  tributary  province,  useful 
only  to  supply  taxes,  and  is  misled 
by  foreign  influence  to  sacrifice  their 
interests  to  more  weighty  neighbours. 
In  character  and  situation,  though 
so  long  subject  to  the  mitre,  they  re¬ 
semble  greatly  their  kinsmen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  have  so  little  liking 
for  the  Prussian  Government,  that 
they  would  throw  oft‘  her  yoke  as 
readily  as  the  Netherlands  did  that 
of  Spain,  though  they  have  no  such 
weighty  motives  or  clear  justification. 
Such  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vinces,  from  the  conversation  even  of 
Prussians  settled  on  the  Rhine,  or 
who  in  autumn  seek  annually  in  the 
Kden  of  its  banks  a  temporary  re¬ 
fuge  from  the  sands  of  Berlin,  and 
the  firs  of  the  Thiergarten.  On  the 
other  hand,  doubts  are  entertained, 
and  arc  not  unknown  even  in  Berlin, 
whether  Prussia  be  really  a  gainer 
by  the  possession  of  provinces  which, 
populous  and  industrious  though 
they  be,  are  connected  with  her  by 
no  popular  tie,  and  not  even  by  geo¬ 
graphical  proximity.  They  are  the 
most  populous  provinces  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  and,  in  productiveness  of  all 
sorts,  only  Lower  and  Middle  Silesia 
can  vie  with  them ;  they  contain 
I  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
ation,  while  they  do  not  make  out 
one-tenth  of  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  monarchy*.  ,  But,  equally  ex- 
^  the  Netherlands, 

ana  full  of  invaluable  fortresses,  they 


add  enormously  to  the  expenses  of 
her  military  establishment,  while  the 
communication  between  them  and 
the  old  States  is  cut  off  by  indepen¬ 
dent  German  powers.  Through  these 
territories,  indeed,  Prussia  has  a  sort 
of  servitude  vioi  et  actus,  but  silent 
leges  inter  arma. 

By  the  time  a  traveller  lias  reach¬ 
ed  this  part  of  the  river,  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  satctl  with  landscape,  and 
begins  to  find  some  relief  in  even 
listening  to  the  curses  of  the  boat¬ 
men,  as  they  reluctantly  pay  the  nu¬ 
merous  tolls, — a  grievance,  however, 
at  which  the  traveller  himself  has 
much  better  reason  to  rail  than  his 
boatmen  ;  for  they  take  care  that  all 
this,  and  generally  something  more, 
shall  be  included  in  the  fare  for 
which  they  have  bargained  with  him. 
Still  they  have  a  rational  ground  of 
complaint ;  because  these  tolls  make 
so  very  serious  an  addition  to  the 
expense  of  a  boat,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  descend  the  river,  whether  on 
business  or  pleasure,  submit  more 
willingly  to  the  tsedium  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  floating  stagc-coach, 
and  thus  the  poor  boatmen  are  in¬ 
jured  in  their  livelihood.  Neither 
are  they  themselves  at  all  moderate 
in  their  demands.  As  happens  in 
every  country  to  which  crowds  of 
strangers  annually  repair,  they  think 
it  no  sin,  in  the  homely  phrase,  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines but 
.when  the  bargain  is  once  concluded, 
you  have  no  farther  imposition  to 
fear.  They  are  expert,  civil,  good- 
humoured,  attentive  people.  One  of 
them  pleaded,  as  a  very  natural  re¬ 
commendation,  that  he  knew  more 
old  stories  about  old  days  and  old 
castles  than  any  other  boatman  on 
the  river. 

Cologne  was  the  scat  of  the  first  of 
the  German  tribes  that  forsook  at 
once  barbarism  and  independence,  to 
make  some  approach,  under  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Rome,  to  the  arts  of  ci¬ 
vilized  life.  It  gave  birth  to  a  Ro¬ 
man  Empress,  whose  name  it  was 
afterwards  to  bear ;  in  later  times,  it 
was  among  the  earliest  members  of 


^  the  official  returns  published  by  Government,  the  monarchy  In 
Jol9  consbted  of,  . 

^e  old  provinces,  4568  square  miles,  containing  9,003,415  inhabitants. 
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the  Holy  Kmpirc,  the  most  iK)pulous, 
the  most  wealthy,  in  every  thing  the 
most  nourishing  of  all  the  cities  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Rhine.  It  now  displays 
little  but  the  few  venerable  traces  of 
its  aiitiquity,  the  empty  walls  of 
deserted  cloisters,  and  tlie  beggary 
which  has  sprung  up  from  the  ruin 
of  its  manufactures.  "I'he  seat  of  an 
Kcclesiastical  Elector,  there  was  no 
more  luxurious  abode  of  the  Roman 
))rie8thood  on  the  north  of  the  Alps  ; 
in  her  pride  she  claimed  a  bishop 
t  veil  out  of  the  tirst  century  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  boasts  till  this  day,  that 
her  )K>pulation,  of  sixty  thousand 
souls,  contains  a  smaller  portion  of 
FrotesUint  heretics  than  any  other 
(lerman  city.  More  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  spires  rose  within  her  w'alls ; 
seventy  churches  ministered  to  the 
splendour  ot  the  faith,  and  as  many 
monasteries  and  convents  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  its  devotees.  Heaven  en¬ 
trusted  to  her  care  the  sacred  reliques 

•if  till'  Kastern  Magi ;  nay,  the  Rhine 
swcllcil  with  a  miraculous  ilo<xl,  to 
Hoat  into  her  haven  the  gigantic  gal¬ 
ley  which  bore  St.  Ursula  and  her 
train  of  eleven  thousand  virgins :  the 
golden  chamber  still  preserves  the 
bones  of  these  holy  maidens,  and 
even  some  of  their  heads  have  been 
adored  uninjured  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  temporal  wealth  of  the 
city  amply  sufficed  to  support  its 
spiritual  splendour.  Cologne,  it  is 
alleged,  could  at  one  lime  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  In  virtue  of  its  atapclrecht,  it 
monopoliified,  in  a  manner,  the  car¬ 
rying  trade  of  the  Rhine ;  a  lucrative 
trade,  so  long  as  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Norllicrn  Europe  and  the  East 
was  maintained  through  the  mari¬ 
time  states  of  Italy.  Its  manufac¬ 
tures  were  the  most  flourishing  in 
iuTinany,  and  prospered  by  the  side 
of  those  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
till  the  spirit  of  intolerance  laid  the 
axe  to  their  root  by  the  banish inciit 
of  the  Protestant  converts,  who 
carrietl  their  industry  and  arts  to 
enrich  more  liberal  Governments. 
The  trade  on  the  river  declined,  as 
Holland  became  the  depot  of  the 
productions  of  the  East.  Finally 
came  the  revolutionary  war,  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  France,  and  the  empire  of 
Napoleon ;  cloisters  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  monks  and  merchants,  disa})- 


peared  from  the  streets  of  Colopne. 
Her  thirty  remaining  churches  would 
still  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  lur 
population  ;  but  the  distillation  of 
perfumed  water  is  insufficient  to  re¬ 
store  their  temporal  prosperity. 

Enough  of  the  ancient  walls  and 
towers  remains  to  make  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Colonia  Agrippinen- 
siuin  easily  distinguishable  within 
the  circuit  of  the  present  city.  One 
of  the  Roman  gates,  bearing  its  old 
C.  C.  A.  A.  stretches  across  a  nar¬ 
row  street.  A'round  tower,  which 
now  forms  part  of  a  garden  wall,  is 
adorned  in  a  style  of  which  I  recol¬ 
lect  no  example  in  the  remains  of 
Roman  architecture  in  Italy.  'I'he 

body  of  the  tow’er  is  of  brick,  now 
thoroughly  blackened  by  time  and 
weather ;  but  it  is  intermixed  with 
solitary  pieces,  or  whole  courses  of 
white  stone ;  sometimes  running 
quite  round  the  tower,  sometimes 
arranged  into  figures  of  circles,  py¬ 
ramids,  temples,  &c.  the  produce, 
no  doubt,  of  legionary  taste.  'Ihe 
marble  portico  of  two  orders  in  front 
of  the  totvn-house,  a  sample  of  very 
florid  architecture,  commemorates 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Ciesar, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Ubii  on 
this  spot  by  Agrippa.  Close  by  the 
walls  commences  a  vaulted  subter¬ 
ranean  passage  w’bicb  can  be  traced 
nearly  to  Treves.  It  is  no  longer 
entire,  and  various  conjectures  have 
been  made  regarding  its  ancient  uses. 
It  is  too  low  and  narrow  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  communication, 

and  seems  to  have  been  merely  an 
aqueduct. 

In  its  better  days,  Cologne  must 
have  been  a  handsome  and  majestic 
city  ;  its  squares  and  market-places 
still  bear  witness  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  a  wealthier  and  busier 
population  than  now  languishes  in 
them.  Nearly  onc-tbirdof  the  whole 
space  within  the  walls  consists  of 
gardens  and  unoccupied  ground. 
This  is  not  the  effect  of  depopulation, 
though  the  population  has  diminish¬ 
ed.  The  monasteries  and  convents, 
which  were  so  numerous  in  Cologne, 
bad  all  gardens  attached  to  them  j 
and  the  times  which  emptied  and 
shut  up  the  cloisters,  brougnt  iiciAer 
the  means  nor  the  necessity  of  build¬ 
ing  in  the  gardens.  Had 'the  Ca- 
theilral  been  completed  in  the  same 
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style  ill  N'liich  it  was  begun,  even  utter  the  \’irgin,  by  wlioin  a  Rhein* 
that  of  Slrasburgh  would  have  been  /under  swars.  A  bishop  of  l.’ologne 
couipelled  to  yield  the  palm;  but,  ’stole  them  from  Mibn  in  the  twelfth 
during  uiore  than  three  hundred  century.  Decked  with  crowns,  which 
years,  it  has  been  standing  unrooted,  were  one  mass  of  diamonds ;  laid  side 
(except  with  naked  boards,)  and  by  side  in  a  golden  sarcophagus,  that 
without  a  front.  Of  the  two  towers,  blazed  all  round  with  jewels,  and 
the  one  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  bore  their  revered  names, — Oaspar, 
ground ;  the  other,  which  was  pro-  Melchior,  and  Balthasar, — framed  in 
ifssedly  to  rival  Strasburgh,  has  been  rubies,  they  reigned  here  in  peace, 
inu^rrupted  at  less  fh®*^  halt  its  in-  till  the  approach  of  the  revolutionary 
tended  elevation.  The  choir  alone  army  broke  in  on  the  tranquillity  of 
isrinibhed,  audits  perfection  leaves  ages,  and  compelled  their  Majesties, 
no  doubt  of  what  has  been  lost  by  like  some  other  crowned  heads,  to 
the  carelessness  or  niggardliness  of  emigrate.  The  Chapter,  in  its  flight, 
a  long  line  of  Archbishops.  Napo-  carried  them,  and  their  wliole  treu- 
Icon  found  it  useful  and  proper  to  sury,  into  AVestphalia.  But  these 
spend  a  considerable  sura  annually  Kastern  potentates  could  not  expect 
ill  adorning  the  cathedral  of  Mi-  to  find  disinterested  friends  in  ad- 
laii,  and  even  the  Austrian  Govern-  versity,  any  more  than  their  living 
lucnt,  though  one  that  has  no  pe-  brethren ;  during  the  residence  in 
cuUar  claims  to  the  homage  of  the  W cstphalia,  crowns  and  jewels  dis- 
urts,  has  thought  it  at  least  prudent  appeared,  having  probably  been  ap- 
to  follow  his  example.  It  is  said,  plied  to  support  their  court,  while 
however,  that  in  Cologne  an  insu*  the  regular  revenues  were  in  the 
jierable  obstacle  exists  in  the  lo^  of  hands  of  the  enemy.  Shorn  of  their 
the  plan  ;  the  original  design  of  the  glories,  they  ventured  to  return  with 
arcJiitect  for  the  fascade  has  been  re-  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
covered  by  accident,  but  no  research  the  contributions  of  their  faithful 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  recover  the  subjects  had  already  restored  to  them 
plan  of  the  interior  and  tlie  towers,  great  part  of  their  former  splendour. 
Hut  if  want  of  skill  or  want  of  mo-  when  a  lurking  band  of  radicals  a- 
iity  disables  them  to  proceed,  and  if  gain  invaded  the  royal  sanctity : 
these  luajestic  pillars  must  still  stand  about  four  years  ago,  tucir  Majesties 
between  naked  walls,  supporting  or  were  found  one  morning  uncrowned 
rather  seeming  to  support  a  mean  and  unjewelled.  Wlieu  one  thinks 
wooden  shade  above  their  own  aerial  of  the  embarrassment  to  which  he  is 
tracery,  let  at  least  the  tasteless  so  often  reduced  in  Italy,  by  stuinb- 
iruiupery  be  thrown  out  of  doors  ling  on  three  or  four  heads  of  St. 
which  has  been  housed  in  the  in-  John  or  St.  Peter,  or  half-a-tlozcii 
tenor  by  way  of  ornament.  Gaudy  petticoats  of  the  Virgin  in  different 
tapestry,  even  though  Rubens  should  places,  all  of  which  he  must  believe, 
have  painted  the  cartoons,  the  gilded  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  to  bo 
tnpiiery  of  the  alur,  the  grim  saints  genuine  heads  and  petticoats,  it  is 
and  apostles  in  gilt  cloaks,  would  quite  consoling  to  be  assured,  that 
be  bad  anywhere,  and  are  intolerable  no  usurper  questions  the  title  of  the 

,  monarchs  of  Cologne ;  for,  says  the 
Ihe  peculiar  veneration  with  inscription  on  their  sarcophagus, 
winch  the  sacristan  auproacheil  an  _ 

old-fashioned  chest  in  die  clioir  was  «anctorum  recubant  hic  tema  magorum. 

P V  ivl  a ; .  11  11  1  p  .  his  suWatum  est  nihil,  alibi ve  locatuin. 
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Knipcror  Constaniino,  aiul  of  hisn--  must  literally  toucli  the  canvass  to  In* 
li^ious  as  well  as  architectural  ad-  convinced  that  tho  figures  are  ui>on  it. 
visers  *.  Kvery  where  llie  Jesuits  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame  i'. 
aiineil,  more  than  any  other  frater-  the  miserable  copy  with  which  (\u 
nity  of  their  church,  at  having  mag-  logne  consoled  herself  when  the  ori- 
nificent  temples  ;  the  wealth  and  in-  ginal  was  carried  to  Paris.  It  was 
fiuence  which  they  commanded  fur-  painted  from  memory,  alter  the  pic, 
nishetl  the  means.  Even  in  Rome  ture  was  gone — a  gooil  excuse  for  it^ 
there  is  frequently  much  moresplen-  being  a  very  inaccurate  copy,  ami  a 
dour  than  gooil  taste  ;  some  of  the  very  bad  picture.  The  house  in 
altars  are  ahsolutely  jeweller’s  shops,  which  Rubens  was  born  has  just 
In  countries  more  remote  from  the  been  adorned  with  a  new  inscription, 
control  and  examples  of  pure  art,  to  peri>ctuate  the  remembrance  of 
this  taste  naturally  degenerated  into  the  fact. 

a  puerile  love  of  gaudy  finery.  The  cloth  manufactures,  which 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  has  re-  use»l  to  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
gaine<l  Rubens'  crucilixion  of  that  the  population,  and  supply  so  much 
.Apostle.  The  artist  painted  it  for  the  of  the  wealth  of  Cologne,  can  scarcc- 
eity  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  ly  be  said  to  exist  any  longer:  ahw 
church  in  which  he  had  been  haptiz-  cotton-factories  still  maintain  a  sick¬ 
ed,  and  he  died  when  on  his  way  from  ly  existence,  h\it  the  only  branch  of 
Antwerp  to  Cologne,  to  superintend  the  woollen  manufacture  which  is 
the  placing  of  it.  It  is  the  high-al-  carried  to  any  extent  is  that  of  llu‘ 
lar-pieee.  As  it  was  among  the  last,  coarsest  stuffs.  This,  too,  from  the 
so,  if  not  his  masterpiece,  (for  no  want  of  machinery,  which  they  eillu  r 
one  will  readily  give  up  the  l)ei>osi-  cannot  afford,  or  w’ill  not  use,  cin- 
tioii  from  the  eros.s,)  it  is  at  least  a-  ploys  a  number  of  hands,  out  of  all 
numg  the  few  productions  of  his  proj^rtion  to  the  total  value  of  the 
pencil  which  leave  the  great  mass  of  manufacture  ;  more  than  five  thmi- 
liis  pictures  infinitely  Ix'hind.  It  is  sand  people  are  occupicil  knittijig 
.1  picture  on  which  one  can  look  stockings  and  night-caps.  Next  to 
with  immixcd  pleasure,  as  a  work  of  these,  the  tobacco  manufacture  w-w 
art,  though  Ido  not  feel  in  it  the  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  Cologne, 
high  iwHiry  of  the  great  Italian  mas-  and  its  rapidly-increasing  pros|Hrity 
ters.  'J'he  executioners  arc  in  the  induced  N^aiwlcon  to  become,  like 
act  of  binding  the  Ajwstle  to  the  so  many  continental  potentates,  a 
cros.s,  his  head  downwards  ;  tbc  head  dealer  in  snuff  and  tobacco.  Hy  a 
itself  is  thrown  hack,  so  that  the  in-  stroke  of  his  pen,  he  ordered  every 
verted  face  is  still  turiunl  to  the  sjkc-  manufactory  to  be  shut  up,  the  stock 
tator  ;  the  bo<ly  is  not  yet  fully  ex-  on  hand  to  be  disposed  of  within  a 
tendctl  on  the  cross,  so  that  the  knees  limited  time,  either  to  foreigners  or 
arc  bent  out  from  the  picture,  'fhis  to  himself,  at  what  might  be  deemed 
was  a  difficult  attitude  to  paint,  a  reasonable  price, — prohibited  the 
In  the  projection  of  the  head,  the  trade,  and  established  an  imperial 
shoulders,  and  the  bended  knee,  there  monopoly.  He  afterwards  took  the 
is  so  much  of  that  merit  which  ar-  same  measures  in  the  otlier  Rhenish 
lists  call  forshortening,  that  you  provinces.  The  general  injustice. 

About  two  miles  from  Home,  outside  of  the  Noinentan  gate,  there  is  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  Church  built  by  Constantine  for  the  baptism  of  his  daughter  Constantia,  whose 
name^  it  bears.  Tlie  mosaics  of  the  ceiling  represent  Bocchuses  and  boys  toiling  io 
the  \intagc  ;  in  one  comjiartment,  three  children  are  treading  the  grajvs  in  a  large 
tub.  Some  antiquaries  ascribe  to  these  ]')rofane  ornaments  a  still  more  remote  and 
interesting  origin.  Resting  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  building,  they  hold  it  to  have 
Iwn  an  ancient  temple  of  Bacchuv,  and  thus  most  satisfactorily  explain  the  ceiling- 
How,  they  ask,  could  an  orthodox  and  pious  Emj)eror  adorn  a  Christian  Church 
with  such  jolly  scenes  ?  Their  opponents  again  found  for  positive  authority  on  a  passage 
in  Anastasius,  and  retort.  How  could  an  orthodox  and  pious  Emperor  allow  such 
jolly  scenes  to  remain  in  the  Christian  church,  though  he  had  found  them  in  the  hea¬ 
then  temple  ?  The  coupling  of  the  four-and-twenty  magnificent  pillars,  undoubtedly 
the  spoils  of  some  ancient  edifice,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  building  docs  not  be* 
long  to  any  pure  age  of  art. 
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as  well  as  ilic  impolicy  ol'  such  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  above  all,  when  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government,  are  manifest;  but 
ilie  private  oppression  practised  on 
the  occasion  was  far  more  frightful, 
aiul  furnishes  at  once  the  best  proof 
of  the  s])irit  in  which  France  go¬ 
verned  these  provinces,  and  the  best 
explanation  of  the  hatred  with  which 
they  regard  her.  Some  idea  of  it 
may  be  formed  from  the  manner  iu 
which  the  monopoly  was  established 
at  Diisseldorf.  The  whole  plan  was 
matured  at  Paris,  in  opposition,  it 
is  said,  to  the  earnest  remonstran¬ 
ces  of  Beuguot,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  financial  department  in  the 
Ducliy  of  Berg.  AVhen  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  he  wrote  to  Paris,  “  The  Grand 
Puchy  is  ruined.”  “  Pas  totit-a-J'aif* 
was  the  answer.  On  a  Christmas 
morning,  when  every  body  was  at 
liiurcl),  the  shops  and  warehouses  of 
tlie  dealers  were  entered,  their  whole 
stock  put  under  seal,  and  removed 
next  (lay,  with  the  instruments  of 
tile  manufacture,  into  warehouses, 
where  the  proi)er  officers  immediately 
began  to  deal  in  snuff  and  tobacco, 
for  the  Emperor’s  account.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  thing 
had  been  managetl  with  greater  de- 
ancy,  by  allowing  the  traders  five 
months  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  as 
they  best  could  ;  at  Diisseldorf  it  was 
seized.  But  as  it  seemed  right  to 
give  the  dealers  some  recompence 
tor  their  property,  a  commission  of 
valuation  was  named,  consisting 
I'artly  of  persons  employed  in  the 
hmiieror’s  own  manufactory  at  Co¬ 
logne,  and  partly  of  persons  selected 
by  his  own  Minister  of  Finance. 
'Ihcn  this  hopeful  and  impartial 
commission  proceeded  to  w'ork,  after 
a  delay  of  half-a-year,  they  produ¬ 
ced  a  ready-made  tariff,  according  to 
'^hich  the  proprietors  w'tre  to  rcccivt?, 
lor  the  stock  of  which  they  had  been 
lobbed,  a  price  that  was  a  mere 
mockery,  and  was  to  be  burdened, 
moreover,  with  the  cxpenccs  of  the 
^‘izure,  the  valuation,  the  commis- 
i^ioners,  &c.  Remonstrances  and 
entreaties  against  the  horrible  in¬ 
justice  were  equally  unavailing;  the 
minions  of  Napoleon  understwd  the 
-^ccents  of  compassion  as  little  as 
J’ules  of  fair  dealing.  Those 
^  10  Were  on  the  spot  say,  that  it 
•ts  necessary  to  be  present  to  form 


any  idea  of  the  deliberate  insult  with 
which  the  whole  affair  was  conducted 
on  tlie  one  part, — on  the  other,  the 
despair  of  the  traders,  who,  with 
poverty  and  a  jail  staring  them  in 
the  face,  were  compelled  to  accept 
for  their  property  a  recompence 
which  only  added  meanness  to  rob¬ 
bery,  or  to  see  it  thrown  without 
mercy  into  the  Rhine.  A  ruined 
man  has  no  more  to  care  for;  in¬ 
dignation  and  misery  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  prudence ;  the  discontent  which 
the  atrocious  proceeding  had  occa¬ 
sioned  in  the  town  became  a  revolt, 
and  down  came  immediately  Count 

L -  from  Paris,  panting  for 

blood.  “  I  have  already  written  to 
the  Emperor,”  was  the  language  of 
the  cold-blooded  miscreant,  “  that 
the  revolt  is  not  so  serious  as  had  been 
represented  ;  J  shall  merely  order  a 
hundred  of  you  to  be  shot,  and  the 
thing  is  finished.”  Three  men  were 
shot,  with  the  formality  of  a  sentence, 
by  a  military  tribunal ;  for  Napoleon 
never  intended  that  jury  trial,  where 
he  allowed  it  as  a  play-thing,  should 
interfere  with  his  own  serious  wishes, 
or  despotic  interests.  More  blood 
would  have  been  shell,  had  nut  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Allies  commuml- 
ed  moderation  ;  in  the  circumstances 
that  were  arising,  Diisseldorf  was  an 
important  post  on  the  Rhine,  and  it 
was  held  prudent  not  to  jirocccd  to 
extremities  against  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  quite  delightful  to  think,  that 
while  such  scenes  were  |»assing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Naiwleoii 
was  already  receiving  his  recompence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Reresina,  and 
that  the  ruthless  hordes  of  Tartary 
were  exacting  a  deep,  and  most  right¬ 
eous  vengeance  from  France,  for  her 
atrocities  against  the  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  open-hearted  dwellers  on  the 
Rhine.  There  arc  men  who,  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  ascribing  to  Napoleon  the 
qualities  of  a  conqueror,  to  which  few 
men  of  any  age  couUl  lay  a  better 
claim,  will  likewise  put  him  off  upon 
the  world  as  a  good  monarch,  and 
rather  a  kind-hearted  man ;  they  will 
not  allow  much  atrocities  to  be  laid 
to  his  charge  ;  they  were,  according 
to  them,  tl>c  work  of  subordinate  mi¬ 
nisters,  without  his  knowledge  or  ap¬ 
probation.  All  such  nonsense  ]»ays 
no  compliment  to  Naiwleon's  head, 
the  only  part  about  him  that  ever 
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ilcscrval  to  Ik*  coroplimcntcil.  He  fidence  in  irgard  to  the  former,  tho«ph 
was  much  too  active,  and  much  too  even  in  Silesia  the  linen  mamifac- 
clcver,  to  allow  ministers  to  keep  him  tures  are  going  to  ruin,  atul  the  uai- 
in  the  dark  about  any  thing,  lie  be-  versal  voice  deplores  the  preponder- 
longed  to  that  class  of  men  of  whom  ance  which  Irish  linens  have  acqiiir- 
it  is  always  much  easier  to  believe  in  ed,  and  are  maintaining,  in  the  colo- 
the  badness  of  their  heart,  than  in  nial  markets  ;  but  the  directors  have 
the  weakness  of  their  head.  offered  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 

Amid  the  dowmfal  of  her  proper  every  person  inclined  to  speculate, 
manufactures,  Cologne  has  uncxpect-  that  even  the  cotton  goods  rcquiretl 
«‘dly  become  the  centre  of  a  new  in  the  West-Indian  and  South- Ame- 
hranch  of  forci^  commerce,  in  con-  rican  markets  can  be  producetl  in 
sequence  of  what  is  very  generally  Germany  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  in 
ri'ckonctl  a  most  hazardous  specula-  England,  and  much  better  and 
tion.  Certain  persons  discovered  cheaper  than  in  France.  But  the 
that  it  was  great  folly  to  be  purclias-  question  always  recurs,  how  can  Ger- 
ing  colonial  produce  from  England,  many  com]>ete  with  England  in  New 
France,  and  Holland,  when  Germany,  York,  St.  Domingo,  or  Buenos  Ayrv^, 
by  means  of  her  own  manufactures,  when  Germany  cannot  successfully 
could  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  contend  with  England  at  Leipzip; 
North  America,  St.  Domingo,  and  and  Frankfort?  How  will  she con- 
the  whole  mass  of  South  American  trive  to  send  her  productions  cheaper 
States,  which  no  longer  acknowledge  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  than 
European  supremacy.  A  company,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Main, — above 
with  a  very  considerable  capital,  was  all,  when  she  must  make  her  way 
immediately  formed  in  the  States  on  in  markets  already  occupietl,  and 
the  Rhine.  The  scat  of  the  new  com-  against  mercantile  interests  and  rtla- 
merce  w'as  establish(*d  at  Gologne,  tions  already  established?  Yet  men 
tliough  Hamburgh  aspired,  but  in  of  wealth  and  sense  have  engaged  in 
vain,  to  the  honour  ;  and,  four  years  the  enterprise,  and  so  sanguine  arc 
ago,  tile  first  vessel  sailed  from  Ain-  their  hopes  of  success,  that,  while 
scerdain  for  the  ^Ycst  Indies.  The  the  result  of  the  first  speculation 
flag  of  the  German  Indian  Company  was  still  unknowm,  the  Convention 
was  rcoeivtHl  and  acknowledged  by  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
President  Boyer,  and  other  adven-  was  rendere<l  so  much  less  expensive 
tures  have  since  been  sent  out.  1  than  formerly,  gave  birth  to  a  pro- 
was  somewhat  startled  at  learning  posal  for  erecting  a  similar  company 
that  the  Coini^anv  rests  its  hopes  in  the  States  traversed  by  that  river, 
chiefly  on  being  able  to  compete  with  and  its  tributary  streams,  w’hicli  af- 
us  in  linen  and  cotton  wrarcs.  Sile-  ford  so  direct  a  communication  with 
bia  may  inspire  them  with  some  con-  Hamburgh. 


OCR  viltace:  sketches  of  rural  character  and  scenery*. 

^  There  arc  two  kinds  of  modern  of  circumstances,  a  sort  of  cvery-day 
Novels,  constructed  on  opjxisite  plans,  tale,  chiefly  of  common,  unpretend- 
yot  both  are  often  favourites  with  ing  characters,  running  tlirough  the 
the  ^ine  class  of  readers— one,  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  suffering 
heroic,  the  romantic,  the  marvel-  distress  with  patience^  or  enjoying 
lous,  written  in  an  ornamcntctl  style,  good  fortune  with  modesty  and  mo- 
jKiartraying  noble,  illustrious,  or  chi-  deration.  The  book  in  question  is 
\alric  characters,  and  leading  such  of  the  latter  sort,  though  differing 
characters  through  perilous  inci-  from  some  others  of  the  same  species, 
dents,  to  the  conclusion  of  a  story  by  giving  merely  sketches  of  rural 
wound  up  by  some  unexpected  cir-  characters,  with  no  pretension  to  cx- 
cumstance— the  other,  simple,  unim-  traordinary  qualifications,  brought 
ix>rtant,  with  little  or  no  involution  into  no  unlooWd-for  vicissitudes  of 

.  ^  :  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery.  By  Mary  Russel  Mit* 

I  nd.  Author  of  Julian,  a  Tragedy.  I.ondon,  G.  B.  Whittaker.  1S25.  * 
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fortune,  aiul  clrAwn  with  the  sober 
colouring  of  Nature.  Its  still  life  is 
of  ilie  same  kind  j  local  description  of 
scenes  which  every  dweller  in  an 
Kn-’lish  village  has  seen  ;  with  land- 
soapes  of  alleys  and  lanes,  brooks 
ami  |H)nJs,  which  the  contemplative 
Ulkcr  of  such  a  village  has  often 
looked  oil,  varied  only  by  tliosc  Bri¬ 
tish  vicissitudes  of  season  or  of  wea¬ 
ther,  which  gives  such  variety  to  the 
sketch  of  the  painter,  or  the  view  of 
tlte  wanderer ;  whose  delight  is  in 
the  objects  around  him,  picturesque 
in  themselves,  and  giving  to  the  mind 
of  the  lieholder  sedate  and  quiet  re¬ 
flection  ;  sometimes  enlivened  by  more 
exhilarating  appearances,  but  still 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrence. 

Of  this  kind,  the  collection  of  vil¬ 
lage  incidents  and  characters,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  volume  before  us, 
atlurds,  we  think,  a  very  favourable 
s|K'ciinen.  It  pretends  to  no  unity 
of  story  or  adventure,  but  draws, 
iron)  the  persons  and  things  which 
have  met  the  author  in  her  walk  of 
life,  the  portraits  of  village  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  what  may  also  ^  called 
the  portraits  of  rural  objects,  in  lan¬ 
guage  generally  simple,  and  not  load- 
(d  with  extraneous  ornament.  Its 
fharacters  are  painted  in  what  may 
Iv  called  middle  tints,  with  failings 
such  as  are  incident  to  their  situa¬ 
tions,  with  sentiments  not  exagger- 
ttted,  and  virtues  more  useful  tnan 
shewy.  The  tendency  of  such  a  book 
^ii»I>ears  to  us  to  be  good  and  useful, 
and  to  those  who  do  not  require  the 
ucitement  of  poignant  distress  or 
inarvcllous  adventure,  will  afford,  as 
it  did  to  us,  a  great  deal  of  rational 
intcriainmcnt.  In  tracing  the  like¬ 
ness  of  its  [Kirtraits,  the  reader  need 
not  go  far  from  his  own  fireside,  or 
tne  residences  of  his  neighbours  ;  he 
"ill  find,  we  think,  very  accurate  re- 
jit'mblance  in  those  features  which  a 
•ttlc  observation  will  enable  him  to 

^i^ce  among  his  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ance.  ^ 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  do- 
*^j*^i^*  domestic  economy  of  an 
bachelor,  we  think  our  readers 
'y  1  recognise  the  picture  of  a  man 
n  that  caste  with  all  his  accustomed 
peculiarities,  trained,  in  his 
j  «  if ^  celibacy,  like  the  espaliers  of 

^  "Ordered  garden,  of  which  the 


regularity  is  necessary  to  the  comfort, 
and  the  disturbance  would  grievously 
discompose  the  quiet  of  his  life. 

His  man  Andrew’s, — valet,  groom,  and 
body.scrvant  abroad ;  butler,  cook,  ca¬ 
terer,  and  ina^ir  d*omo  at  home ;  tall, 
portly,  pou’deretl  and  hkick«coated  as  his 
master,  and  like  him  in  all  things  but  the 
knowing  pig* tail  which  stuck  out  hori¬ 
zontally  alx)ve  his  shirt-collar,  giving  a 
ludicrous  dignity  to  his  ap^K'arance, — An¬ 
drews,  who,  constant  as  tlic  dial  {niintcd 
nine,  carried  up  his  chocolate  and  shaving 
water,  and  regular  as  “  the  chimes  at 
midnight,”  prepared  his  white-wine  whey ; 
who  never  forgot  his  gouty  shoe  in  tra¬ 
velling,  (once  for  two  days  he  had  a  slight 
touch  of  that  gentlemanly  disorder,)  and 
never  gave  him  the  newspaper  unnired  ; 
to  w'hom  could  this  jcw’cl  of  a  valet,  this 
matchless  piece  of  clock-work  belong, 
but  an  old  bachelor  ?  And  his  little  dog 
V'ipcr,  unparagoned  of  terriers,  black, 
sleek,  sharp,  and  shrewish  ;  who  would 
beg,  and  sneeze,  and  fetch,  and  carry  like 
a  Christian  ;  cat  olives,  and  sw’eatmeats, 
and  mustard  ;  drink  colfec,  and  wine, 
and  liqueurs :  who  hut  an  old  bachelor 
could  have  taught  Viper  his  multifarious 
accomplishments  ? 

We  will  venture  to  add  a  longer 
specimen  of  the  fair  author's  portrait¬ 
painting,  in  a  character  which  will 
afford  the  greater  compliment  to  her 
tact  and  genius  for  this  kind  of 
writing,  as  it  is  of  one,  for  whose  pic¬ 
ture  a  female  painter  could  have 
hardly  had  the  advantage  of  a  sittinf^, 
but  must  have  suppli^  that  want 
by  ready  and  accurate  observation. 

Tom  Cordery. 

There  arc  certain  things  and  persons 
that  look  as  if  they  could  never  die ; 
things  of  such  vigour  and  hardiness,  that 
they  seem  constituted  for  an  interminable 
duration,  a  sort  of  immortality.  An  old 
ix)llard  oak  of  my  acquaintance  used  to 
give  me  this  impression.  Never  was 
tree  so  gnarled,  so  knotted,  so  full  of 
crooked  life.  Garlanded  w'ith  ivy  and 
woodbine,  almost  bending  under  the 
w'eight  of  its  own  rich  leaves  and  acorns, 
tough,  vigorous,  lusty,  concentrating  as 
it  w’ere  the  very  spirit  of  vitality  into  its 
ow’n  curtailed  proportions,— could  that 
tree  ever  die  ?  I  have  asked  myself 
twenty  times,  as  I  stood  looking  on  the 
deep  water  over  which  it  hung,  and  in 
which  it  seemed  to  live  again,— would 
that  strong  dwarf  ever  fall  ?  Alas  !  the 
question  is  answered.  Walking  by  the 
spot  to-day,— this  ver)’  day,— there  it  lay 


prostrate ;  the  ivy  ;>ull  clinging  alxnit  it, 
the  tuig8  swelling  with  ^ap,  and  putting 
iorth  already  the  early  buds.  There  it 
lay  a  victim  to  the  taste  and  skill  ol'  some 
.idmirer  of  British  woods,  who,  with  the 
tael  of  Ugo  FoscoUi  (that  prince  of  ama* 
teurs)  has  discoveretl  in  the  knots  and 
gnarls  of  the  exterior  coat  the  lco|»rd- 
like  lieauty  which  is  concealed  within  the 
trunk.  There  it  lies,  a  tyjK*  of  sylvan  in- 
.Ntability,  fallen  like  an  emperor.  Ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  strong  nature  in  u  human 
fonn  usisi  to  eonvey  to  me  exactly  the 
same  feeling,— and  he  is  gone  lix) !  Tom 
C’ordcry  is  dead.  The  Ik*11  is  tolling  for 
him  at  this  very  moment.  'J'om  Cordery 
dead  !  the  words  seem  almost  a  contra¬ 
diction.  One  is  tempted  to  send  for  the 
sexton  and  the  undertaker,  to  undig  the 
grave,  to  force  o|K*n  the  coflin-lid,— there 
must  lx‘  some  mistake.  But,  ulas  !  it  is 
t(x)  true ;  the  typhus  fever,  that  axe 
which  levels  the  strong  as  the  weak,  has 
hewed  him  down  at  a  blow.  l*oor  Tom 
Tordcry  ! 

This  human  oak  grew  on  the  wild 
North.of-llam|ishire  country,  of  which  1 
have  before  made  honourable  mention ; 
a  country  of  heath,  and  hill,  and  forest ; 
ivirtly  rcclaimetl,  incloscxl,  and  planted 
by  some  of  the  greater  proprietors,  but 
lor  the  most  |uit  uncultivat^  and  unci- 
\  ilizcd  ;  a  pio|K‘r  refuge  for  wild  animals 
t'f  every  s|>ccies.  Of  these  the  most  not- 
.ilile  was  my  friend  I’om  Cordery,  who 
pte^c’l)ted  in  his  own  |H.'rson  no  unlit  cm* 
hlein  of  ill-.*  district  in  w  hich  he  live*d,— 
the  gentlest  of  s;tvuges,  the  w ilde*st  of  ci- 
xili/i'd  men.  lie  was  by  calling  rat- 
tiUclKT,  hare-tinder,  and  liriKun-inakcr ; 
a  Iliad  of  trades  which  he  had  substituted 
for  the  (NIC  grand  |>rufcssion  of  poaching, 
which  he  followed  in  his  younger  days 
with  unrivalled  talent  and  success,  and 
w  ould,  undoiihtedly,  have  pursued  till  his 
dc.tUi,  hail  not  the  bursting  of  an  over* 
loaded  gun  unluckily  shot  olT  his  left 
hand.  As  it  wxs  he  still  contrived  to 
mingle  a  little  of  his  old  unlawful  occu- 
)t.iitoii  with  bis  honest  codlings;  was  a 
leferentvof  high  authority  amongst  the 
young  aspirants,  an  adviser  of  unduulHed 
honour  and  secrecy, — sus|)ecled,  and 
more  than  sus|)ected,  as  lieing  one  “  who, 
though  he  played  no  more,  o’er  looked  the 
cards.”  \  cl  he  kept  to  windward  of  the 
l.iw,  and  indeed  contrived  to  be  on  such 
terms  of  social  and  even  friendly  inter¬ 
course  w  ilh  ilic  guardians  of  the  game  on 
M.  Common,  as  may  be  said  to  prevail 
between  reputed  thieves  and  the  myrmi¬ 
dons  of  justice  in  the  neighbourhiNxi  of 
Bow. Street.  Indeed  his  especial  crony, 
the  hcad.ka’|*cr,  used  sometime  to  hint, 
^  hen  Turn,  elevated  by  ale,  had  ptovoked 


him  by  overcrow  ing,  “  that  a  slump  uas 
no  bad  shield,  and  that  to  shoot  ofl’a  Iwncl 
cuid  a  hit  of  an  arm,  for  a  blind,  would  U 
nothing  to  so  daring  a  chap  as  Tom  Cor. 
dery.”  This  conjecture,  never  hroiKhcd 
till  the  kceficr  was  warm  with  w  rath  and 
liquor,  and  Tom  fairly  out  of  hearing, 
seemed  always  to  me  a  little  super.suhtli- ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Tom’s  new  |)rofes. 
sions  did  iKar  rather  a  suspicious  analogy 
to  the  old,  and  the  ferrets,  and  terriers, 
and  mongrels,  by  whom  he  was  siirruund. 
cd,  “  did  really  look,”  as  the  worthy 
keeper  observed,  “  litter  to  find  Christian 
hares  and  pheasants,  than  ruts  and  such 
vermin.”  So  in  good  truth  did  Tom 
himself.  Never  did  any  human  licingluok 
more  like  that  sort  of  s|N)rlsman  com* 
moiily  calk'd  a  |>uachcr.  lie  was  a  tall, 
finely-built  man,  with  a  prodigious  stride, 
that  cleared  the  ground  like  a  horse,  and 
a  iww'ef  of  continuing  his  slow  and  steady 
Sliced,  that  seemed  nothing  less  than  ini. 
raculous.  Neither  man,  nor  horse,  nor 
dog,  could  out-tirc  him.  He  had  ahold, 
undaunted  presence,  and  an  evident 
strength  and  pow'cr  of  bone  and  muscle. 
You  might  sec,  by  Itxiking  at  him,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  fear  meant.  In 
his  youth  he  had  fought  more  battles 
than  any  man  in  the  forest.  He  was  as 
if  liorn  without  nerves,  totally  insensible 
to  the  recoils  and  disgusts  of  humanity. 

1  have  known  him  take  up  a  huge  adder, 
cut  oil'  its  head,  and  then  dc(iu8it  the 
living  and  writhing  body  in  his  brimlas 
hat,  and  walk  with  it  coiling  and  wrculb. 
ing  about  his  head,  like  another  Medusa, 
till  the  8|X)rt  of  the  day  was  over,  and  he 
carried  it  home  to  sc*cure  the  fat.  With 
all  this  iron  stubixirnness  of  nature,  he 
was  of  a  most  mild  and  gentle  demeanour, 
had  a  fine  placidity  of  countenance,  and 
a  quick  blue  eye,  beaming  with  good- 
humour.  His  face  was  sunburnt  into 
one  general  pale  vermilion  hue  that  over¬ 
spread  all  his  features ;  his  very  hair  was 
sunburnt  too.  His  costume  was  generally 
a  smock-frock  of  no  doubtful  com|>lexion. 
dirt-colourcd,  which  hung  round  him  in 
tatters  like  fringe,  rather  augmenting  than 
diminishing  the  freedom,  and,  if  1 
so  say,  the  gallantry  of  his  liearing.  Tliu» 
frock  was  furnished  with  a  huge  inside 
pocket,  ill  which  to  dciwsit  the  game  kill* 
ed  by  his  patrons, — for  of  his  three  em¬ 
ploy  inents,  that  which  consisted  of  timl* 
ing  hares  for  the  great  farmers  and  siiwll 
gentry,  who  were  wont  to  course  on  the 
common,  was  by  far  the  most  profitable 
and  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  to  them- 
Kvery  body  liked  Tom  Cordery.  He  had 
himself  an  aptness  to  like,  which-  i» 
tain  to  be  repaid  in  kind,— the  very 
knew  him,  and  loved  him,  and  wcnild 
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into  which  the  heath  had  been  divkied 
were  his  especial  favourites;  the  Hundred 
Acres,  alias  the  Poor  Allotment,  altos  the 
flumt-Common— -(Do  any,  or  all  of  these 
titles  convey  any  notion  of  the  real  desti¬ 
nation  of  that  muny-named  ]>iace  ?  a  piece 
of  moor-land  portioned  out  to  serve  for  fuel 
to  the  poor  of  the  |)arish)~->this  was  one. 
llesidcs  his  general  Oh,  the  barrenness  of  this  miserable  moor! 

Flat,  marshy,  dingy,  bare.  Here  that 
piece  of  green  treacher}',  a  bog ;  there 
lidge  so  minute  and  accurate,  that  it  parched,  and  pared,  and  shrivelled,  and 
might  have  |>ut  to  shame  many  a  profes-  black  with  smoke  and  ashes  ;  utterly  de- 
xd  naturalist,  he  had  no  small  aetjuaint-  solate  and  wretched  every  where,  except 
ance  with  the  goings-on  of  that  unfeather-  where  amidst  the  des<ilntion  blossomeil, 
ol  bi|>cil  ctillcd  Man  ;  in  short,  he  was,  as  in  mockery,  the  enamclletl  gentianella. 
iHxt  after  Lucy,  who  recognisetl  his  ri-  No  hares  ever  came  there;  they  had  too 
>alrv,  hy  hating,  decrying,  and  under-  much  taste.  Yet  thither  would  Tom  leail 
valuing  him,  by  far  the  best  news-gatherer  his  unwary  employers  ;  thither,  however 
ttf  the  country  side.  His  news  he  of  warned,  or  cautioned,  or  experienced, 
course  picked  up  on  the  civilized  side  of  would  he,  by  reasoning  or  induction,  t>r 
the  parish,  (there  is  no  gossiping  in  the  gentle  persuasion,  or  actual  fraud,  entice 
lorest.)  |xtrtly  at  that  well-fre<iuented  inn  the  hapless  gentlemen  ;  and  then  to  sec 
the  Red  Lion,  of  which  Tom  wasaregu-  Iiim  with  his  rabble  of  finders  {lacing  up 
lar  attd  noted  supjxvrter,— {vartly  amongst  and  down  this  precious  “  sitting-ground,** 
his  several  employers,  and  partly  by  his  (for  so  was  Tom,  thriftless  liar,  wont  ti» 
ow’ii  sagacity.  In  the  matter  of  marriages,  call  it,)  pretending  to  look  for  game, 
(luirings  lie  was  wont  to  call  them,)  counterfeiting  a  nieusc ;  forging  a  form  ; 
ho  relied  chicHy  on  his  own  skill  in  and  telling  a  story  some  ten  years  old,  of 
itotiiig  certain  preliminary  indications  ;  a  famous  hare  once  killed  in  that  s|X)t  by- 
and  certainly  for  a  guesscr  by  profession  his  honour's  favourite  bitch  Mary  gold.  I 
and  a  very  bold  one,  he  w'as  astonishingly  never  could  thoroughly  understand  whe- 
i*<'ten  right.  At  the  alehouse  especially  ther  it  were  design,  a  fear  that  too  many 
he  was  ot’  the  first  authority.  An  air  of  hares  might  be  killed,  or  a  real  and  ho. 
mild  imjiortance,  a  diplomatic  reserve  on  nest  mistake,  a  genuine  prejudice  in  fn- 
snme  points,  great  smoothness  of  speech,  vour  of  the  place,  that  influenced  Tom 
and  that  gentleness  which  is  so  often  the  Cordery  in  this  point.  Half  the  one,  jier- 
result  of  conscious  power,  made  him  there  hajis,  and  half  the  other.  Mixed  motives, 
an  absolute  ruler.  Perha|)s  the  eflect  of  let  Pope  and  his  disciples  say  what  they 
these  causes  might  lie  a  little  aided  by  the  will,  arc  by  far  the  commonest  in  thi;; 
latent  dreail  which  that  |X)wer  inspired  in  parti-coloured  world.  Or  he  had  sltareil 
others.  Many  an  exploit  had  proved  that  the  fate  of  greater  men,  and  lied  till  he 
lorn  Cordery *8  one  arm  was  fairly  worth  believed — a  coursing  Cromwell, L’Cginniug 
any  two  on  the  common.  The  jx>mniell-  in  hypocrisy,  and  ending  in  fanaticism, 
•ngof  Bob  Arlott,  and  the  levelling  of  Jem  Another  pet  8jx)t  was  the  Gallows-piece, 
Nrrle  to  the  earth  liy  one  swing  of  a  huge  an  inclosure  almost  as  large  as  the  Him- 
old  hare,  (which  unusual  weajwn  was  by  dred  Acres,  where  a  gibltct  had  once  iKinu' 
the  way  the  first-slain  of  Mayflower,  on  its  the  botlies  of  two  murderers,  with  the 
way  home  to  us  in  that  walking  cupboard,  chains  and  bones,  even  in  my  remcm- 
•s|)ockct,  when  the  unlucky  rencontre  brance,  clanking  and  creaking  in  the  wind, 
"d  Jem  Scrle  broke  two  heads,  the  dead  The  gibliet  was  gone  now  ;  but  the  name 
JitHl  the  living,)  arguments  such  as  these  remained,  and  the  feeling,  deep,  sad,  and 
might  have  some  cogency  at  the  Hed  Lion,  shuddering.  The  place,  too,  was  wild, 
ut  he  managed  every  body,  as  your  awful,  fearful ;  a  heathy,  furzy  .spot,  siiik- 
L-mannered  person  is  apt  to  do.  Even  ing  into  broken  hollows,  where  murdcr- 

e  rude  squires  and  rough  farmers,  his  era  might  lurk  ;  a  few'  withered  pines  at 
^finporary  masters,  he  managed,  partkru-  the  upper  end,  and  amongst  them,  half 
s J  ^  y  ^  concerned  the  beat,  and  was  hidden  by  the  brambles,  the  stone  In  which 
^  Wng  them  round  to  his  own  pe-  the  gallows  had  been  fixed  ; — the  Iwncs 
^®’'cie8  or  jwjudiccs,  however  must  have  i)een  mouldering  beneath.  All 
the”  •  wishes  might  turn  Tom's  eloquence,  seconded  by  two  ca pi- 

directiott  indicated,  tal  courses,  failed  to  drag  me  thither  a  sc- 
Tom's  sagacity  in  that  cond  time. 

Two  l*ccn  found  at  fault.  Tom  was  not,  however,  without  that 

*l»ots  in  the  large  wild  enclosures  strong  sense  of  n.stur.'il  beauty  whidi  they 


k-al  for  him  almost  .a.s  s.x>u  as  ft.r  their 
in:ister.  Kvcii  May,  the  most  s.agarious  of 
■wcvltounds,  apjweciateil  histaients,  and 
Moukl  as  soon  listen  to  l  orn  so-hoing 
as  to  old  Tray  giving  tongue. 

N,)r  was  his  conversation  less  agree¬ 
able  to  the  other  i»rt  of  the  company. 
Si-rvants  and  masters  were  equally  dcsir- 
t.us  to  secure  Tom. 
and  |>rofessional  familiarity  with  beasts 
and  hints,  their  w'ays  and  doings,  a  know- 


who  live  amongst  the  wildnesses  and  fast-  nondcseript  dwellings,  and  the  very  wtlb 
nenes  of  nature  lio  often  exhibit.  One  weru animate  with  ttieirextniurdinur\  ten. 
»(Kic,  where  the  common  trenches  on  the  ants :  plieosants,  partridges,  rabbiu,  laine 
civUt/ed  world  was  scarcely  less  his  ad-  wild  ducks,  half-tame  hares,  and  their 
miratiun  than  mine.  It  is  u  high  hill,  enemies  by  nature  and  education,  the  ier. 
half  covered  with  furze,  and  heath,  and  rets,  terriers,  and  mongrels  of  whom  his 
lirouin,  and  sinking  abruptly  down  to  a  retinue  consisted*  Great  ingenuity  had 
large  pond,  almost  a  lake,  covered  with  been  evinced  in  keeping  8e^)arate  ihi^: 
wild  water-fowl.  The  ground,  richly  jarring  elements  ;  and  by  dint  of  hutch- 
clothed  with  wood,  oak,  and  bet'ch,  and  es,  cages,  fences,  kennels,  and  half  a 
elm,  rises  on  the  other  side  with  equal  dozen  little  hurdled  enclosures,  resemblin:; 
abruptness,  as  if  shutting  in  those  glassy  the  sort  of  courts  which  children  are  apt 
waters  from  all  but  the  sky,  which  shines  to  build  round  their  card-houses,  |x*acc 
so  brightly  in  their  clear  bosom  :  just  in  was  in  general  tolerably  well  prcsorvcii. 
the  bottom  |)ec|)s  u  small  slieltered  fann,  Freciuent  sounds,  however,  of  fear  or  of 
w'hose  wreaths  of  light  smoke,  and  the  anger,  as  their  several  instincts  were  u. 
white  glancing  wings  of  the  wild  ducks,  roused,  gave  token  that  it  was  but  a  for. 
ns  they  Hit  across  the  lake,  ore  all  that  ced  and  hollow  truce,  and  at  such  01111*$ 
give  token  of  motion  or  of  life.  1  have  the  clamour  was  prodigious.  Tom  bad 
stood  there  in  utter  oblivion  of  grey-  the  remarkable  tenderness  for  animals 
hound  or  of  hare,  till  moments  have  when  domesticated,  which  is  so  often 
swelled  to  minutes,  and  minutes  to  hours ;  found  in  those  whose  sole  vtKUtiun  seems 
uiul  so  has  Tom,  conveying,  by  his  ex-  to  be  their  destruction  in  the  Held  ;  ui.d 
clamaiions  of  delight  at  its  pleasant-  the  one  long,  straggling,  uncciled,  burli¬ 
ness,’*  exactly  the  same  feeling  which  a  like  room,  w'hich  served  for  kitchen,  bed- 
|)oct,  or  a  ))aintcr  (for  it  breathes  the  chamber,  and  hall,  was  cumbered  with 
very  spirit  of  calm  and  sunshiny  beauty  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  and 

that  a  master-i^aintcr  loves)  would  ex-  descriptions _ the  sick,  the  delicate,  the 

press  by  different  but  not  truer  praise.  He  newly  caught,  the  lying-in.  In  the  nlid^t 
called  his  own  home  pleasant”  too  ;  and  of  this  menagerie  sate  Tom’s  w  ife,  (icr 
there,  though  one  loves  to  hear  any  home  he  was  married,  though  without  a  faiuil) 
so  called — there,  I  must  confess,  that  fa-  —married  to  a  woman  lame  of  a  leg,  as  he 
vourite  phrase,  which  1  like  almost  as  well  himself  was  minus  an  arm,)  now  trying  to 
as  they  who  have  no  other,  did  seem  ra-  quiet  her  noisy  inmates,  now  to  outsold 
ther  misapplied.  Aik!  yet  it  was  finely  them.  How'  long  his  friend  the  keeixr 
)>laced,  very  finely.  It  stood  in  a  sort  of  would  have  continued  to  wink  at  this  den 
defile,  where  a  road,  ulmo^t  ])erixnidicu-  of  live  game  none  can  say  ;  the  root  fairly 
lar,  w  ound  from  the  top  of  a  steep  abrupt  fell  in  during  the  deep  snow  of  last  w  inter, 
hill,  crow  ned  with  a  tuft  of  old  Scottish  killing,  us  |)oor  Tom  observed,  two  as 
firs,  into  a  dingle  of  fern,  and  wild  brush-  line  litters  of  rabbits  as  ever  w'cre  kitten- 
wood.  A  shallow,  sullen,  stream  oozed  ed.  Kemotelv,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
from  the  bank  on  one  side,  and,  after  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  misadven- 
fisrming  a  rude  channel  across  the  road,  ture.  The  overseer,  to  whom  he  applicil 
sank  into  a  dark,  deep  |xx)l,  half  hidden  to  rc-insta^c  his  beloved  habitation,  tlecid* 
amongst  the  sallows.  Behind  these  sal-  cd  that  the  walls  W'onld  never  bear  an- 

lows,  in  a  nook  lietween  them  and  the  other  roof,  and  removed  him  and  his  wile. 

bill,  rose  the  uncouth  and  shaiieless  cot-  as  an  especial  favour,  to  a  tidy,  euug. 
tage  of  Tom  Cordcrj’.  It  is  a  scene  which  comfortable  room  in  the  workhouse,  fh^' 
hangs  ujwn  tlie  eye  and  the  memory,  workhouse  !  From  that  hour  poor  Toin 
-striking,  grand,  almost  sublime,  and  above  visibly  altered.  He  lost  his  hilarity  ar.d 
all,  eminently  foreign.  No  Fnglish  {>aint-  indejiendence.  It  was  a  change  such 
er  w  ould  choose  such  a  subject  for  an  Eng-  he  had  himself  often  inflicted,  a  couqdeic 
lisli  Innds('a|K' ;  no  one  in  a  picture  would  change  of  habits,  a  transition  from  th* 
take  it  for  English.  It  might  ihiss  for  wild  to  the  tame.  No  labour  was  dc- 
cHie  of  those  scenes  which  liave  furnished  manded  of  him  ;  he  went  about  as  bcluri- 
models  to  Salvator  Uosa.  Tom’s  cottage  finding  hares,  killing  ruts,  telling  broou’'< 
was,  howrever,  verj-  thoroughly  national  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  dc|)artok 
***d  charactcruuc ;  a  low,  rumous  hovel,  He  talked  of  the  quiet  of  his  old  aUxi*'' 
the  door  of  which  was  fastened  with  a  sc-  and  the  noise  of  the  new  ;  complained 
dolous  attention  to  security,  that  contrast-  children  and  other  bad  company  5 
ed  strangely  with  the  tattered  thatch  of  looked  dowm  on  his  neighbours  with  th< 

^  roof,  and  llw  half-broken  windows,  sort  of  contempt  with  which  a  cock 

o  garden,  no  i>igsty,  no  pens  for  geese,  sant  might  regard  a  bam-door 
iione  of  the  usual  signs  of  cottage  liabita-  Most  of  all  did  he,  braced  into  a 
tion  yet  the  house  was  covercii  with  like  defiance  of  wet  and  cold,  grumbk  a 
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the  warmth  and  dryness  of  his  ajwrtmcnt. 
He  used  to  foretel  that  it  would  kill  him, 
and  assuredly  it  did  so.  Never  could  the 
(v|>hus  fever  have  found  out  that  wild 
hilNsidc,  or  have  lurked  under  that  bro¬ 


ken  roof.  The  free  touch  of  the  air  would 
have  chased  the  daemon.  Alas,  |Mx>r  Tom  ! 
warmth,  and  snuf^tess,  and  comfort, 
whole  w'indows,  and  an  entire  ceiling, 
were  the  death  of  him.  Alas,  {x>ur  Tom ! 


ACCELERATION  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  ABERDEEN  MAIL. 


Among  the  many  improvements 
vliich  have  recently  taken  place  in 
our  public  establishments,  none  have 
ytnuributed  more  to  tlie  advantage 
of  tlie  commercial  vrorld  than  those 
on  the  mail-coach  system,  and  we 
bi  licve  that  system  to  be  almost  com- 
]>lete  on  the  great  line  of  road  from 
London  to  Inverness. 

By  doing  away  with  unnecessary 
stoppages,  and  travelling  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  Montrose,  and  the  great 
district  of  country  to  the  north, 
hare,  within  these  three  years,  gain¬ 
ed  two  days  in  corresponding  with 
London ;  one  from,  and  another  to 
it ;  and  this,  too,  without  materially 
abridging  the  business  hours  at  any 
place,  besides  securing  to  most  of  the 
principal  towns  a  morning  delivery, 
and  an  evening  dispatch  of  the  same 
letters.  Although  the  London  letters 
are  delivered  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
evening  of  their  arrival,  and  may  be 
replied  to  in  cases  of  emergency,  yet 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  trans¬ 
act  business,  cither  by  procuring 
necessary  information,  or  preparing 
orders ;  therefore  the  arrival  of  the 
north  mail  in  the  morning,  instead 
of  the  afternoon,  as  formerly,  is  a 
peat  accommodation,  because,  in 
in  consequence,  commissions,  bank¬ 
ing,  law,  and  other  departments  of 
business,  can  he  attended  to,  both  for 
the  south  and  north  at  the  same  lime; 
and  alter  having  the  whole  day  to 
prepare  our  correspondence,  we  are 
enabled  to  reply  by  tl^e  rt‘spective 
mails  departing  in  the  evening,  or 
^'arly  next  morning. 

We  understand  that  arrangements 
rnaking  to  accelerate  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  Edinburgh,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  &C.  by  which  one 
will  also  be  gained  in  correspon¬ 
ding  with  these  important  places, 
and  to  obtain  a  morning  delivery  of 
the  north  letters  in  Glasgow.  There 
however,  several  improvements 
on  whfch  we  think  worthy 

c  notice  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
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head  of  the  Post-office  department, 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage,  jiar- 
ticularly  to  our  friends  in  Fife.  The 
table  accompanying  this  exhibits  the 
hours  of  arrival  at  the  various  towns 
on  the  nortli  road,  by  which  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  north  mail 
reaches  Perth  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  coach  from  Edinburgh  pas¬ 
ses,  so  that  a  post  established  for  the 
north  of  Fife,  to  depart  from  Perth 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
would  reach  Newburgh  by  four, 
Cupar  by  six,  and  St.  Andrew’s  by 
eight,  taking  with  it  the  letters  for 
that  district  from  the  south,  the  noiih, 
and  the  west ;  leaving  St.  Andrew’s 
about  six  P.M.  it  would  return  to 
Perth  before  twelve,  in  time  for  the 
coach  from  Edinburgh :  the  same 
plan  might  be  adopted  for  the  south 
coast,  by  departing  for  Kirkaldy,  &c. 
from  the  North  Queensferry  at  five 
A.M.,  and  returning  there  before 
eight  P.lVf. ;  the  same  arrangement 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  west,  for 
Dunfermline,  Alloa,  &c.  and  from 
Dundee  to  and  from  Brechin  ;  so 
that,  besides  conveying  the  letters  by 
those  bye-posts  to  and  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  at  once,  no  time  would  be  lost, 
as  the  communication  will  take  place 
chiefly  during  the  night. 

Were  these  suggestions  adoptetl, 
the  system  of  mail-coach  and  bye- 
post  arrangements  woukl  tlien  be  as 
complete  and  convenient  as  it  api)cars 
to  us  to  be  possible  to  make  them. 
Under  the  present  arrangements, 
the  two  principal  cities  in  the  North, 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  derive 
unquestionablebenefitin  the  dispatch 
of  business-matters.  Instead  of  a 
delivery  of  letters  from  the  North  in 
the  afternoon,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  at  Edinburgh,  they  now  form 
one  delivery  with  letters  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  West  of  Scotland  in  the 
rooming,  while,  at  Aberdeen,  letters 
from  the  South  were  formerly  de¬ 
livered  at  the  inconvenient  hour  for 
Cc 
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business,  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  A.M.,  allow. 
which,  if  not  answere<l  before  eight  ing  time  for  answering  them  until 
in  the  evening,  occasioned  the  loss  ot  three  in  the  aiternoon. 
a  day.  There  they  are  now  delivered 


Table  of  distances,  and  hours  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  Mail,  at  the  ditrenm 
Towns,  from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness. 

IDutance  DisUnoe  H  I 

between  from  I  Hours  from  Edin-H  Hmirs  fnjm 
each  Kdin*  I  barglv  I  Abenlecn. 

place.  burgh.  |  ^  | 


Miles.  Miles.!  H.  M. 

_  _  I  7  —  P.M 


From  and  at  Edinburgh .  —  ““  B  o  ot 

North  Queensferry....  111  !  ^  ^ 

Kinross .  161  I  ~ 

Perth .  17  444  I  12  l^ 

I>undee . - .  214  66  |  2  40  — 

Arbroath . ..I  IT  83  I  30  — 

Montrose. .  951  |  ^ 

Bervie. .  13  1081  I  ^ 

Stonehaven .  94  1181  ■  ^ 

Aberdeen...., .  151  1334  I  10  30  — 


H.  M.  H. 

7  —  P.M.  6 

8  35  —  4 

10  25  —  3 

12  15  A.M.i  I 

2  40  --  i  10 

4  30  —  i  8 


In  154  hours. 


From 

Aberdect) 


hxmn  and  at  Aberiloen .  -i- 

Old  Meklruin .  I84  18| 

New  Stables. .  134  32 

BanfV. . ; .  144  46] 

Cullen .  144  Cl 

Fochabers..... .  13  74 

Elgin .  9  83 

Forres .  12  95 


From  Aberdeen.  R  Ftom  invemesj. 


30  A.mJ 

2 

—  P.M.i 

45  P.M. 

11 

40  A.M.; 

25  — 

9 

54  - 

10  — 

7 

39  -  1 

25  — 

5 

51  -  1 

_  _ 

4 

13  -1 

15  — 

3 

5  - 

45  — 

1 

35  — 

5  A.M. 

12 

15  - 

20  — 

10 

—  P.M. 

_ _ lolthonrs .  ISSlUMlIet.  |  |  I  I  i 

Uisiaiioe,  l.oodon  to  Edinburgh . . . . . 4190  Miles,  46  Hours 

Edinlnirgb  to  Aberdeen . . . 1334  '  l^i 

Aberdeen  to  Inverness . . . .......1231  ^  16 

Stoj>pagcs  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen . . .  ■■■—  2  - - 


^ - ; - ; - - - -  .  _ L _ a - - - -I 

•Vote.—  llic  Coach  has  hitherto  reached  the  rc^>ecttve  intermediate  stagea  some  minutea  before  thej 

time  specified  in  the  above  Table.  .  I 


The  public  arc  Dot  aware  how 
much  they  arc  indebted  for  these  late 
arrangements  of  acceleration  in  the 
wad  system,  fwhicli  may  now  al¬ 
most  be  termed  perfect,)  to  die  la¬ 
bours  of  Mr  Janies  Chalmers,  Book¬ 
seller  in  Dundee.  The  late  John 
Palmer  did.  indeed,  accomplish 
wonders  in  effecting  all  at  once  a 
maturity,  but  his  services  were  re¬ 
munerated,  and  deservedly  so.  After 
hia  labours,  Mr  Chalmers  was  left 
with  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter ; 


yet  it  is  but  fair  to  mention,  th^b 
comparatively,  he  baa  been  no  1^ 
assiduous  in  the  task  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  still  remained  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  and  that  widi  no  other  object 
in  view  than  public  accommodation ; 
.that  he  has  spared  no  labour  of  cal¬ 
culation,  of  inquiry,  suggestion,  of 
procuring  and  of  communicating  in* 
formation,  from  and  throughout  tlu' 
whole  range  of  the  mail-system 
north  of  London  ;  and  that  bis  ser¬ 
vices,  if  not  publicly  acknowledged, 
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have  been  duly  apprt'ciatetl  by  those  most  sincerely  thank  you.  There  is 
upon  whom  devolved  the  charge  of  a  saying,  “  Every  trade  has  its  se- 
ailopting  them  *.  crets so  have  Booksellers ;  and  all 

'I'he  transition  to  what  follows  of  us  know  what  can  be  done  by 
may  at  tirst  view  appear  somewhat  merely  recommending  books  to  our 
abrupt,  yet,  gentle  reader,  consider  customers.  You  are  the  instruments 
that  we  are  writing,  and  that  thou  by  which  the  press- productions  reach 
art  now  reading  upon  the  subject  of  the  public  ;  and  tiie  press,  in  the 
travelling,  and  the  aids  of  a  book-  hands  of  the  gooil,  is  the  most  power- 
seller;  and  that  therefore  the  pro-  ful  instrument,  and  the  greatest 
cess  to  the  case  in  point  is  somewhat  blessing : — under  the  influence  of  tlie 
more  facile  than  thou  raightest  at  bad,  its  effects  are  terrific  and  tre- 
tirst  glance  imagine.  If  thou  hast  mendous. 

any  desire  to  visit  Ireland,  .(the  mail-  The  Booksellers  in  Ireland  have  in 
coach  system  there  is  cheap  and  ex-  their  power  the  means  of  tranquil- 
cellent,)  now  is  the  season  for  it;  lizing  her,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
and  lest  we  should  not  have  another  virtue  aud  happiness ;  or,  on  the 
opportunity  before  the  season  has  other  hand,  the  means  of  demoraiiz- 
expired,  we  adopt  the  present,  to  re-  ing  her,  and  making  her  contemptible 
cominend  to  thy  special  notice  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
guidance  a  work  just  published ;  call-  My  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
id  “  Pleasure  Tours  in  Ireland.**  It  water  are  generally  men  of  education, 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  bookseller  in  our  In  the  small  towns  of  Scotland,  they 
Modern  Athens,  aud  contains  much  generally  All  the  most  respectable 
useful  and  condensed  information  in  offices  in  the  burgh,  and  are  looked 
rigard  to  the  scenery  and  the  politi-  up  to  with  much  respect ;  from  this, 
cal  anatomy  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  the  trade  they  carry  on,  arise  the 
accompani^  with  an  Itinerary  ;  and  most  benefleial  advantages  to  tho 
it  contains  also  a  Dedication,  which  country. 

is  all  we  can  And  space  for  extract- '  This  book,  on  the  Beauties,  Anti- 
ing  at  present  for  thy  perusal.  quities,  Political  Institutions,  &c. &c. 

-  of  Ireland,  contains  a  variety  of  in- 

To  Iht  lioohseHer,  in  the  Kingdom  ““  "“ly  be  found 

of  Ireland^  °  *  number  of  volumes  ;  and  it  is 

here  arranged  on  a  new  and  metho- 
iiENTLEMEN,  principle,  that  the  traveller 

1  HAVE  taken  a  great  liberty  in  de-  may  have  before  him  a  monitor  of 
(licating  this  Book  to  you.  Dr  John-  every  thing  interesting,  as  he  passes 
son,  Gibbon  the  historian,  and  many  along,  on  the  right  or  left,  or  on  the 
others,  said  truly,  that  Booksellers  road  on  which  he  travels.  That  this 
were  the  true  patrons  of  literature.  book  will  be  a  saleable  article^  worth 
Our  brethren  in  Patemoster-row  your  recommending,  and  on  all  oc- 
say,  that  the  trade  can  sell  an  edition  casions  a  ready-money  article,  is  the 
of  any  book  from  this  authoritv.  I  fervent  wish  of,  Genticraen, 
am  sure  you  wiU  be  able  to  sell  one  Your  faithful  Servant, 
impression  of  the  Irish  Tours,  and  Trafl« 

then  1  hope  the  book  will  work  iu  Brother  in  Trade, 

own  way.  You  have  been  hitherto  Thomson, 

|;ood  patrons  to  my  Atlasses,  and  Bookseller » 


*  One  hint  here  to  Mr  C.  of  an  improvement  which  we  wish  he  could  carry  into 
vnect :  it  would  no  doubt  tend  alike  to  the  gratification  of  Messrs  Piper  &  Son,  as 
well  as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  yet  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  his 
pwn  doors It  it  to  procure  for  the  town  of  Dundee,  what  is  to  be  specially  met  with 
in  Arbroath,r— namdy,  a  Landlord,  whoi,  to  the  oflioe  of  a  civil  and  busiiiess-likc  matl- 
proprioior,  shall  unite  the  disdpUoe  of  a  confoitaUe  and  well-regulated 
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There  are  certain  pjeat  public 
abuses  urhich  still  exist  amidst  all 
the  civilization  and  humanity  of  the 
present  age,  the  existence  of  which, 
although  almost  all  deplore,  yet  very 
few  exert  themselves  to  procure  thqir 
redress.  Of  such 'abuses  the  state  of 
our  prisons  is  a  striking  example.  It 
is  true,  that  there  are  many  excellent 
men  at  the  present  time  engaged 
in  investigating  these  abuses,  and  in 
devising  and  suggesting  remedial 
measures,  as  wc  shall  inimetliately 
shew  ;  hut  the  public  at  large,  more 
ivarticularly  in  this  country,  have  not 
yet  shewn  that  decided  and  hearty  in. 
terc'st  in  their  labours  which  they  are 
well  entitled  to.  This  we  believe 
to  be  partly  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  subject  is  not  kept  so 
constantly  and  vividly  l)ofore  the 
public  eye  as  it  should  he.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  hold  that  wc  shall  ill  dis¬ 
charge  our  vocation  as  ]ieriodical  in¬ 
formers  of  the  public  mind,  did  we 
not,  from  time  to  time,  bring  the 
<|umion  before  our  readers.  Wc 
are  well  aware,  that  it  may  produce 
weariness  in  some,-  and  may  provoke 
the  scoff  of  othiTs  ;  but  it  is  one,  in 
our  opinion,  so  interesting  in  itself, 
and  so  deeply  in)|)orUint  to  society, 
that  we  must  crave  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers,  while  we  endeavour 
to  lay  before  them  the  progress  that 
has  l^'cn  made  in  the  great  work  of 
improving  the  discipline  of  prisons. 

We  mean  to  have  an  especial  re¬ 
ference  to  Scotland  ;  but  before 
coining  to  it,  we  think  it  will  not  he 
unintcri'sting  to  look  u  little  into  the 
history  of  this  cause,  and  to  observe 
what  has  lK*en  done  and  is  doing 
.among  our  enlightcnctl  neighbours 
in  the  South. 

'I  o  punish  criminals  is  certainly 
one  great  object  of  prison  discipline  ; 
but  there  is  also  another  great  object 
which  should  be  combined  with  it, 
viz.  to  reform  the  criminal.  We 
should  not  only  punish  him  for  his 
p.ist  transgression,  but,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  both  to  himself  and 
to  society,  wc  should  endeavour,  by 


wholesome,  moral  discipline,  to  take 
away  from  him  the  disposition  to 
commit  crime  in  future.  Furum  Cit 
coervcrc  ivtprohos  petna  nisi  pt'obos  cf. 
Jicias  disci jfiindi  was  a  sentence  which 
Howard  found  inscribed  upon  a 
prison  at  Home,  and  in  which,  as  he 
says  with  much  truth,  “  the  grand 
purpose  of  all  civil  policy,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  criminals,  is  expressed."  The 
first  of  the  principles  above  men¬ 
tioned  has  been  in  constant  operation 
through  all  ages ;  and  the  amount  of 
suftering  which,  in  consequence,  has 
been  heaped  upon  criminals,  without 
any  advantage  to  society,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  compute.  The  second 
principle  which  regards  prisons,  as 
of  a  reformatory  character,  has  only 
been  recognised  and  acted  upon  in 
our  own  time. 

If  we  examine  the  old  prisons  of  this 
island,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  they  were  miserable  dungeons— 
damp,  dark,  unvcntilated,  unwhole¬ 
some;  in  which  all  distinctions  of 
crime,  of  age,  and  of  sex,  were  con¬ 
founded — where  the  unhappy  inmates 
spent  their  miserable  days  in  idleness, 
vicious  communication,  and  suffering. 
But  even  these  evils  were  not  all. 
Goals  w'cre,  besides,  very  generally 
the  abode  of  pestilent  diseases ;  whicli 
exposed  all  to  the  risk  of  much  suf¬ 
fering,  and  which  swept  away  many 
prisoners.  A  fatal  distemper,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  gaol  distemper, 
had,  at  different  periods  of  our  history, 
made  frequent  and  dreadful  ravages. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  an  assize  was  held  at  Oxford, 
which  was  afterwards  denominated, 
from  its  consequences,  the  **  Black 
Assize  when  the  disease  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  Court,  all  who  were 
present,  consisting  of  the  Judge,  the 
Sheriff,  and  about  three  hundred 
persons,  died  within  forty  hours  ;  and 
Lord  Bacon,  in  allusion  to  this  event, 
observes,  “  that  the  most  pernicious 
infection,  next  to  the  plague,  is  the 
smell  of  a  gaol,  where  the  prisoners 
ha\e  been  long  and  closely  kept,— 
whereof  we  have  had,  in  our  time, 
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I  NiK-ritiicc  twice  or  thrice,  when  both 
till*  .Jiulgf  that  sat  upon  the  Bench, 
aiul  a  number  who  attended  the 
busiuc^ss,  or  were  present,  sickened 
uiwu  it  and  died/'  Frequent  occur- 
rt  iiccs  of  a  like  dreadful  nature  might 
bo  related ;  and  even  so  lately  as  in 
ihc  middle  of  last  century,  the  goal 
I'cver  was  introduced  into  tlie  Court  at 
iho  Old  Bailey,  when  the  Judge  pre¬ 
siding,  and  a  considerable  number 
l>rosont,  fell  victims  to  this  fatal 
malady. 

W e  should  have  thought  that  vi¬ 
sitations  so  awful  as  these,  would 
have  irresistibly  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  covqitry,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  their  possible  recurrence, 
hut  it  seems  they  did  not.  The  Le¬ 
gislature  was  content  with  providing, 
u[)on  emergent  occasions,  **  safe 
jdaces  for  the  removal  of  the  sick 
Occasionally  the  dread  secrets  of  the 
prison-house  w  ere  revealed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  and  a  passing  sympathy  was 
excited.  Moralists  and  speculative 
men  likewise  employed  their  pens  in 
sketching  its  horrors:  as  Johnson 
has  the  following  tine  passage  on  tlic 
subject,  which  proves,  that  when  his 
prejudices  did  not  dim  the  light  of 
ins  reason,  or  blunt  his  heart,  no 
man  felt  more  truly  or  keenly  than 
that  great  moralist ; — I  am  afraid,” 
says  he,  “  that  those  who  are  best 
ac<piainted  with  the  state  of  our  pri¬ 
mus  will  confess  that  my  conjecture 
h  too  near  the  truth,  when  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  corrosion  of  resentment, 
the  heaviness  of  sorrow,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  confined  air,  the  want  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  sometitnes  of  food,  the 
contagion  of  diseases  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat, *and  the  severity 
m  tyrants,  against  whom  there  can 
he  no  resistance,  and  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  horrors  of  a  prison,  put  an  cud, 
ttery  year,  to  the  life  of  one  in  four 
e>i  those  that  are  shut  up  from  the 
c'oinmon  comforts  of  human  life.” 
Udler,  Xo.  38.) 

.  other  fine  passages  might 
'  selected  from  the  writers  of  that 
U[K)n  the  misery  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  prisons.  But  nothing  was 
done  to  amend  them,  until 
oward  made  it  the  business  of  his 
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The  manner  in  which  that  great 
man  was  first  stirrevl  up  to  embark 
in  this  interesting  cause,  is  well 
worthy  of  relation.  It  should  be  told, 
for  the  admonition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  ail  Magistrates ;  the  careless 
and  indifterent — and  such  Magis-- 
trates  may  be  in  the  island — will  be 
admonished  and  awakened  by  it, 
when  they  see  what  a  harvest  of 
usefulness  and  glory  was  reaind  by 
the  steady  and  vigorous  perfonnance 
of  magisterial  duty  :  ami  good  Ma¬ 
gistrates  will,  by  the  same  eonsidera- 
tion,  be  moved  to  persevere  and  hi- 
crease  their  exertions. 

Howard  was,  in  the  year  1773, 
chosen  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire.  In 
virtue  of  this  office,  the  prison  of  the 
county  was  under  his  cure  und  su¬ 
perintendance  ;  being  too  conscien¬ 
tious  to  be  satisfied,  as  most  of  his 
brother  Sheriffs  were,  with  dischar¬ 
ging  his  important  duties  by  deputy, 
he  inspected  the  prison  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  made  himself  minutely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  practices  prevail¬ 
ing  within  it :  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  grievous  and  intolerable  abuses 
existed,  and  he  tasketl  himself -Hn 
procure  their  redress.  He  tlius,  with 
Ids  characteristic  modesty,  states  the 
commencement  of  his  career  t : 

The  distress  of  prisoners,  of  wliicli 
there  are  few  who  have  not  some  iirqK'r- 
fect  idea,  came  more  immediately  under 
my  notice  W’hen  I  was  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Bedford ;  and  the  circumstance 
which  excited  me  to  activity  in  their  lie- 
half,  was  the  seeing  some  who,  by  the 
verdict  of  juries,  were  declared  not  guilty; 
some  in  whom  the  Grand  Jury  did  not 
find  such  an  appearance  of  guilt  as  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  trial ;  and  some  whose 
prosecutors  did  not  appear  against  them, 
after  having  been  confined  for  months, 
dragged  back  to  gaol,  and  locked  up 
again  till  they  should  pay  sundry  fees  to 
the  gaoler,  the  Clerk  of  Assize,  &c.  In 
order  to  redress  this  hardship,  I  applied 
to  the  Justices  of  the  County  for  a  salary 
to  the  gaoler  in  lieu  of  his  fees.  The 
Bench  were  properly  affected  with  the 
grievance,  and  willing  to  grant  the  relief 
desired,  but  they  wanted  a  precedent  for 
charging  the  county  with  the  cxpcnce.  I 
therefore  rode  into  several  neighbouring 
counties  in  search  of  a  precedent,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  the  same  injustice  was 
practised  in  them  and  looking  into  ihc 
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prisons^  i  beheld  scenes  of  atlamities  which 
I  firew  daily  nwrc  and  ftiorc  attstious  to 
aUeviaU. 

Having  thus  entered  upon  this 
unfrequented  path  of  usefulness^ 


on  Visa  pi  me. 

was  no  classification  of  offenders,  ac^ 
conling  totheir  crimes  and  characters  • 
no  regular  and  salutary  employnu  iii| 
scarcely  any  religious  instruction  or 
proper  inspection  by  the  governors 


Howard  was  indefatigable  in  his  ex-  and  keepers  of  prisons  ;  from  which 
onions  to  discover  and  to  remedy  the  causes,  no  criminal  nor  suspcctcil 
evils  of  prisons.  At  this  time  of  day  person  could  be  committeil  to  gaol 
we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  without  coming  out  a  worse  man 
dangers  to  which  he  was  at  that  time  than  he  entered  It :  whereas  the  true 
expost'tijfrom  thediseasesthatreigned  effect  of  imprisonment,  with  a  proper 
in  most  prisons.  He  states,  that  few  system  of  discipline,  ought  to  be  to 
gaolers  w'ould  run  the  risk  of  infec-  inspire  the  criminal  with  a  dread  of 
lion,  by  accompanying  him  into  the  imprisonment,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
cells :  that  in  his  first  journey,  the  a  desire  should  be  excited  in  him 
leaves  of  his  memorandum-book  after  virtuous  and  industrious  habits, 
were  so  tainted  as  to  be  unfit  for  These  evils  now  alludAl  to  were  ob- 
use :  that  the  vinegar  which  he  car-*  served,  and  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
rie<l  with  him  as  a  preservation  Howanl.  “  I  make  no  scruple  to 
against  infection  soon  lost  its  pro-  affirm,”  says  he,  “  that  if  it  were  the 
perties  ;  and  that  during  these  visits,  aim  and  wish  of  Magistrates  to  effect 
ins  clothes  Irecamc  so  offensive  as  to  the  destruction,  present  and  future, 
j»rcvent  him  from  travelling  in  a  of  young  delinquents,  they  could  not 
close  carriage.  In  these  dangerous  desire  a  more  effectual  method  than 
lalmurs,  this  extraordinary  man  per-  to  confine  them  in  our  prisons.” 
scvcre<l  till  he  fell  a  martyr  to  phi-  But  it  was  reservetl  for  the  present 
lanthropy,  in  a  remote  country,  hav-  age  to  attempt  reformation  in  good 
ing  died  of  an  infectious  fever,  as  earnest. 

every  body  knows,  at  Cherson  in  Our  readers  will  remember  the  in- 
Kussia.  teresting  labours  of  Mrs  Fry,  and 

He  had  not,  however,  laboured  in  other  benevolent  ladies,  in  Newgate, 
vain.  By  his  publications  he  brought  and  the  happy  and  beneficial  results 
these  dreadful  abuses  into  light ;  and  of  these  labours.  The  success  that 
though  all  was  not  done  that  ought  attended  them  surprisetl  even  the 
to  have  btrti  done,  steps  were  taken,  most  sanguine  advocates  for  reform, 
by  ventilation  and  otherwise,  which  The  publications  of  Buxton  and  Gur- 
gradually  extirpated  the  gaol  dis-  ney,  on  the  state  of  prisons,  were 
U*m|»er ;  so  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  also  of  great  use  to  the  question*  At 
has  l>een  unknown  in  this  country,  last,  the  “  Society  for  tne  Improve- 
lAttle,  however,  was  done  to  correct  ment  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  the 
the  other  evils  connected  with  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders/’ 
state  of  ourprisons,  rcsultingfrom  the  was  formed,  and  it  has  now,  for  sc- 

want  of  all  moral  discipline  for  the  vcralyear8,pur8ued  its  useful  labours, 
prisoners.  Forsomeycars  after  How-  during  which  time  greater  progress 
anl's  death,  the  subject  was  lost  sight  has  been  made  than  could  almost 
of,  till  Ncild,  following  in  his  foot-  have  been  anticipated.  They  have 
steps,  again  drew,  and  fixed  upon  collected  a  great  body  of  information 
it,  the  public  attention.  on  the  stale  of  prisons  througliout 

Indeed  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  the  empire,  wbicn,  in  their  various 
throughout  the  kingdom  excited  an  Reports,  they  have  communicated  to 
anxious  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  it ;  the  public,  along  with  their  sug- 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  state  of  geations  for  the  improvement  boil> 
prisons  was  one  of  the  strongest,  of  the  law  and  of  prisons ;  they  have 

Instead  of  diminishing  crime,  they  spared  no  pains  to  get  the  most  pev* 

incrca^'il  it.  They  were  schools  of  feet  models  of  prisons,  and  fr^ly 

vice,  instead  of  being  what  they  corresponded  with  all  Magistrates, 

shouhl  bt' — houses  of  reformation,  and  others,  who  desired  inforinatiou 

We  arc  afnud  that  they  are  still  too  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  abort,  thrir 

much  of  this  character.  -  But  before  labours  have  tended  to  advance  the 

tl^  late  improvements  in  prison  question  to  a  great  extent, 

discipline,  almost  iinivcrsallv  there  When  it  is  considered  whatillws- 
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irious  anil  excellent  men  compose  the  should  be  adopted,  and  such  arrange- 
iciety,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  won-  ments  made  in  prison  discipline,  as 
ilcrt'il^at»  that  the  cause  has  made  shall  not  only  provide  for  the  safe 
pro'^ress  by  their  exertions  ;  for  custody,  but  sbdl  also  tend  more  ef- 
iiiany  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  fectually  to  preserve  the  health  and 
men  in  the  empire  are  the  zealous  improve  the  morals  of  the  prisoners, 
suP|>orters  of  the  Societyi 
most  valuable  fruit  that  has  yet  re¬ 
quital  from  their  labours  is  the  Le- 
j;islative  enactment  which  they  were 
fiisirumental  in  procuring  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


But  the  and  shall  insure  the  proper  measure 
of  punishment  to  convicteil  offenders : 
and  that  due  classification,  inspection, 
regular  labour  and  employment,  and 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  are 
This  is  tlie  prison-act  of  the  essential  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison, 
\  Crco.  4.,  which  has  moulded  into  and  the  reformation  of  offenders.’* 
the  law  of  the  land  many  of  Uie  (4  Geo.  4.,  c.  64.) 
iuggestions  that  the  advocates  of  pri-  At  the  risk  of  even  being  tedious, 
son  iliscipline  have  been  long  offering  we  must  give  some  of  the  regulations 
on  the  subject,  as  to  the  necessity  of  of  this  Act.  Due  provision  is  to  be 
ilassilication,  separation,  employ-  made  in  prisons  for  the  employment 
ment,  and  religious  instruction.  All  of  the  prisoners.  Male  and  female 
these  objects  are  recognised  and  pro-  prisoners  are  to  be  confined  in  sepa- 
videil  for  by  this  important  Statute,  rate  buildings,  or  parts  of  the  prison, 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  so  as  to  prevent  them  seeing,  conver- 
tiiat  it  is  limited  to  England,  and  sing,  or  holding  any  intercourse  with 
that  ill  consequence  of  the  difficulty  each  other  ;  and  the  prisoners  are  to 
of  applying  it  to  district  and  local  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  care 
})risons,  it  extends  to  the  county  being  taken  that  the  prisoners  of  the 
|)risons  only,  together  with  those  of  following  classes  do  not  intermix 
a  number  of  large  cities  which  are  with  each  other : 
inumerated  in  the  Act,  such  as  Lon*  In  gaols — \st,  Debtors,  and  persons 

lion,  Westminster,  Bristol,  Canter-  confined  for  contempt  of  court  in  ci- 
bury,  Liverpool,  York,  Newcastle,  vil  process.  2d,  Prisoners  convicted 
Portsmouth,  &c.  &c.  It  is  perhaps  of  felony,  dd,  Prisoners  convicted 
to  be  regretted  that  its  operation  was  of  misilemcanours.  Mh,  Prisoners 
not  made  universal,  under  certain  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of 
modifications,  and  that  the  principj^  felony.  6th,  Prisoners  committed  on 
of  it  were  not  extended  to  ocotlana  ;  charge  or  suspicion  of  misdcmcan- 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  ours,  or  want  of  sureties  *. 
this  is  a  most  important  improvement.  In  houses  of  correction,  a  some- 
fur  which  Parliament  are  entitled  to  what  similar  classification  is  to  take 


w  »y«tem  of  classification  hat  been  somewhat  altered  by  a  later  Statute :  pnrtU 
•eniale  prisoners  have  been  divided  into  fewer  cla88cs,..-a  circumstance  which 
•miitcc  r^;ret.  But  one  gratifying  circumstance  is,  that  a  system  of  classi- 
prescribed  and  enforced  by  law. 
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Krcrj  priionw  »  to  he  prc»T>3<\l 
^:ih  saiuKe  he\!x!ii^  »nJ  crtTT 
nuW  with  a  di!mlnv‘l  ht\K 

haimnork.  or  c\>J,  la  a  sar^uraii.'  op41, 
if 

Itt  ah^Tinc.  T>eh«ik\- 

inc  *«y  iraoU  or  bi'a^r  ol‘  c\^rrrctiw. 
rr^.iiT  th»  Art,  mch  pirns  «hill  he 
»vk»ptOvl  IS  shall  iht'  uh»i  rt- 

U'ctctl  roram  fnr  iho  s*ec\iTiiT.  elms- 
s^:;ri!K>n.  healih.  inspt^non.  etmlo^  - 
mmt.  lod  Trlipocs  ami  incril  in- 
stmcnon  of  the  pnsoiv'rs. 

If  ih  '  prinriplrs  en-bnioft!  by  this 
ex  relit  nt  Stattiu*,  and  the  rr^alatitM'.s 
prt'jirnlyxl  by  it,  ViTr  unm-rsally  and 
i^rtirunily  arml  upv'n,  tl>r  rontiition 
o?‘  i^s^'ns  wcuW  rapivily  hi'  iroprov- 
i\l :  thiv  wvX'diK  in  fret,  hi'  rt'ndi'nxh 
xhai  they  ought  to  be,  schoids  of  rt'- 
fonnadou.  instead  of  nurseries  of 
cnir.r.  Hut,  as  alreaily  luentionixl, 
the  operation  of  thlsStatwte  is  con- 
dued  to  exHinty  gaols,  ainl  a  few  city 
aiKl  Ixwough  gaols,  where  the  prisons 
wi'TC  of  an  extent  sufficient  to  admit 
id“  Its  feculaiions  being  carrinl  into 
effiet.  Hy  this  means,  the  prisiuis 
of  local  jurisiliclions  have  been  ex- 
el  uditl  from  the  sphere  of  its  opi'ra- 
tiiX),  and  these'  are  a  description  of 
prisons  which  most  imperiously  de¬ 
mand  imprvt'emcnt. 

it  appears,  by  a  statement  which 
is  printcxl  by  the  Society  in  the  A|»- 
|WDvUx  to  iheir  Report,  that  llicix' 
are  iu  England  170  bi>T\>ughs,  dues, 
towns,  and  liberties,  which  possi'ss 
the  power  of  trying  criminals  for  ra- 
rious  olieocos.  To  these  |daces,  pri¬ 
sons^  arc  generally  atuched  for  the 
eonttmiDi'nt  of  criminals.  In  Eng¬ 
land  alone  there  are  about  I  tO  of 
these  prisons,  ami  it  has  btx'n  asci'r- 
taiiuxl,  that  about  StW  permms  pass 
through  them  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
'idle  state  of  disdpline  in  these  pri¬ 
sons  is  of  the  inos!  shocking  ami  cor- 
ru|uing  description.  1  n  several,  there 
w  no  edeciual  si'paration  of  the  sexes : 
in  some,  the  keeper  does  not  eren  re¬ 
side  ;  in  others,  the  insecurity  of  the 
building  ixmlers  it  necessary  that 
irons  should  be  used,  and  other  cruel, 
ilh'gal,  and  unwarrantable  lucjuis  of 
detetulon  adoptnl  for  socurity.  In 
the  greater  part  of  thcoi  Uic  sick  are 
not  si'jviraiixl  from  others.  'I'he  ct>u. 


5»e>q*urtKv  of  :hc5a*  xk-fxvts  is.  sisrs  :i,> 
Ri^rt,  :hi:  these  gav>ls  are  s.'  t 
establishments  for  the 
and  gTcwxh  of  crime,  Tbc'it  :>  - 
etnplormmt,  no  TcA^xtkwi,  m' 
iKw  rx'ligious  instrwetion. 

Various  instances  cf  ih»  dea-cw 
rion  arc  givrn,  whkh  preves  ihi:  ju 
deseriptixWi  now  civen  w  not 
ehargAl.  ^Ve  shall  sehrt  one  er  r»?. 

!  i  is  trulr  distn'sring  K'  tbiri  ffir 
such  r'.iissncix  shvWsW  exist  I  * 
when  it  is  considered  what  drsirt.- 
tire  effecTs  are  prcxlncrxl  hy  ccrr.rk- 
mer:  in  the  midst  of  these  reert'.  ';xv 
tilencx's,  wi'  are  sure  all  n?\:s:  :V.^ 
anxious  to  have  them  Tcmcih.d. 

In  a  pris,v>  of  this  defer  rW>a  ibcrc  ix 
hut  yard,  w  here  jMiskxwrs  of  o-m 
kuvl.  uta^es  a:>d  feuwdos,  rekwt>  ai>d  ,\  :v. 
vvs,  tile  their  daily  air  ajvi 
.\:t»chcd  to  it  is  a  fivud)  loonv,  *•  v ' 
fV  iv«  fl.'e  ' 

this  room  is  ttrvvkr  grom^d,  amt  ft  »<  ?i' 
cesssarr  to  dcstend  to  it  by  a  U<WleT  if  iv- 
steps.  There  arc  fimrsiee^ng  colls, 
are  thceic  iw»!y  male  Moiul  Bji  met''' 
of  a  eaixltr,  the  interior  i>f  these  ortts  r-- 
Iw  wen ;  they  are  in  Wtu^th  apsxx  >o‘ 
tn-  i\au  and  a  half,  and  nine  ami  «  ha. 
high.  ^wetunes  three  priawrs  m 
)Haoed  in  coch  cell :  the  whuic  vx  the  Hxxr 
is  ui>dcr  gnHiivl.  7'*rre  b  kni  /• 
ia^’  %yM/Ur  oixwuu: 

the  day-Tvx'm,  taxi  nhk'h  is  lav  >4.  .  ' 
h’tx  or  under  gTi>unvl.  There  is  no  rh-K" 
lain,  ix'T  is  any  rvligkwis  serv  kv  jxrt*  ’ ' 
ed.  AM  the  male  felons  are  irvvHx’..  T>. 
non-W'poration  of  the  sexes  is  a  ^XTv  ‘’»“ 
grxcfbl  featnre  in  the  state  of  this ' 
As  the  SosskMts  only  take  pl.w  in  t>> 
town  twk'C  in  the  year,  a  fttnale  oxt'rA* 
ted  Aw  trial  may  remain  here  Aw  ncr\* 
«x  nKHiths,  eompelleii  to  amviaie, 
after  day,  with  persons  of  Kah  wxe*  t'* 
the  most  abandoned  <kecn|a>on,  std 
ocntualljr  she  may  be  acquitted. 

d/A  if/purA  f.  •  * 


% 


.\Dcther  instance,  still  ntorc  remli* 
ing,  is  given  as  cxistiiig  in  the  vrrj 
heart  of  the  metrtipnlis,  vii* 
Hruk'well  in  Toth  ill- fields. 


There  exists  a  |>risoo  in  ihc  memv'**' 
under  local  juriMliciiun,  to  whk'h  a  v** 
riety  of  odVndcrs  were  aimually  o>u'* 
mitted.  The  first  yard,  on  cntcriiq;.  b  kt 
felons,  tried  and  untried,  boys  and  ^ 
It  is  bounded  by  an  open  iion  rafliJ'r  • 
exmtiguoaa  to  which  is  the  narroa  ainn: 
spare  of  the  inUrmary,  which  is  *T“*. 
ratcti  on  the  other  side  of  the  vagr*^‘|*' 
van!  by  open  iron.work.  Thus  the  sk** 


i 


Ini  rW  TK'tv  '» 

I^c  JwvvM  ^  af^K>rk;  Usi 

.V  Nr?v.T.;>.v'  .>f  *:t  xSf  »  s<' 

.’\>c4vt.  tJwU  tW'  crur.inAH*  Nxh  ttvJik 

..'  .\fis>  M»xw*  }  Jttvi,  ^  hW^h 

»  V*«t  >  ^  mhk'h 

iS,*  K*  fftt'vAk  lnK»  xMs 

,jtfu  vai.;i.3r?  lv>  tSc  WNMOKin  *rc 

IV  WkXVc,  c\>i%6tt<xl,  pft» 
!.«  *  ol  a  INC^  ahiilwxfis  v'lr 
t.«  ax»c  Vrc  Twci^xrs: 

.>.  \;s:!i  »x*  Jx*  ;  aiK)  at  iKc 

Nijrv  U.-.V,  J«xi  ui^k*  .Mou^  ^xiUMMiu 
»'.x  vbf  ux»4  *iMU>»kxxvi  iM* 

f:v:u}i  jv^KX'TS  r<v>rt'r  iVir  ai.\)ua«w 
jia,v> .  ail  xlAc  s>an\xxixkvi  b\  atxl  c\- 
v^»\'  t.'  :V  Jivce  AJxi  ilteKUU 
.\  cxvh  u^jvnA\<v3  cJuraottrs  ii)  ihc  wxx 
U'.vvv;>:  iSu3s  an  iixmNWSx^  tVai^f^t 
•  :!x  i\KX4  u\jiarvHta  <.\xuwN)tt<MW«3s 

i\VAU.'U\  ivjunijuixx)  nahin  xhc  aalU  vMt* 
i]vXx-  csuMjsiuiK'nt,  b\  Uw 

j,ii  :\“  jwmi’.Kvi  i'f  cimv  a:v,i  iV  c\>r- 
nv^.Kw  v'lHxKJrts.  Thi'iv  amf  iv'i 
».'  v  N.:xY.  in  iht'  Mkv.w*  >  arvi,  l  *r«^j  > 
iv'*N  u^iJi'T  xxar»  of  aj^^»  la 

a«k\~UikHi  a  ah  harvWiHxi  amt  ca« 
iv:Te*x\>i  oithuWrsL.  All  the  pruaxKrs 
wxtY  aiK>r.>(xka«ii«  ami  thetr  iV\)\i  autuAN 
nani  sevuKvt  u*  l«c  iV  destructive  CUK  lU 
Dutcial  kWTu^aaMk 

^'V  siiall  iaflict  upx>n  our  rpdiU'rs 
the  jxjiin  of  rx'AxUng  ouly  oue  more'  in- 
.'UiKY  x>f  this  mi\si  dc|tlv\rablc  suu? 


uv«a  aU  the  otNct  e:»4;u»a^  avtc  to  «<*oc 
<\ax;a..'i  ;  a^vjx*  la4vaa;>^  auh  4vy;M  vx»» 
U'  the  twntAl  ht»  cvixkatx,  aMw 
k'ahcrs  aetv  ^akuh:t4>j;  auh  jaa^a^iaxhi. 
ietvtxxw  I'Stt  the  nv«\  dit>>ivxavt  t>  an 
j^xMniYxta  hu  the  avwxxv*  atx'  aiv  VxAxxl 
u;v  K'  jxY^vtxt  a  asxviAtkw  a  uh 

tix  nvtx  axvt  cvaxarxjuc'otN  Kxa*  the  mt- 
>  antjv^  iVf  a*  atvl  e\v<vv«\  TVtv  a  ai 
iv>c  k>i>^  Nttax  iM  CNVulixttxt^l^  itt  ihi> 
arcfehcwl  i>Uo^  a  xWN\>f»  bt  )a\ybK\K>a  a 
sx^httuv.  ahxax  tditSec  tuat  ANtti>ce-(v 
a  uwt^xtiatx'  xuf  the  txuva^h  'Vhe<x  ts 
no  oha|>lat>x  tax  mMttK'taav,  laxr  »«  aoy 
e«>}xha  i\KtU  }U\a  kW.  IV  aa'k  aiv  mu 
iXMUt'.avi  ut  a  w'fVuaie  a^wtutrt>l.  Vhxuv 
a<iv  lately  Kvty'^thtw  ctutuiwtU  tit  «\hv. 
duritX'tU  t  thuty  aaaiicvl  thetr  ittaU 
alaxtt  hatTttvti  artv  tuakt  laviUy  txai> 
iVf  a^.v-  TIh‘  lx>rvx\j;h  has  the  |v'a\H  u 
uyu\^  cvtiviai  I'dlsxU-vs. 

Thi'sv'  are  iX'rtaiuly  very  i\\siTx'!«NUt»; 
Itieums.  It  is  to  U'  Umentixl  that 
such  \\ristMts  shou\i\  W  \vnuitti\\  to 
exist  in  such  imiubt  rs  as  tht'v  t\xv  \  i 
wx'ie  much  K'tter  to  have  ail  the 
smaller  \\rist'ns  of  a  ivunty  includml 
in  oxw  lar^e  oite,  m  vthich  all  the  rv- 
gui^tions  of  the  Act  ct'uKl  he  apjtUtsl, 
with  the  exception  of  having  snch 
district  |tristms  as  mi^hl  W  tuw'ssary 
ft\r  exuuisive  eonniit'S.  Hut  a  gtxxl 
uianv  dithculiiea  arx'  ex\xrrienct\\  in 
h'^slating  for  Uiese  Itval  itrisotts. 
They  AIV  held  by  cbarterixl  rights 
and  i'staltlishtxl  usage,  and  it  rtn^uirt  a 
time  aiul  reast'U  to  oveiwune  the  puv 
judicv'A  which  the  lktrt>ngh  Magis- 
trau's  entertain  against  havii\g  their 
priaons  taken  ftxim  under  their  admin 
nistratiou*  ^Vo  should  thiuk  they 
would  be  wv'U  pleasixl  to  be  rid  ttl* 
them — to  bt'  (V\vt\  bc'lh  fVvHn  the 
n'six>nsibility  attached  to  the  prisms, 
and  from  the  reproachi‘t  which  their 
preat'iu  condition  exiKua's  them  to, 
iVrhaps  tixx  much  tenderness  is 
shewn,  not*  only  to  these  ancient  ap- 
jx^ndagi's  of  boroughs,  but  to  many 
other  things  conneetcxl  with  this 

sublect,  which  can  plead  nothing  hut 

..  It.  •  .  .u y . - 


111  iSo  iviAxi  of  a  large  aivl  ixixilent 
nuiiuurturii^  aiy  there  is  but  o*x  yard, 
n  which  Ux  iitaW aixl  feiuak%  the  unukvl 
xxl  cotuioted  cTunuwds  and  tWbrors, 
rnuu  Aiokvisten  or  be  de|vi\<vl  of  the  lx. 

:eht  iSt  sir  arxl  cxcreisc.  P  ixler  the  yard 
XY  kmr  dungeon  cells  luevisw'ly  iu  the 
Jurac  oxuliiivui  as  when  \muxi  aikI  ile. 
xriled  by  Howard  aixl  NeiKU  These 
duiigiwii^  which  are  deixvitded  by  a 
of  thlrtMi  steals  flirm  the  ske|ung 
I'iSYs  All  the  I'riinituils.  They  ha\e 
rx  Air  Dor  light,  but  what  ia  Ailiiuttixt 
lx  s  snisU  a^icrture  lidwvxn  the  surlhce 
iSo  y  ;ird  and  the  |iaveinent  abotv  the 
Wttli.  Thewe  celU  are  generally  cvowde\l 
CIO'S*,  ami  it  is  dithcult  to  cvuiceive 
xhai  lAtsuiam  the  great  number  of 
l'<^in*,  w  Ihi  arc  said  to  be  iKraaionally 
j^'otined  in  them,  can  be  placed.  At  a 
*tc  mil,  the  whide  prlaon  vras  exceed, 
cloae  and  odWmve.  One  (tlon  was 
ironed,  in  cvmaequeiHTjQf  des]x. 
clanking  of  his  cluiitts, 

^  i'ia^l'hcnuHis  imiMrciutloos  weiv 
^uiiibw  thnnighcnu  the  gmd.  With  thU  their  m'ighbimrs,  and 
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they  will  be  coiupellcd  to  do  so.  science  of  prison  discipline  are  ilij;- 
Mr  Peel  stated  in  his  place  in  the  cussed  in  them  with  much  energy 
Mouse  of  (Ammons,  as  a  reason  for  and  acuteness,  while  powerful  and 
not  immediateh/  legislating  for  these  eloquent  appeals  are  made  to  the 
local  prisons  It  is  not  that  I  am  hearts  and  understandings  of  man- 
insensible  of  the  lamentable  and  dis-  kind,  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  be 
graceful  situation  in  which  many  of  up  and  doing.  We  would  strongly 
them  arc,  but  I  indulge  the  hope  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  Reports 
that  many  of  them  will  contract  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
witli  the  counties ;  that  many  of  improvement  of  prisons,  as  being  the 
them  will  build  new  gaols ;  and  that  best  calculated,  both  to  excite  their 
when,  in  a  year  or  two,  we  come  to  feelings,  and  inform  their  minds 
examine  their  situation,  we  shall  find  upon  the  question.  W e  have  lying 
but  few  which  have  not  in  one  or  before  us  the  fif  th  and  the  sixth,  and 
other  of  these  ways  removed  the  w’e  shall  lay  before  our  readers  an 
grievance  of  which  such  just  com-  account  of  the  improvements  whidi 
plaint  is  made.  When  that  time  they  state  to  be  in  progress,  both 
arrives,  if  1  find  that  there  are  local  in  this  country  and  abroad,  together 
gaols  in  which  classification  and  with  some  of  their  suggestions  fur 
employment  arc  neglected,  1  shall  the  improvement  of  our  institutions, 
not  hesitate  to  ask  Parliament  for  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there 
j>owcrs  to  compel  them  to  make  the  is  scarcely  a  county  in  England  in 
necessary  alterations ;  for  it  is  not  which  some  improvements  arc  not 
to  be  endured  that  these  local  juris-  carrying  on  in  some  of  its  gaols, 
dictions  should  remain  in  the  dc-  They  are  either  pulling  down  tlic 
plorable  situation  in  which  many  of  old  ones  and  erecting  new,  or  mak- 
them  now  are.'*  ing  such  additions  and  alterations  as 

We  need  not  add,  that  these  ob-  will  adapt  them  for  the  classification, 
servations  and  descriptions  apply  en-  employment,  and  improvement  of 
Urcly  to  England.  Scottish  prisons  their  inmates  ;  and  the  progress  that 
in  general,  indeed,  too  closely  re-  has  been  made  is  astonishing.  VW* 
Ecinblc  the  local  prisons  of  England  ;  shall  quote  from  the  Report  a  few 
but  wc  shall  enter  fully  upon  that  statements  to  this  effect,  taken  at 
part  of  the  subject  ere  long.  random  out  of  a  great  number. 

These  descriptions  prove  how 

much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  this  V  **  S^^dfy’ing  to  find  that  the  county 

great  business  ;  many  other  prisons  ^  ^fnrmrr 

..  1  •  .1  iy  .  1-1  which  has  been  desenbed  in  the  former 

»rc  noticed  .n  the  lU-ports  winch  are 

almost  as  bad  as  th^  now  desenb-  comulmble  amendment.  An  excellent 
^  however,  to  tnrn  j-uicg  adopted  for  its  go¬ 

to  the  more  cheering  and  agreeable  vernment.  Four  tread-wheels  have  been 
prospects  which  are  afforded  in  the  erected  in  sejxirate  rooms. 

Report  of  the  spirit  of  improvement.  Various  improvements  are  making  in 
which  is  now  actively  abroad,  and  the  interior  of  the  county  gaol  at  Aylcs- 
proofs  ^  of  its  existence  arc  to  be  bury,  in  order  to  provide  additional  means 
louiid  in  every  quarter  of  the  coun-  of  classification.  When  these  alterations 
try.  are  completed,  there  will  be It 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  very  is  also  intended  to  provide  a  separate 
instrumental  the  London  Society  has  sleeping  cell  for  each  prisoner.  The  boy’s 
been,  both  in  raising  and  in  keeping  attend  a  school.  Prayers  are  read  daily, 
alive  this  regenerating  spirit.  No  county  gaol  at  Chester  is  in  ex- 

doubt,  the  general  humanity  of  the  P"* 

age  tends  to  foster  it,  but  the  cxer-  ''”‘'>'"8  »»<»  bedding  are  ma- 

Uons  of  the  Society  have  been  mainly 

instrumcnul  in  bringing  it  to  life;  “  great  variety  ^ 

Tlicir  Keports,  publish^  from  time  V™**,. 

u-  V  irum  wijic  fo,.  calico  weaving  m  its  vanons  branches. 

'll  which  now  amount  to  The  interior  of  the  building  is  illumlna. 
m  number,  have  been  of  invduable  ted  at  night  by  gas,  a  measure  which 
service  to  tlie  cau%. .  These  Reports  must  greatly  tend  to  discourage  attemph^ 
are  drawn  up  with  creat  ability,  and  cawui/w»  «o  twfhrmed 
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arc  inslructeJ  in  reading.  A  separate  ers  who  arc  capable  are  engaged  in  some 
male  and  female  infirmary  are  much  kind  of  labour.  Weaving,  hatting,  shoc- 
wanled.  Considerable  improvements  are  making,  and  tailoring,  are  carried  on. 
in  the  city-gaol  of  Chester,  by  The  earnings  in  one  year  were  £.3^362. 

At  the  county  prison  at  Kirkdale  there 
are  no  less  then  140  looms  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  calico.  There  are  also  ten 
se|)arate  tread-wheels.  A  Committee  of 
ladies  visit  the  gaol,  and  the  handsome 
The  new  prison  at  Derby  is  expected  manner  in  which  their  labours  are  jiatro- 
s()on  to  be  occupied.  Great  attention  has  nized  by  the  Magistrates,  reflects  on  all 
been  jwid  to  the  principles  of  its  construe-  parties  great  honour.  The  earnings  in 
lion,  and  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  the  last  year  amounted  to  i,*.962. 
most  complete  in  the  country.  The  de-  At  Leicester,  improvements  arc  also 
comprehends  departments  for  about  going  on.  Last  year’s  profits  amounted 
twcntyclasscs,  whose  work-rooms,  as  well  to  £.243.  At  Oxford  Castle  there  arc 
as  day -rooms  and  yards,  will  be  subject  two  mills  for  grinding  corn.  Occupation 
10  |K*rfect  inspection  from  the  governor’s  is  also  found  in  rejiairing  and  cleaning 
residence.  In  the  present  gaol,  the  regu-  the  prison,  and  in  making  shoes  and 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Gaol  Act  have  cloathing.  The  earnings  are  estimated 
been  enforced  as  far  as  was  practicable.  at  £.406  per  annum. 

In  the  county  g^l  and  house  of  cor.  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 

rccuon  at  Dorchester,  the  prisoners  are  j-nces  •  these  few  selected  out  of  a 
divided  into  thirteen  classes.  Such  as  are  ,  inese  lew,  seiccicti  out  oi  a 

sentenced  to  hard  labour  work  in  the  great  many  contained  in  the  Reports, 
tread  wheels.  The  women  cook  and  more  in  their  Appendix, 

wash  for  the  service  of  the  prison.  The  show  what  rapid  progress  is  inalan^g 
amount  of  the  earnings  in  the  last  year  tn  the  way  ot  improvement.  »Vc 
was  £.487.  know  not  a  more  effectual  way  of 

New  regulations  have  been  made  for  accelerating  it,  than  by  using  every 
the  goveminent  of  the  county  gaol  at  means  of  making  these  cheering  cir* 
Durham.  The  introduction  of  the  tread*  cumstances  public,  in  order,  if  possi- 
-Accl  is  stated  to  have  considerably  re*  ble,  to  excite  the  spirit  of  improve- 
duced  the  number  of  misdemeanants  usu,  ment  in  places  where  it  has  not  yet 
alUj  in  confinement,  brought  into  action.  It  will  be 

In  the  extensive  county  gaol  at  Maid-  seen,  that  the  earnings  in  several  of 
stone  the  trcad-mill  is  now  in  full  opera-  these  prisons  amounted  to  a  very 
non.  An  entire  division  has  b^n  ma^  considerable  sum.  At  Manchester, 

r  ^-3363;  at  Preston,  £.1090;  at 

a  larthcr  separation  has  been  effected,  x  n  qaa  . 

Knlargcmciits  have  also  been  made  in  the  I'®"‘;*ster,  £.800  ,  and  in  Others, 
female  i>tison.  The  chief  manufacture  is  just  in  proportion  as  the  system  of 
sacking.  The  prisoners  work  at  the  d'sciphne  is  improved  or  not.  In 
tread-mill  on  eight  wheels.  The  produce  looking  at  these  sums,  while  we  can* 
of  the  manufactory  amounted  in  the  last  uot  but  feel  sensible  that  in  the  pro- 
ycar  to  £'.1663.  duction  of  them  we  have  been  doing 

The  Committee  in  the  last  Report  de-  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  form  ha- 
scribod  some  of  the  alterations  going  for-  bits  of  industry  and  virtue  among 
ward  at  the  castle  gaol  at  Lancaster,  the  prisoners,  and  to  preserve  them 
Ihcse  enlargements  are  now  completed,  from  the  contamination  of  idleness 
cmales  are  never  placed  at  the  tread-  and  mutual  corruption,  there  is 
"  lecl ;  but  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  another  consideration,  which  ought 
hand-mills  in  their  re-  not  to  be  omitted,  and  which  may 
tion  celK  ^der  the  inspec-  have  its  weight  upon  those  who  un¬ 
last  vear  n  fortunatcly  may  be  insensible  to  the 

other-ani  it  ^is  this-that  the  ex- 

"ho  are  concm^  I  iu  manugemen^ 

and  reBecu  great  honour  on  the  wunty.  “  dimmwhea  to  the  pobUc 

The  county  house  of  correction  at  Pres-  working  system.  ,  , 

is  undergoing  extensive  alterations.  might  be  expected  that  there 

^  ne  earnings  last  year  amounted  to  would  be  exceptions  to  this  ecneral 
£.1090.  desire  of  improvement,  and  the 

The  enlargement  of  the  New  Bailey  at  port  points  out  some.  The  foUowtng 
aiiclicster  is  completed.  All  the  prison*  is  one : 


in  progress  .  _ 

vhich  the  classification  will  be  extesidcd  to 
ten  dcpartinenis,  A  tread-mill  is  about 
to  be  erected.  The  recent  alterations  in 
this  prison  reflect  high  cretUt  on  the  ac¬ 
tive  magistracy  of  this  city. 


I 
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Ala  pcrioil  wlicn  the  spirit  of  prison 
improvement  prevails  so  widely  amcmg 
the  ctmniy  maj^istnites  throughout  the 
kiiigdoiD,  it  U  iMinful  to  be  obliged  to 
point  out  any  exception  to  this  gratifying 
fact.  But  the  extraordinary  indill'erencc 
with  which  the  slate  of  the  county  prison 
at  Exeter  apjx^rs  to  be  regarded,  year 
after  year,  renders  the  exi>osure  of  its  de¬ 
fects  an  imperative  duty.  In  this  prison 
there  arc  but  two  divisions,  one  for  the 
males,  and  the  other  for  the  females.  To 
the  division  of  the  men  are  appropriated 
two  wards,  each  having  a  ilay-rooni,  a 
court>yard,  and  several  cells  on  the  same 
door.  The  cells  were  originally  intended 
for  dormitories  ;  but  they  are  uscxl  during 
the  day  (o  mess  in,  and  are  generally  in 
a  filthy  condition.  In  one  ward,  the 
greater  projwrtion  usually  consists  of  ca¬ 
pital  convicts,  or  transix)rts  in  double 
irons.  In  the  other,  are  prisoners  of  al¬ 
most  every  descri|>tion  to  be  met  with  in 
a  ctmnty  prison,  viz.  the  unlrieil ;  those 
sentenccHl  to  various  terms  of  confinement, 
from  three  months  to  five  years ;  and 
others  uiuier  sentence  of  death  ;-..-all  in 
entire  idleness,  uninsi)cctcd,  and  generally 
engaged  in  corrupting  each  other.  There 
lave  been  as  many  os  120  men  in  con- 
iinement  at  one  time.  Not  long  since, 
four  lunatics  were  committed,  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  be  at  large.  There  is  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  Exeter.  Persons  committed 
for  trial,  on  charges  of  felony,  arc  ironed  ; 
the  weight  of  their  fetters  being  from  71bs. 
to  9  4 lbs.  Plans  have  been  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Magistrates  for  the  cn- 
Inrgemcnt  of  this  prison,  as  also  of  the 
house  of  correction  ;  but  it  ap|>ears  that 
their  execution  is  delayed  on  the  ground 
of  expense.  In  the  mean  time,  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  neglect  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline  arc  conspicuous.  Re>commit- 
ments  are  frequent.  The  numl)er  of  ju¬ 
venile  oflenders  has  greatly  increased. 
Many  instances  are  known,  of  boys  and 
girls  having  i>asscd  but  a  few  months  in 
this  prison  for  slight  oflcnccs,  who  have 
returned  into  confinement  for  heavy 
crimes. 

1 

The  introiluction  of  the  tread-mill 
Im  tendeil  much  to  improve  prison 
discipline.  Many  benevolent  and 
well-intentionc<l  jiorsons  have  object¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  this  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  prisoners,  and  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  has  taken  place  upon  the 
subject.  But  the  objections  are  really 
of  little  weight  The  tread-mill  has 
b^  objected  to  as  unhealthy,  but 
that  has  been  proved  not  to  oc  the 
lact  Certificates  from  several  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  in  Eng¬ 


land  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appi-n- 
dix,  which  prove  that  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  it  has  no  such  character,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  prisoners  themselves, 
who  are  employeil  in  the  tread-mill, 
roves  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
ealthy  in  the  exercise.  It  is  also 
objcctetl  to  as  severe,  but  that  is  its 
great  recommendation.  1 1  is  severe 
without  being  injurious  ;  it  iscalcu- 
lated  to  inspire  a  criminal  with  dread, 
and  an  aversion  to  return  into  a 
prison  where  such  labour  awaits  him. 
His  sentiment  on  quitting  confine¬ 
ment,  where  he  lias  been  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  the  tread-mill,  is, 

“  I  will  never  come  here  again.” 
And  this  fact  is  proved  by  this,  that 
the  same  prisoner  is  *  rarely  re-com¬ 
mitted  after  being  placed  on  the 
tread-mill.  That  was  a  matter  of 
constant  occurrence  formerly,  and  is 
so  still  in  prisons  where  the  lax  and 
easy  discipline  of  former  times  is  still 
in  use ;  but  it  is  now,  w'herever  tread¬ 
mills  are  used,  a  matter  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  also 
prevails  on  the  question  whether 
women  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
tread- in  ill.  We  are  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  lleport. 

The  practice  of  employing  females  at 
the  tread-wheel  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  benevolent  persons,  in  no  case  jus- 
tillable.  In  this  sentiment  the  Committee 
do  not  concur.  U{X)n  hardened  oflen¬ 
ders  committed  to  houses  of  correction- 
such  as  the  law  has  truly  designated  idle 
and  disorderly— the  labour  is  productive 
of  excellent  elTccts,  and  if  siqK'rintcmled 
by  a  careful  matron,  may  be  safely  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  but  the  general  employment 
of  females  at  the  trcad-w'hcel  is  liable  to 
serious  objections ;  and  as  there  are,  even 
in  the  absence  of  prison  trades,  other 
kinds  of  labour  to  Ixi  found  for  women 
in  a  gaol,  that  are  congenial  to  the  habits 
of  their  sex,  the  practice  of  thus  employ¬ 
ing  this  class  of  ofTcndcrs  is  not  justified 
by  necessity. 

But  there  is  an  abuse  conncctcil 
with  the  tread-mill  which  ought 
instantly  to  be  corrected,  and  that 
is,  the  great  inec^uality  of  labour  iin* 
posed  ujxin  criminals  placed  upon  it 
in  different  places.  In  some  situa¬ 
tions  tlic  labour  is  so  light  as  scarcely 
to  be  a  punishment,  whilst  in  olhets 


rnsoua  and  I  t  ison  UtsaitJ 

it  is  so  heavy  ns  to  amount  to  severe  the  progre 
(»jmrt'ssion.  ’'I'hus  in  Heilford  county  hours  thre 
the  amount  of  summer  labour  j 

is  7H5U  fectj  and  of  wintei  labour  voted  them 
(i‘)50, — whereas,  in  Warwick  county  department 
^.iol  the  amount  is,  for  summer  ]ai)ours  wit 
17,000  feet,  and  for  winter  9500.  high  charac 
In  Lancaster  the  summer  labour  is  cause  in  wl 
6550  feet,  and  the  winter  labour  benefit  resu 
1600 ;  and  in  Lincoln,  Boston,  gaol,  ertions  has 
the  summer  labour  is  l  i,Si00  feet,  tensive  thai 
and  the  winter  7900.  Now  these  ticipated,  fi 
disproportions  are  excessive  and  un-  sification,  a 
just.  A  man  may  be  committed  to  badly-const 
one  of  these  prisons,  and  another  for  mg  themscl 
an  exactly  similar  offence  to  another  plans 

of  them,  and  both,  by  the  sentence 
of  the  judge,  are  doomeil  to  the  same 
punishment,  but,  owing  to  the  differ-  gaoUtowns 
once  in  the  state  of  prison  labour,  , 

the  one  criminal  actually  suffers  a 
punishment  twice  as  severe  as  the  sociations  t 
other.  If  such  an  abuse  did  not  conducted 

admit  of  a  remedy,  ive  should  cer-  tirdent  kim 

tainly  say  that  it  were  better  not  to  characterisi 
use  the  tread-mill  at  all,  than  to  some  place 
subject  prisoners  to  a  punishment  so  be  formed, 
various  in  its  severity,  according  to  been  produ 
tlie  system  pursued  by  the  governors  "'bo  have 
of  different  jails.  It  is  evident  that  gaged  in  tl 
in  some  instances,  and  when  the  pri-  *”ale  prisoi 
soners  are  of  weakly  constitutions, 
the  labour  must  be  insupportable ;  "'‘H 

but  owing  to  the  ingenious  contri- 
Vances  of  different  mechanics,  the  . 
punishment  of  the  tread-mill  may  i 
Ix!  applied  with  the  most  perfect  ,espccti?ei 
uniformity  and  the  nicest  adaptation  mos 

to  each  individual’s  strength  and  ca-  mation.  1 
paciiy  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  description 
this,  the  Report  suggests  the  follow-  the  sexes  v 
tug  rules : —  sitor  has  fc 

L  Kvery  tread-mill  should  be  provided 
"ith  a  regulator,  by  which  its  rate  of  re-  ^ 

'Oiution  may  at  all  times  Ihi  restrained  *to*tments 
"ithin  safe  limits.  2.  To  the  tread-mill  ^ 

!'houlJ  also  be  affixed  a  dial  register,  on 
^‘•ference  to  which,  the  rate  of  labour  Corj^rat.o 
tuav  at  any  time  be  accurately  ascertain- 
^  •  3.  The  daily  rate  of  labour  should  Oreat  i 
'n  no  case  exceed  12,000  in  ascent.  4. 
re  should  he  taken  to  apportion  the  r'anl 

to  the  degree  of  labour  enforced.  f 

,|r  lemale  p 

wl  k  ^  ladies  under  the 

to  nave  for  several  years  been  so  much  stri 

•  ^lUuous  in  their  endeavours  to  rc-  provision 
those  unhappy  individuals  of  fy  and  i 

confined  in  duties  of 

woirf^'  yet' wearied  in  the  most 

statf*rl<«  following  is  the  discharge 

01  of  their  operations,  and  of  interect  ii 
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Iier  care,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  don,  the  Sessions  arc  held  every  six 
the  good  tliat  may  result  from  them,  weeks  ;  while  in  counties  where  a 
An  anitnating  picture  of  these  duties  gaol-delivery  occurs  but  twice  in  the 
is  given  in  the  Report.  year,  a  prisoner  may  await  his  trial 

There  are  various  suggestions  con-  from  October  to  March.  From  pa- 
tained  in  it  which  we  are  compelled  pers  which  have  been  laid  belore 
now  to  pass  hastily  over.  The  iinpri-  Parliament,  it  appears,  that  through, 
soiling  lunatics  in  common  jails  is  out  England  and  Wales,  not  men. 
much  complained  of,  and  certainly  tioning  Middlesex,  one-sixth  of  the 
it  is  a  shocking  grievance.  Rut  wc  prisoners  had  suffered  confinement 
can  afford  room  only  to  notice  two  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  nearly 
suggestions  of  very  great  import-  the  half  from  three  to  six  months, 
ance.  before  it  was  known  whether  they 

The  first  is,  that  bail  ought  to  be  were  guilty,  or  whether  their  oflcnccs, 
taken  in  many  more  instances  than  even  if  proved,  merited  such  a  length 
it  is  at  present.  In  all  cases,  exa‘pt-  of  confinement.  Rut  the  matter  is 
ing  tile  more  serious  offences,  the  still  w'orsean  those  cities  and  towns 
magistrates  possess  a  discretionary  where  only  one  Assize  is  held  in  the 
power  of  enlarging  a  committed  pri-  year.  Thus,  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
soner  upon  bail ;  and  it  is  right  that  there  were,  on  the  25th  May  18i<Jl, 
it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  ira-  in  the  gaol,  seventeen  ixTsons ;  of 
prisonment  before  trial,  is  to  ensure  these,  three  had  been  in  confinement 
the  accused  person’s  appearance  in  above  nine  months ;  two,  ten  ;  five, 
court,  to  answer  the  charges  against  eleven;  and  four,  <u;t7yc  months.  It 
him — it  is  merely  for  safe  custoely  :  is  w'orthy  of  remark,  that  the  iiulivi- 
but  if  his  appearance  can  be  secured  dual  who  bad  been  longest  iniprison- 
by  bail  or  sureties,  without  the  ne-  cd  w’as  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  was 
cessity  of  imprisonment,  it  should  be  committed  on  a  charge  of  running 
adopted  to  as  large  an  extent  as  pos-  away  with  a  hat :  many  of  these  pri- 
sible.  No  man  ought  to  be  cxposetl  soners  are  acquitted  after  an  impri- 
to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of  sonmentof  nine,  ten,  and  even  twelve 
a  gaol,  in  their  present  defective  state  months.  Surely  this  is  a  state  of 
of  discipline,  without  an  absolute  no-  things  that  ought  not  to  be  pcrniittcil 
cessity.  And  what  should  strongly  to  exist.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  afi- 
enforce  the  propriety  of  taking  bail  as  ministration  of  the  law — it  is  ruin- 
frequently  as  possible,  is,  that  before  ous,  unjust,  and  oppressive  to  the 
trial,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  prisoners,  and  to  the  country  at  large 
be  guilty  or  not ;  and  how  often  arc  — it  is  proiluctive  of  the  greatest 
accused  persons  acquitted,  after  en-  evils,  by  fostering  and  encouraging 
♦luring  even  a  long  imprisonment  !  the  growth  of  crime, 
wliich  is  a  presumption  that  they  The  times  for  holding  the  Assizes 


4)ught  not  to  have  been  imprisoned  were  fixed  long  ago,  in  dark  and  su- 
at  all.  In  these  cases,  it  is  very  pos-  perstitious  times,  and  when  the  bu- 
siblc  that  a  man,  on  entering  the  sincss  of  the  county  was  trifling  in 
gaol,  was  merely  susixcted,  but  from  amount.  When  the  Judges  tverc  un- 
bis  association  tvith  criminals  tliere,  occupied  with  their  sittings  at  West- 
he  will  come  out  a  confirmed  criini-  minster  Hall,  they  went  the  Circuits 

during  the  vacation  and  fasts  ;  and 
1  he  second  suggestion  made  by  for  centuries  the  same  practice  has 
the  i^ociety  is  directed  to  the  redress  been  continued.  The  system  has 
of  a  grievance  that  has  been  long  and  no  other  recommendation  than  tliat 
loudly  coinnlained  of :  that  is,  that  it  is  old,  and  the  English  people  ad- 
therc  should  be  a  more  frequent  gaol-  here  to  it  with  the  greatest  pertina- 
dclivcry.  In  almost  any  other  coun-  city,  even  though  they  are  uotinsen- 
try  cxccnt  England,  the  mere  men-  sible  to  tlic  evils  resulting  from  tlic 
tion  of  this  would  procure  its  redress,  practice.  To  adapt  the  labours  of 
for  the  system  at  present  pursued  is  the  Judges  to  the  present  condition 
not  govcnied  by  any  just  principle,  of  society,  and  to  the  amount  of  crinifj 
and  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  so  that  punishment  may  in  all  cases 
injustice  and  oppression,  in  a  count-  speedily  overukc  crime,  or  innocence 
less  multitude  of  instances.  In  Lon-  bo  cleared  from  suspicion,  is  a  mat. 
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ter  ilwt  requires  iininciliate  attention. 
\\V  liavf  no  doubt  that  Parliament 
oould  easily  devise  a  remedy,  were 
tluy  to  set  about  the  enquiry  se¬ 
riously. 

Whether  (says  the  Report)  that  object 
be  l)est  attainable  by  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  Judges,  l>y  the  issuing  of  an 
additional  commission  to  eminent  prac- 
tioncrs  Iwlow  tlie  bench,  or  by  the  ap- 
jKiiiitiiient  in  every  county  of  a  chairman 
of  the  qiiartcr-sessions,  distinguished  by 
jvrolcssional  learning,  before  whom  of^ 
fences  might  be  tried,  are  questions  which 
the  Coininiltcc  submit  to  those  authorities 
who  can  best  determine  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  improved  condition  of  society 
|H.‘rcin|)loriIy  demands  that  some  altera¬ 
tion  should  take  place,  in  order  that  our^ 
courts  should  be  as  conspicuous  for  the 
speedy,  as  they  are  for  the  upright  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice. 

Were  the  two  suggestions  now 
mentioned  properly  attended  to,  and 
( ven  these  improvements,  which  arc  so 
necessary,  eftected,  great  good  would 
result  from  them.  Many  prisoners 
who  now  lie  for  months  in  prison, 
exposed  to  all  its  corrupting  influ- 
(iia's,  would  never  be  imprisoned  at 
all ;  and  all  prisoners  and  accused 
jKirsons  would  have  their  fate  de¬ 
termined  more  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  and  when 
punishment  would  operate  with  more 
(rt'ect.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not 
<loing  something  immediately.  Such 
abust's  are  unworthy  of  a  country 
which  boasts  of  wise  and  enlightened 
institutions,  and  no  other  objects 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
an  immediate  reform,  for  there  are 
no  other  objects  more  necessary  and 
imjwtant.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
while  prisons  continue  so  defective  as 
they  are,  and  when  the  period  of  im¬ 
prisonment  may  endure  so  long  be¬ 
fore  trial,  which  may  and  often  does 
ti^inate  in  an  acquittal,  every  con¬ 
siderate  magistrate  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  about  committing.  ^ 
» c  fear  these  gentlemen  seldom  re-  ' 
beet  upon  the  responsibility  that  lies 
upon  them,  if,  by  inconsiderately  and 
Unnecessarily  committing  a  young 
ottendcr  to  prison,  they  are  the  cause 
Of  nis  future  misery  and  ruin :  to  us 
itappeare  that  the  responsibility  is 
weighty  and  solemn,  and  may 
oil  make  a  thinking  man  pause, 
ua  prevent  that  precipitation  and 


impatience  of  interruption  and  trou¬ 
ble  with  which  many  Magistrates,  in 
Other  respects  estimable  men,  fre¬ 
quently  act. 

The  great  object  of  all  prison  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  scojk.'  of  all  improve¬ 
ments  suggested,  must  be  to  diminish 

the  amount  of  crime  ;  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying,  that  even,  imperfect  as  many 
of  our  institutions  are,  and  defective 
as  most  prisons  still  continue,  wc  are 
able  to  say,  that  crime  is  certainly 
decreasing  in  the  country.  The  con¬ 
trary  opinion  is  often  and  confidently 
asserted,  hut  it  is  not  founded  on 
fact.  By  official  returns  laid  before 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  luim- 
ber  of  offenders  was  considerably 
augmented  from  the  year  181  (>  to 
the  year  1819;  but  this  increase 
was  only  proiJortionate  to  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  numbers  who  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  consequence  of  the 
peace.  In  1 8 1 9,  how'ever,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  crime  attained  its  height, 
and  since  that  time  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  has  been 
gradually  diminishing  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  indeed  in  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  was  its  previous  increase. 
In  London  and  Middlesex  tlic  num¬ 
ber  convicted  in  1B^^3  is  not  only 
less  than  in  any  of  the  j)rcceding  six 
years,  but  is  about  on  a  par  with  1816’, 
before  the  increase  began.  Tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  committals  in  Kngland  and 
Wales  in  1819  was  in  185^3 

it  was  only  12,263.  Of  convictions  in 
the  former  year,  9510,  and  in  the 
latter,  820 1 ;  but,  what  is  the  most 
gratifying  circumstance,  is,  tliat  in 
1819,  the  number  sentenced  to  death 
was  1314,  and  executed  108,  while 
in  1823  the  numbers  were  dimi¬ 
nished  in  a  great  degree  ; — there 
were  sentenced  968,  and  executed 
55, — till  a  very  large  number,  no 
doubt ;  but  the  diminution  is  nearly 
one  half  in  the  numbers  executed  at 
the  one  period  and  at  the  other.  1 1 
is  not  unreasonable!  to  infer  from 
these,  and  various  other  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  amount  of  crime  is 
diminishing ;  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
too  generally  known ;  as  affording, 
as  the  Report  says,  “  encouragement 
and  animation  to  the  friends  of  hu¬ 
man  improvement." 

In  Ireland,  the  abuses  of  prisons 
had  risen  to  a  very  great  height. 
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Prisons  generally  were  under  the  worst  improvement  has  begun  to  woik  m 
management,  and  so  improj>erly  con-  some  places — the  bridewells,  in  par- 
strueted,  as  to  admit  of  no  classi-  ticular,  are  deplorable.  In  the  soutli 
fication,  or  employment,  or  instruc-  district,  cases  have  come  within  iW 
lion;  but,  like  the  English  local  knowledge  of  the  Inspectors  CJenml, 
])risons  and  bridewells,  the  Irish  of  persons  who  were  locked  vp  jlr 
bridewells,  which  are  extremely  nu-  da^s  without  food;  in  excuse  for 
inerous,  arc,  in  a  particular  manner,  which  the  keeper  stated,  that  lie 
iaulty  and  shocking.  had  produced  to  the  Grand  Jury,  at 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Li-  two  successive  Assizes,  his  charge  for 
inerick  thus  describes  their  state  when  bread  distributed  to  the  prisoners, 
he  was  examined  before  the  House  of  and  that  the  charge  was  rejcclcd. 
I^rds  in  1S19;  “The  most  pro-  To  guard  against  the  recurrtnee 
lilic  source  of  suffering  in  the  ])rison  of  such  evils,  quarterly  returns, 
discipline  of  Ireland  may  be  traced  which  were  ordered  by  a  late  Statute, 
to  the  county  bridewells :  they  are  are  now  regularly  enforced.  'I  Ium' 
wretched  places  of  confinement,  one  returns  ascertain  that  every  })risom'r 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  each  town  is  supplied  with  food,  according  to 
and  village, — built  at  the  public  the  dietary  table,  and  also  with  fire, 
charge, — re|)aire<l  and  supported  by  They  also  lay  before  the  Govern- 
the  public  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  inent  the  particulars  of  the  coininii- 
In  a inisiTable  building,  prisoners  are  ted,  confinement  and  discharge  of 
confini'd  for  days  and  weeks  without  every  individual,  and  consc(iucutly 
yards  for  exercise, — without  inspec-  guard  against  the  possibility  of  coii- 
lion, — careof  health  or  morals, — men  cealed  cases  of  illegal  and  arbitrary 
and  women  are  thrown  together  in  imprisonment.  Other  improvements 
cold  cells  without  bedding, — in  damp  are  also  proceeding  with,  under  the 
clay  tioors, — no  chaplain  attends, —  directions  and  superinteiulance  of  the 
no  surgeon  or  physician  is  appointed,  inspectors.  Many  new  gaols  arc 
— no  regular  supply  of  food  is  provid-  being  built,  and  old  ones  repaired, 
i'll, — all  is  fraud,  oppression,  and  and  adapted  to  an  improved  system 
misery.’*  The  Inspectors  General,  of  prison  discipline.  The  Inspec- 
after  a  minute  and  extensive  investi-  tors  highly  commend  the  practice  of 
gation  into  these  prisons,  state,  “  To  establisning  schools  for  the  instruc- 
Uic  accuracy  of  this  melancholy  state-  tion  of  the  prisoners;  and  we  arc 
lucnt  we  are  sorry  to  be  able  to  bear  glad  to  observe  that  they  are  fast  in¬ 
cur  testimony.’*  creasing.  We  were  astonished  to  oh- 

1 1  w  as  impossible  that  these  abuses  serve  a  statement  which  we  were  not 
could  be  brought  to  light  without  prepared  to  anticipate,  but  which  is 
HOUR?  attempt  being  made  to  redress  extremely  gratifying.  It  is  mention- 
them.  Government,  therefore,  in  ed  from  Dublin,  under  date  June 
the  year  182*2,  appointeil  two  gentle-  1824-,  that  Jbr  three  years  and  four 
men  as  lns)H'ctors  General  of  the  months  no  execution  has  taken  fdacc 
prisons  in  Ireland,  with  instructions  in  this  city. 

to  visit  and  re|X)rt  upon  the  present  The  punishment  of  death  is  ccr- 
state  of  prisons^  and  to  suggest  im-  tainly  inflicted  by  our  laws  too  fn- 
]»rovements.  The  gentlemen  select-  quently  ;  we  therefore  view  it  as  a 
id  to  these  most  important  offices  most  pleasing  circumstance,  that  in 
were  Majors  Palmer  and  W'ooil-  the  Irish  capital,  possessing  so  large 
ward ;  they  have  entereil  u|H)n  their  a  population,  no  criminal's  life  had 
duties,  and  published  two  rei^rts ;  been  sacrificed  to  the  laws  for  so 
and  it  is  just  to  these  active  and  in-  long  a  jieriod.  There  was  a  tiujc 
telligent  men  to  say,  that  they  are  when  we  of  this  northern  metropolis 
worthy  of  the  trust  reiv)sed  in  them,  would  not  have  thought  such  a  state- 
i  heir  reports  are  full  of  excellent  lUent  wonderful,  relating  to  our- 
and  humane  observations,  enlight-  selves, — when  capital  punishments 
cnctl  views,  and  sensible  and  judi-  were  so  rare  as  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
nous  suggestions.  public  calamity  ;  but  that  time  has 

They  have  found  that  the  Irish  long  gone  by,  and  so  frequent  have 
prisons  are  as  bad  as  they  were  they  become,  that  they  pass  without 
represented,  though  the  spirit  of  observation.  When  shall  we  sec 
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nr-ain  llic  axe  of  justice  laid  aside  even 
fur  a  single  year?  And  when  will  that 
unutis  mirahi/is  dawn  upon  the  in- 
liabitants  of  mighty  London,  sopro- 
liric  in  all  tlmt  is  exalted  in  vir¬ 
tue,  and  degrading  in  vice  ?  ^\'e  fear 
tliat  even,  with  all  the  busy  einploy- 
iik'iit  of  the  means  of  amendment, 
that  golden  age  of  bloodlessness  is 
Ltill  distant. 

The  labours  of  the  Society  arc  not 
luntiiud  to  Great  Britain.  They 
<  \teml  their  views  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  exert  themselves  with  the 
must  ])raiseworthy  assiduity,  to  in- 
iiudiia'  ini(»  the  prison  discipline  of 
otlttr  nations  those  improvements 
wliiih  lliey  are  indefatigable  in  in¬ 
troducing  into  their  own.  With 
this  view  they  mainUiin  an  extensive 
eorrispmulence,  and  spread  abroad 
ujHtn  the  Continent  their  jrublica- 
lions,  improved  plans  of  prisons, 
ivc.  Nor  has  this  intercourse 
been  without  good  results.  Societies 
have  been  formed  in  several  of  the 
('otitinental  States  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  prisons,  which  are  in  active 
rorrespondence  with  the  London  So¬ 
ciety.  “in  Holland,  a  Society  has 
been  formed,  called  the  Nethcrland’s 
Society  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  prisoners,"  and  several  of  the  most 
rousiderablc  and  influontial  persons 
in  the  kingdom  are  the  Directors. 
Their  object  is  to  visit  the  several 
gaols,  to  communicate  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  by  schools,'  dis¬ 
tributing  religious  books,  and  also 
by  rendering  assistance  to  those  who, 
having  conducted  themselves  ‘satis¬ 
factorily  during  confinement,  arc  dis- 
chargccl  destitute.  In  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  they  are  also 
stirring  and  making  improvements  ; 
but  we  must  refer  to  the  Report  for 
details. 

A  very  interesting  work  has  been 
published  by  M.  Ap[)ert,  w  hicli  pre¬ 
sents  much  valuable  information  on 
tbe  state  of  prisons  in  France.  Our 
own  prisons  are  bad  enough  in  many 
places,  but  they  are  nothing  at  all 
^’hen  compared  with  many  of  the 
prisons  of  that  polished  people.  But 

f  rench  very  high  in  the  scale  of  ci¬ 
vilized  humanity ;  many  practices 
existing  among  them  deprive  them  of 
such  a  pretension  ;  and  perhaps  the 
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most  weighty  is,  that  by  them  the 
slave tradeis  carried  on  to  agreater ex¬ 
tent  than  by  any  other  nation.  As  to 
their  prisons,  however,  let  us  attend 
to  M.  Appert’s  descriptions.  The 
town  prison  of  Lc  Quintin  lie  found 
in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  The 
cells  were  so  damp  and  dreadful  that 
the  keeper  acknowledged  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  shut  ujt 
prisoners  in  these  cells,  but,  he  added, 
when  orders  are  given  to  that  effect, 
they  must  be  obeyed.  At  Cambray, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  sleep 
on  the  floor  upon  straw,  w  hich  being 
but  seldom  changed,  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  dunghill.  Tbe  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  gross  indecency  of  this 
wretched  place  present  a  most  afflict¬ 
ing  spectacle.  At  tbe  prison  at  Douay 
tbe  fetters  w'orn  by  some  of  the  men 
are  so  heavy  as  to  occasion  swellings 
in  their  legs.  At  Valenciennes  the 
cells  are  small,  dark,  dump,  and  un¬ 
wholesome.  M.  Appert  states,  that 
several  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  were  chained  by  the  leg  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  iron  rings, 
which  were  in  weight  from  six  to 
eight  pounds,  were  frequently  bathed 
in  blood.  Boys  of  the  most  tender 
years,  confined  for  smuggling,  were 
confined  with  the  most  hardened  cri¬ 


minals.  “  There  was  one  man,"  says 
M.  Appert,  “  whose  dejection  and 
paleness  particularly  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention.  Upon  enquiring  if  he  were 
ill,  he  replied,  ‘  No  ;  hut  that  he  had 
been  three  days  without  food*  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  surprise  at  this  fact  to  the 
turnkey,  but,  without  appearing  to 
consider  it  as  a  circumstance  any  way 
extraordinary,  he  answered,  ‘  They 
must  have  forgotten  to  insert  his 
name  in  the  gaoler’s  register/  "  At 
Lisle,  M.  Appert  found  the  rooms  of 
the  prison  small  and  close,  and  the 
prisoners  slept  on  barrack  beds.  “  1 
observed,"  says  he,  “  one  of  those 
beds  ten  feet  in  length,  on  w'bich 
fifteen  persons  hail  slept,  to  use  the 
turnkey’s  expression,  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther."  The  air  was  infectious  ;  the 
prisoners  looked  sallow,  ragged,  and 
filthy.  So  disgraceful  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  gaol,  that  one  of  tlic 
'  Vs  observed,  he  considered  it 
a  severe  pv.  '  hraciit  to  a  man,  to 
confine  him  the.  for  twenty-four 


hours  only.  Wc  ho|.  *hat  this  Ms- 
K  e 
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entertaining;  such  an  opinion, 
will  exert  himself  to  procure  an 
uinciuhnent  of  this  dreadful  place. 

Tile  following  interesting  and  af¬ 
fecting  circumstance  is  related  by  M. 
Appert.  At  Douay  he  found  a  man 
eondeinned  to  death  for  murder. 
This  individual  requested  to  speak 
with  him  in  private,  when  he  thus 
addressed  him: — 1  await,” said  he, 
the  hour  of  execution  ;  and  since  you 
are  the  first  person  who  has  visited 
me,  I  will  address  you  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and  conceal  from  you  nothing: 

J  am  guilty  of  the  dreadful  crime  for 
which  1  am  to  suffer ;  hut  from  my 
infancy,  my  |)arents  neglected  me.  I 
had  neither  a  moral  example  nor  a 
religious  education.  1  was  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  violence  of  my  passions.  I 
fell  when  young  into  bad  company, 
by  whom  1  was  corrupted  ;  bjit  it 
was  a  prison  that  completed  my  ruin. 
Among  the  persons  now*  in  this  apart¬ 
ment  arc  several  hoys,  who,  with 
pain  1  observe,  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  the  further  commission  of 
offences,  when  the  term  of  their  con¬ 
finements  shall  expire.  1  entreat  you  • 
to  obtain  their  removal  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  ward,  and  snatch  them  from  the 
contagion  of  such  associates.  Ilelicve 
me.  Sir,  and  I  speak  from  bitter  ex- 
l>erience,  you  can  confer  on  these  boys 
no  greater  favour.”  This  simple,  yet 
touching  story,  proves  that  the  same 
neglected  state  of  prison  discipline 
produces  in  all  countries  the  same 
sad  fruits  of  crime  and  misery  ;  and 
if  any  argument  were  awanting  to  sti¬ 
mulate  to  increased  attention  in  the 
reformation  of  prisons,  where  could 
a  stronger  one  bo  found,  than  in  the 
apucal  of  this  dying  criminal  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  whose 
youth  still  gave  hojKs  of  saving  them 
from  iKrdition  ? 

It  is  consolatory  to  find,  that,  in 
France,  where  there  is  so  strong  a 
necessity  for  improvement,  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  Royal  Prison  Society,  of  which 
the  Duke  D’Angoulemc  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent ;  and  it  apiiears  from  a  Report 
nublished  by  the  Manjuis  dc  liarbe 
Marbois,  that  iniprovements  have  al- 
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ready  taken  place  in  many  gaols,  and 
are  proceeding  in  others.  A  very  ex¬ 
cellent  plan,  followed  in  France,  is  to 
establish  places  of  confinement  solely 
for  female  convicts,  which  arc  to  bt 
altogether  under  female  management. 

A  very  large  one  is  to  be  built  at 
Soissy,  to  receive  700  women  from  tlie 
several  prisons  in  Paris.  '  In  France, 
as  in  this  country,  female  compas¬ 
sion  has  W'en  much  excited  by  ilu 
condition  of  prisoner.s  ;  and  many 
ladies  of  distinguished  worth  have 
exerted  themselves  actively  in  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  instruction  and  cm- 
jdoyment.  The  following  instance 
of  female  heroism  in  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity  occurred  not  long  ago  :  “  At 
(diartres,  the  prison  being  crowded  to 
excess,  it  became  necessary  to  con¬ 
fine  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  s\d)tcr- 
lanenn  vaults  of  a  church.  Here  a 
contagious  malady  soon  n  anifestdl 
itself,  and  several  tlicd.  None  had 
ventured  to  penetrate  into  this  ahyss 
of  misery,  and  the  prisoners  were 
daily  hecoming  victims  to  disease, 
when  Aladcmoisclle  dc  Farge,  with 
true  heroism,  descended  alone  with 
assistance  to  the  sick.  From  that 
period,  this  admirable  person  has  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  the  succour  of  dis¬ 
tressed  criminals.” 

Wc  h  ave  now  exhausted  our  li¬ 
mits,  and  have  not  yet  touched  upon 
a  branch  of  this  subject,  to  discuss 
which,  was  one  of  our  chief  objects 
in  treating  of  the  question,—* and 
that  was,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  our  own  local  gaols,  and  to 
the  state  of  prison  discipline  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  an  object  far  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  :  wc  will  therefore 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  subject ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  information  now  communicated 
forms  not  an  unsuitable  prelude,  be¬ 
cause  the  activity  and  zeal  shewn  in 
other  quarters  will  render  still  more 
humiliating  the  positive  deadness  and 
inattention  which  exists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  subject  of  prison  discip¬ 
line.  The  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents  will  also  engage  our  at¬ 
tention. 


Siitnuhni  upon  the  Cipde. — .1  I}<Mf  nl  Fait  lie. 
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SATURDAY  Ul’ON  THK  Cl. 

\VuAT  would  Glasgow  he,  w^anting 
flu*  (’lyde?  A  iTiorc  apt  response 
inav  be  anticipated  from  those  who 
know  well  what  the  Clyde  is  to 
(ilasjrow ;  at  once  its  source  of  heaiity, 
wcaltli,  and  pleasure.  Its  broad  and 
ijiiict  waters,  gliding  smoothly  under 
its  tliree  bridges,  aftbrd  a  striking  re¬ 
lief  to  the  dead  and  smoky  level  upon 
wbieb  tbe  city  is  situated.  Itspic- 
tnresipie  windings  from  tbe  llroomie- 
l  uv, along  its  green  banks,  through  va¬ 
ried  and  lovely  scenery,  to  Dumbarton, 
where  it  becomes  enlarged — an  arm 
of  t]iesea,to  its  outlet  off  the  Island  of 
Arran,  into  tbe  Irish  Channel, — along 
which  course,  over  its  well-furrow’ed 
and  perpetually- troubled  waters,  are 
floated  incessantly  the  eargo  of  traf¬ 
fic,  or  ]>artics  of  Glasgow'  inhabitants 
in  (jnest  of  pleasure, — in  quest  of  it, 
indeed,  but  not  ahvays'  finding  it. 

It  is  not  ahvavs  allotted  to  men,  like 
tliosc  composing  the  mass  of  Glas¬ 
gow's  more  respectable  inhabitants, 
wliose  minds have'heen  early  and  in¬ 
cessantly  trained  to  tbe  labours  of 
the  eounting-bouse  and  tbe  factory, 
and  in  total  want  of  those  resources 
whieb  the  leisure  for  more  refined 
studies  afford, — it  is  not  for  minds 
so  composed  to  find  relief  in  absence 
from  secular  labours,  and  to  gaze 
and  luxuriate  upon  external  Nature 
with  a  poet’s  eye.  No — this  deligbt- 
hd  mansion  on  tbe  right  here,  or 
that  on  the  left  there,  its  colonnade, 
architrave,  its  green  sloping  bank, 
and  new  plantation,  afford  to  such 
men  only  matter  of  debate  by  what 
]>rocess  in  trade,  and  by  what  amal¬ 
gamation  of  profit,  its  purchase  was 
effected:  the  new  mansion  just'rcar- 
big  on  Lord  Blan tyre’s  grounds  is 
passed  by,  in  some  calculation  about 
logs  of  wood  ;  and  Dumbarton  Cas-* 
fie  calls  not  forth  one  single  asso- 
eiation  beyond  that  of  tbe  thriving 
state  of  the  distillery  or  glass-works 
hi  its  nciglibourhood  ;  and  thus  the 
total  vacuity  of  nobler  aspirations 
and  associations, — of  more  elevated 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  is,  generally 
speaking,  here  supplied  by  incessant 
clatter  about  the  weather,  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  various  steam-boats,  the 
state  of  trade,  the  prices  of  logs  of 
"ood,  hales  of  cotton,  and  puncheons 
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of  rum,  and  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  cold  punch  was  particu¬ 
larly  good  or  execrably  had. 

During  the  summer  montlis,  w’hcn 
the  luxury  of  bathing-quarters,  at 
the  minor  ports  of  the  (.’lyde,  invites 
the  families  of  Glasgow’s  inhabitants 
to  partake  of  pure  air  and  the  re¬ 
freshing  waters,  Saturday  is  always 
a  busy  day  upon  the  ('lyde.  It  is 
then  that  the  natives,  in  person,  at 
least,  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  hacknied  oar  of  business,  and  the 
steam-boats  secure  a  weekly  harvest 
to  their  owners,  from  the  thousands 
who  tread  their  decks  ;  for,  from  the 
first  hour  of  sailing  in  the  morning, 
until  the  shades  of  evening  close 
upon  the  week,  there  is  to  he  seen, 
in  constant  succession,  one  smoking 
funnel  after  another,  issuing  from 
the  Hroomielaw,  with  well-crammed 
cargoes  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  liver¬ 
ies,  on  a  trip  to  visit  their  families 
and  friends  on  the  shores  of  the 
Clyde,  near  or  remote  ;  and  receiving 
or  discharging  portions  of  their  cargo, 
from  Paisley  water,  until  their  final 
destination  at  Kothsay,  Irvine,  or 
Ayr. 

If,  therefore,  reader,  it  is  thy  wish, 
in  course  of  thy  summer  locomotion, 
to  sail  down  the  Clyde,  to  vegetate 
on  the  beauties  of  its  scenery,  and 
indulge  in  thine  own  musings,  avoid 
Saturday  upon  the  Clyde ;  otherwise 
more  than  the  confusion  of  Babel 
awaits  and  surrounds  thee  :  hut  if  it 
be  thy  singular  felicity,  as  it  lately 
was  mine,  to  meet  with  a  kind  friend 
in  Glasgow,  who  invites  thee  to  par-* 
take  of  his  hospitality,  and  is  enabled, 
from  his  intellectual  stores  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  general  information,  to 
make  glad  tliy  voyage,  then  let  me 
advise  thee,  while  the  beauties  of 
summer  linger  over  the  scene,  to  put 
thyself  with  him,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  polite  of  steam-boat  cap¬ 
tains,  little  M‘!ntyre,  of  the  (ilas- 
gow,  or  Ayrshire,  I  forget  which  ; 
and  of  his  pilot  Colin, — the  tall,  well- 
built  Colin, — the  prince  of  pilots,  the 
/idfis  Achates  of  young  voyagers,  the 
Adonis  of  chambermaids,  whosegood- 
ly  nose  ranges  over  some  six  or  eight 
inches  of  a  comely  face,  a  face  fully 
expressive  of  the  philanthropy  which 
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il wells  in  Colin's  breast.  Under  this 
j^uidance,  thou  mayest  survey  the 
beauties  of  the  Clyde  in  safety  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  gruinblinj^s  of  the 
faithless  rascals  into  whose  cavities 
thou  hast  |H)ured  the  f^ood  things  of 
this  life,  it  may  be,  for  many  years, 
remind  thee  that  hunger  is  occasion¬ 
ally  the  lot  of  all  the  healthy  sons  of 
Adam,  the  larder  of  Archy,  the  best 
of  stewards,  will  supply  thee  with 
the  needful,  and  at  a  little  more 
moderate  price  too  than  the  same 
fare  could  be  afturded  by  mine  ex¬ 
cellent  friend  Mr  Gibb  of  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  Hotel.  In  such  good  keeping, 
u[)on  a  Saturday  morning  1  was  is¬ 
sued,  by  the  aid  of  pannels,  from 
amidst  the  little  forest  of  masts  and 
funnels  which  maintain  their  station 
at  the  Broomielaw ;  and  seated  under 
an  awning  spread  out  upon  deck,  to 
protect  us  from  the  “  hot  and  roll¬ 
ing  sun"  of  a  July  morning,  we 
made  quick  progress  down  the  Clyde. 
The  first  interruption  to  our  progress 
was  at  the  Water  of  Paisley,  a  little 
l)elow  the  town  of  Renfrew,  when 
two  well-crammed  boatfuls  appeared 
U|>on  the  river,  inducing  our  Captain 
to  stop  his  steam  for  an  addition  to 
our  cargo.  “  These,"  said  my  friend, 

arc  Paisley  bodies,  coming  on  board 
to  mix  w'ith  us  upon  similar  errands. 
Although  only  eight  miles  distant,  wc 
of  Glasgow  regard  them  as  a  sort  of 
I>ein<rg  different,  and  indeed  inferior 
to  ourselves.  'I'here  is  an  indescrib¬ 
able  something  in  tone,  in  person, 
and  in  manner,  so  characteristic  of 
Paisley  natives,  that  1  would  under¬ 
take,  after  they  have  mixed  with  the 
hundreds  upon  deck,  to  single  out 
every  Paisleyian  from  among  Glas- 
gowegians."  To  what  extent  such  re¬ 
marks,  corroborated  as  1  have  heard 
them  by  others  in  Glasgow,  must 
hold  good,  I  attempt  not  to  decide : 
all  I  shall  say  is,  that,  in  my  in¬ 
tercourse  with  natives  of  Paisley, 
I  have  found  them  at  least  as  much 
of  a  thoughtful,  or  reading,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  set  of  men,  as  are  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Glasgow — (perhaps  more  so, 
but  lot  that  pass. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  the 
Glasgow  lassies  are  “  better  than 
they  are  boniiic ;"  the  truth  of  which 
I  was  willing  to  attest,  from  past  ob¬ 
servation  ;  hut  in  the  course  of  our 
sailing,  my  attention  was  occasionally 
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arrested  by  the  features  of  two  lovely 
females,  whose  countcnuiices  bcunied 
with  a  beauty  and  a  fascination 
which  outdid  all  that  1  had  hitherto 
witnessed  in  Glasgow.  “  These,” 
said  my  friend,  “  are  the  MisstJ.’s, 
on  their  way  to  Millport,  in  one  of 
the  Cumbray  Islands;  Heaven’s  bless, 
ing  attend  them  !"  so  wished  I.  And 
judging  from  the  expression  of  their 
countenance,  their  ears  must  have 
been  attuned  to,  or  at  least  deserving 
of  a  more  dulcet  harmony  than  that 
infernal  clatter  about  logs  of  wood, 
which,  from  these  half  dozen  gem- 
men  in  white  trousers,  our  ears  and 
theirs  have  for  the  past  hour  been 
saluted  and  sickened.  “  And  who 
may  this  individual  be?"  said  1; 
**  that  little  man  so  shabbily  dressed, 
but  whose  conversation  betokens,  if 
not  superficial,  at  least  of  general  in¬ 
formation  ;  for  in  our  passing  and  re¬ 
passing,  I  heard  him  talking  on  the 
proiUicc  of  acres — on  the  condition  of 
the  navy — something  about  the  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  of  Baron  Humboldt— 
and  now  he  is  holding  forth  upon 
the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  in  a 
comparison  of  their  incomparable 
‘  Talisman'  and  *  the  Betrothed?”’ 
“  That  man,"  said  he,  “  ought  to 
have  been  a  first-rate  in  CBasgow; 
but  to  talents  of  no  common  order, 
Nature  in  him  has  committed  the 
anomaly  of  uniting  an  imperfect 
moral  sense ;  and  in  almost  every 
case  in  which  he  has  been  •  engaged, 
he  has  been  left  with  but  one  leg  to 
stand  upon  ;  exhibiting  the  sadden¬ 
ing  aspect  of  talents  without  princi¬ 
ple  ;  or,  to  borrow  a  simile  of  Tom 
Moore — like  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
grand,  though  melancholy  ;  useless, 
and  alone,  amid  the  moral  wilderness 
around."  A  sudden  leeward  motion 
of  the  vessel,  occasioned  by  the  idle 
curiosity  of  numbers  on  board  run¬ 
ning  to  the  landing  side  off  Gourock, 
now’  occasioned  some  consternation. 
It  may  be  “  meat  and  drink  to  see 
a  clown,"  but  it  is  humiliating  to  see 
a  fellow,  as  we  did,  proclaiming 
himself  a  coward,  in  running  about 
the  deck,  and  roaring.  Hanger,  dan¬ 
ger!  Captain,  pilot,  steward,  wc  are 
in  clanger !  No  accident  happened  ex¬ 
cept  the  capsizing  of  our  learned  and 
unprincipled  fellow-voyager.  Tl*® 
accident  made  one  who  stood  by  tx- 
claim,  Ab,  how  low’  are  you ! 
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“  'I’hiil’s  a  vile  pun,”  exclaimed  my  as  the  stirk.  To  complete  his  mor- 
friiMul,  “  one  totally  unworthy  the  tification,  our  little  friend  also  dis- 
forv  (we  have  not  on  board  the  charged  one  of  his  arrows  in  the  fol- 
punster  of  the  Cilasgow  coffee-  lowing  manner :  “  1  thought,  Sir,  I 
roonr,  and  yonder  he  sits.”  “  ^Vell,*  could  distinguish  a  great  deal  of 
siiil  I,  “  h  the  pun  does  not  suit,  feciion  in  your  howl  ;  I  was  afraitl 
VDU  may  apply  to  our  capsized  you  had  discovered  the  corpse  of  a 
vova'nr  a  short  quotation  from  relation**  The  offending  passenger 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest ;  but  it  would  did  not  appear  to  understand  this  ad- 
hetiiT  become  the  lips  of  him  who  is  dress,  and  gently  hinted  his  mental 
bi)  busy  ])laying  coward,  than  us,  darkness; — “  Not  understand  me, 
wlio  wince  not  at  the  want  of  cork-  Sir !  do  you  think  that  there  is  no 
jackets,— here  it  is, — ‘  1  have  great  relationship  nor  affection  between  a 
comfort  from  this  fellow  ;  he  hath  no  stirk  and  a  ca/J’  *  T*  One  more  in¬ 
drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  com-  stance  of  our  Tory  punster’s  wit, 
phxion  is  perfect  gallows !’  ”  although  relating  to  times  that  are 

but,  to  return  to  our  Tory  pun-  past.  The  morning  on  which  the 
sur,--“  Dullness  marks  those  around  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyren- 

him  for  her  own  ;”  but  little -  nees  arrived,  our  punster,  issuing 

is  really  clever ;  and,  amidst  a  mul-  from  the  coffee-room,  was  met  by  an 
titude  of  puns,  does  vend  a  few  acquaintance,  who  enquired  of  him 
considerably  above  the  level  of  Glas-  what  news?  Oh,”  says  he,  eyeing 
gow  taste.  Take  a  specimen  or  two  another  who  was  approaching,  and 
of  his  waggery  during  our  voyage,  whose  limbs  happened  to  be  of  those 
A  man  was  brought  on  board  termed  in-knee’d,  “  you  need  not 
from  Dumbarton,  accompanied  by  look  far  for  the  Gazette  ;  there  it  is  ; 
a  trunk  of  somew’hat  bulky  di-  the  battle  of  a  pair  of  knees,'** 
jnensioiis,  which  was  hoisted  into  And  yonder,  lately  issued  from 
our  steamer  with  great  difficulty,  under  deck,  and  now  holding  his 
“  Friend,”  says  our  little  wag,  “  you  broad  sides  in  laughter  at  some  ebu- 
imist  feel  as  much  inconvenience  in  lition  of  the  punster,  is  our  Eating 
travelling  as  an  elephant.”  The  and  Drinking 'Frustee.  So  he  is  term - 
fellow  stared,  wiped  the  perspira-  ed  among  his  intimates,  who  are  cx- 
tion  from  his  brow’,  and  at  last  ven-  tremely  attached  to  him,  because  he 
tured  the  interrogatory,  “How?"  is  fond  of  an  intermixture  of  sociality 

“  ^V’hy,”  says - ,  “  because  you  with  business-dealings,  and  these 

cannot  move  without  your  trunk.”  are  uniformly  correet  and  honour- 
Another  opportunity  soon  occurred  able ;  and  whether  with  the  order- 
for  the  display  of  our  punster’s  hu-  book  in  his  hand,  or  seated  beside 
inour.  Scarcely  had  our  boat  passed  the  social  bowl,  good,  merry,  face- 
ihe  Cloch  light-house  when  every  tious  Jack  is  always  a  favourite.  O 
i^oul  on  hoard  was  alarmed  by  a  cry  si  sic  omnes  ! 

of  “  Stop  !  stop ! — there’s  a  corpse  in  But  a  truce  to  boat  details ;  let 
the  water.”  Instantly  the  boat  was  us  at  once  hasten  to  Largs,  and 
stopt,  and  every  exertion  w’as  made  while  our  vessel  pours  forth  her 
to  discover  the  corpse.  After  a  search  crowds  of  Glasgow  merchants  and 
ol  some  length,  during  which  the  Paisley  manufacturers,  let  us  admire 
ieclings  of  all  on  board  were  in  a  the  neat  church  and  handsome  dwel- 
siate  ot  grc.at  excitement,  the  corpse  lings  which  line  the  beach,  and  the 
"as  discovered,  but  it  turned  out  living  mass  of  strutting  beaux  and 
to  be  the  corpse  of  a  stirk !  The  dashing  belles  which  parade  on  the 
tinforiunate  wight  who  was  the  cause  green  sward  at  the  water’s  edge. 
“1  all  the  clamour  and  delay  was  There,  as  at  the  other  landing-places 
now  assailed  with  the  loud  execra-  to  rural  retirement,  are  crowds  rf 
tions  of  some,  and  the  hearty  laugh-  fond  expectants ;  wives  eyeing  their 
ter  ol  others,  and,  between  the  two,  liege  lords  descending  into  the  small 
siowl  like  a  statue  gazing  on  vacancy,  boats  for  the  shore,  and  bounding  in 
^nd  shewing  as  few  symptoms  of  life  •  raptures  at  the  expected  visit  on  ba- 

tor  the  beneht  of  our  Southern  readers,  wc  may  mention  that  a  stirk  is  tI»c^8colch 
for  a  calf  two  years  old. 
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turday's  evening, — raptures  \\hicli 
may  perchance  give  place  to  more 
hitter  cxtacies  ere  the  approaching 
week  has  had  time  to  grow  old.  And 
there  are  sweethearts  also  eyeing 
their  “  joes’  ”  approach,  and  witli 
liearts,  beating  pit-a-pat  exstaeies, 
which  may  perchance  subside  into 
“  shy-fighting,”  or  into  open  “  lovers’ 
quarrels,”  ere  the  parting  scene  on 
Monday  morning.  ’I’hey  go  on  shore, 
however,  well  supplied  witli  the  itni- 
fcriel  of  external  comfort  ;  or  if  as 
w'atering  places  required  their  anti¬ 
dote,  if  we  may  so  judge  from  the 
towelled  lamb-legs,  and  the  number 
of  dozen  bottle-baskets,  which  (adin 
and  'Archy  are  lowering  from  on 
board.  Some  of  the  plain  corks  de¬ 
noting  porter,  “  ale  or  viler  liquors 
others  well  bedaubed  with  wax,  be¬ 
tokening  a  more  sublitnated  s])ir!t 
within.  Off  goes  our  steamer  with 
more  buoyancy,  again  relieved  of 
numbers,  which  the  stnall  heats 
are  landing  upon  the  beach.  W’e 
ask  no  nearer  survey  of  this  motley 
crowd  ;  indeed,  unless  we  could  enter 
into  the  little  petty  cabals  which  af¬ 
ford  food  for  the  hundred  fashion¬ 
able  tongues  that  daily  wag  for  the 
vexation  of  their  owners  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  orintothc almost  impenetrahle 
causes  which  entitle  Mrs  Hogshead 
to  look  down  on  Mrs  Loom  or  Mrs 

- ,  whose  husband  is  supposed  to 

Im*  worth  i*.gO,0(U), — to  despise  Mrs 

- ,  whose  helpmate  is  yet  rated  at 

.t.5000  only — we  would  speculate  in 
ignorance  on  the  ludicrous  distinc¬ 
tions  of  rank  which  prevail  in  this 
celebrated  watering-place,  and  on  the 
many  little  heart-burnings  which  a 
w’ish  to  preserve  these  clistinctions 
occasions  among  people  who  are  not 
distingui8he<l  by  Nature,  or  by  ac¬ 
quirements  from  each  other ;  and  who, 
in  truth,  form  an  unwilling,  though 
an  indisputable  portion,  of  the  mass 
of  animateil  frames,  manufactured  by 
Nature,  “  when  she  makt's  a  gross.” 

MV  left  this  Margate  of  Glasgow,  and 
now  passed  the  beautiful  seat  of  Kel- 
bum,  embosomed  in  green  hills,  and 
half  concealed  by  extensive  woods ; 
and  suppose  me  now,  if  you  please, 
to  be  loitering  in  the  cock-boat  which 
conveys  us  from  the  steamer  to  the 
Kairlie  shore,  and  while  the  hard-fea¬ 
tured  John  Shearer  rests  on  his  oars, 
and  refreshes  his  olfactorv  nerves  with 
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a  goodly  pinch,  to  be  feasting  inycyis 
on  the  delightful  scene  before  liie 
of  which  1  will  now  attempt  to  give 
my  readers  a  short  description. 

A  few  acres  are  stretched  along  tlic 
shore,  on  which  rise,  in  rich  grandeur 
a  number  of  lofty  sycamores.  Thtv 
seem  to  be  the  guardians  of  tik- 
place.  Under  the  magnificent  cover¬ 
ing  of  their  foliage  peep  two  rows 
of  cleanly  cottages,  close  by  tlie  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge.  Tliese  again  are  dividul 
by  a  cluster  of  houses,  forming,  r« 
inasse^  an  elegant  residence,  and  by  a 
beautiful  lawn  ;  and  to  the  westward 
of  the  cots  stand  two  stately  villas, 
amidst  a  profusion  of  shrubbiry.  It 
is  to  the  tasteful  imj)r()vemcnis  of 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  suninar 
residents,  that  the  village  owes  nnuli 
of  its  beauty  ;  and  to  them,  tin),  i> 
chiefly  to  he  ascribed  the  care  with 
which  the  sycamores,  that  constitntr 
its  chief  ornament,  are  ])reservid. 
First  in  our  view  is  the  grouji  of 
heath-clad  houses  we  have  just  al¬ 
luded  to,  built  without  any  appaunt 
regularity,  and  obviously  tlie  disigii 
and  residence  of  a  humorist  ;  noneef 
them  individually  large,  hut  the 
whole  combined,  forming  a  couuno- 
dious  villa.  These  houses  are  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  in  the  coriur  of  a 
lawn  ;  and  from  the  top  of  one  d 
them  steals  a  small  round  tower, 
.surmounted  by  a  gilt  crescent,  'i  'vit 
stately  sycamores  shade  the  cliicf  en¬ 
trance,  and  add  at  onec  to  its  comfort 
and  its  beauty.  'I'his  is  the  dwelling 

of  Mr  P - ,  a  Glasgow  lawyer,  who 

frequently  retires  to  lhi»  enchanting 
spc'.t  to  forget  tlie  cares  of  husiners, 
in  the  bosom  of  an  amiable  family  ; 
and  to  plan  and  execute  great  me¬ 
chanical  projects,  c.  a  self-acting 
paddle-boat, — a  machine  by  whicli  all 
the  doors  of  all* his  houses  «^rc  in¬ 
stantly  and  at  once  shut  or  opened,— 
and  a  balloon,  constructed  of  imn, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  fixing 
a  lever  in  a  certain  position,  it  may 
be  directed  to  any  quarter,  and  re¬ 
gulated  so  as  to  fly  only  a  given  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  hut  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  this  last  contrivance  is  not  yit 
completed,  and  that,  in  its  progress, 
the  humorous  inventor  has  been 
greatly  assisted ’by  old  Hugh  Miller, 
the  blacksmith  of  the  village,— the 
most  ingenious  of  mechanics,  and  not 
by  any  means  deficient  of^shrewd- 
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ailcrs  will  easily  believe,  these  villas  and  the  sea  a  wall  in  the 
re  told,  that  he  not  only  castellatc(i  form  intervenes,  on  which 
xciseman,  but  actually  the  inmates  may  walk  at  pleasure  ; 
lan  of  permits  bestow  and  around  them  arise  towering  sy- 
him.  Jf  Hugh  did  not  camores  ;  and  elegant  shrubberies, 

lawns,  and  gardens,  are  interspersed. 

But  what  snug  cottage  is  this 
which  hangs  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  and  peeps  from  among  the 
surrounding  foliage  ?  This  is  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Professor  M - ,  the  god 

of  the  villagers'  idolatry, — a  hapj)y 
combination  of  intellect  and  genero¬ 
sity, — a  philoso})hcr  without  conceit, 
tliout  guile.  He  has  a- 
scveral  sum- 
e  remains  of  a 
beautiful  gar- 
hich  stretch  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill  ;  and  in  this 
delightful  retreat  he  spends  his  sum¬ 
mers,  dividing  his  leisure  betwixt  a 
general  superintendence  of  his  rural 
concerns,  and  sweet  converse  with 
IMato,  and  other  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead. 

But  let  us  now  land,  and,  good 
reader,  if  you  can,  do  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  introduction  to  my  frieml 
whose  hospitable  board  and 
intelligent  conversation  will  prove  no 
slight  addition  to  the  charms  even  of 
Fairlic,  for  such  I  have  experienced. 
On  landing,  we  walked  up  the  ave¬ 
nue  among  the  sycamores,  to  his  de¬ 
lightful  villa,  where  an  excellent 
dinner  w’as  spread  out  to  w’elcomc  us. 
It,  some  excellent  port,  and  then,  to 
cool  it,  a  no  less  excellent  bowl  of 
cold  punch,  discussed,  we  sallied 
forth  in  a  tine  afternoon  to  gaze  upon 
and  to  admire  the  scenes  of  this  dc- 
, — visited  the  smithy  of 
liugh  Miller,  and  listened  to  his 
wonderful  stories, — gossiped  with 
John  Jamieson  of  the  wooden  limb, 
ranged  the  woods  and  walks  of  Kel- 
burn,  and  climbed  the  broken  stair¬ 
case  and  ruined  turrets  of  Fairlic 
Castle.  Here  let  me  pause  a  minute, 
for  the  scene  from  these  elevated  and 
time-worn  battlements  is  truly  dc- 
some-  lightful.  The  sun  is  just  retiring 
gay  appearance  of  its  behind  the  hills  of  Arran,  and  his- 
the  substantial  lingering  ray  athwart  the  expansive 
This  is  frith  is  reflected  by  the  glittering 
,  crescent  which  tops  the  turret  of  Mr 
P.’s  mosque.  Over  the  frith,  its  sur¬ 
face  uurippled  by  a  breath  of  air,  is 
benevolent  to  presented  a  still  aiul  lovely  repose, 
all.  Between  fitting  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Sab- 


i  ,.aiz  me  also,  tlien,  reader,  I  may  tell 
!  incc  in  c  onfidence,  as  so  communi- 
1  calcd  to  me,  that  the  mind  of  Mr 

f  p. _ is  at  this  moment  big  with  an- 

i  other  mighty  project,  in  carrying 
t  uliicli  into  effect  he  has  as  yet  advan- 
!  i'cA  no  further  than  liaving  inanufac- 
I  tured  thirty-seven  grappling-irons; 

I  that  portion  of  a  mini  her  intended  for 
1  a  steam-engine,  which,  like  Milton’s  — a  man  wi 
{  (h-vils,  shidl  uproot  the  neighbour-  mused  himself  during 
iiig  mountains,  toss  them  into  the  mers  in  converting  th 
i  expanse  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  con-  stone-quarry  into  the 
i  line  its  waters  to  their  native  boun-  den  and  orchard  w‘ 
jl  (l.iry,  the  Irish  channel,  and  thus 
^  "  throw millionsof  acres”  intotheren- 

1  lal  of  his  posterity.  Mr  P - ,  how- 

l  cvir,  docs  not  blazon  his  discoveries 
;i  t )  the  world,  atid  hence  he  is  merely 
i  iupposcil  to  be  somewhat  whimsical ; 
j  It  least  old  M  illie  Gow,  his  body-  dead 
I  iervant,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cost  of 
:|  Hi  any  of  his  master’s  inventions  (as 
i;  lie  says)  “  o’ergang  the  profit.”  15c 
!|  this  as  it  may,  1  can  vouch  for  the  Mr  K., 
j||  Liiidiicss,  good-nature,  and  talents 
I  of  the  worthy  proprietor,  fori  have 
wiiiiessod  them  ;  and  though  his 
I  ilwelling,  and  his  inventions,  and  his 
I  fleet  of  boats,  prove  him  to  be  a 
j  humorist,  he  has  more  valuable  qua- 
i  lities  little  dreamt  of  in  the  phi- 
i;  iosophvof  a  siiperlicial  world,  wliich 
I  hiuk  his  whims  into  complete  shade, 
i  fhir  next  peep  is  of  a  description 
j  fatally  dilfcrcnt.  It  is  the  gay  dwell- 
I  nig, — a  sort  of  Asiatic  conceit  of  a 
I  •disgow  merchant.  'I'he  elegant  lightful  spot, 
eottago-windows, — the  decorated  sa- 
j:  loon  oi)cning  into  the  lawn, — the 
j  uaudy  viranda  hanging  on  the  wall, 
j  Jill  remind  us  of  the  splendour  of 
V  hustern  mansions  ;  but,  at  the  same 
fnne,  appear  to  be  better  calculated 
:  lor  the  warmth  of  an  Asiatic  sky, 
man  the  cold  and  wet  climate  of 
^ooiland.  W^e  pass  now  to  a  more 
‘^pacious  structure,  combining 
flung  of  the 
|‘oiglil)our,  with 
huvincss  of  a  Scotch  villa, 
f  ho  summer  residence  of  Mr  P 
^  a  Glasgow  merchant  of  high 
— at  once  a  man  of  taste 
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hath  iiiorii.  The  Frith,  intersected 
hy  the  Isles  ot*  Hute,  Arran,  in  the 
tlistance,  and  by  the  Cuuibrays  near¬ 
er  our  residence,  exhibits  to  appear¬ 
ance  so  many  inland  lakes  “  clad  in 
burnished  gold,”— distance  in  twi¬ 
light,  “lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,” — but  now  supper,  and  keen 
a])pelites,  await  us. 

Mr  K.  inlbrined  me,  in  the  course 
of  our  evening  ptrambulatiun,  that  a 
most  imjH)sing  view’  is  presented 
from  the  siimniit  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  heights.  Kager  to  participate,  I 
i^ilied  forth  by  siealth  at  an  early 
hour  next  morning,  ami,  after  a  cool 
and  refreshing  plunge  in  the  waters, 

1  j>roci‘edid  upwards  the  acclivities, 
anxious  ti>  woo  health  from  the 
morning  air,  and  inspiration  for  thy 
behoof,  gentle  reader,  from  the  scene, 
viz.  a  prospect  of  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
;ind  of  many  counties  of  the  Land  of 
Cakes  spread  far  and  wide  to  the 
view  as  on  a  lively  and  most  fasci¬ 
nating  map.  My  catering  for  thy 
amusement,  however,  ended,  as  many 
others  end  upon  this  terra  firma  of 
ours — in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
One  eminence  attained,  which  1  sup- 
jtosed  the  uiount-Fisgah  of  my  excur¬ 
sion,  presented  another  ;  and  tliat  too 
achieved,  another  still ;  at  length 
having  arrival,  at  where  I  was  conri- 
dent,  from  the  keen  air,  and  the  jux- 
ta-position  of  neighbouring  heights, 
must  Ih?  the  summit  of  the  morning’s 
asrension,  1  was  welcomed  to  this 
heiglit  at  once,  by  a  dense  of  mist 
curried  along  by  the  mountain  breeze, 
as  if  it  hatl  saluted  me  from  the  fun- 
nclls  of  a  thousand  steam*engii)es  upon 
the  Clyde.  1  paused,  but  the  density 
became  still  more  and  more  dense  ; 
ereu  the  neighbouring  heights,  at 
first  visible,  became  enveloped,  and 
insteail  of  a  noble,  goodly,  extensive 
}>ros)K'ct,  not  even  a  hollow  valley  of 
Ikigdat,  «S:c.,  was  to  be  seen.  Voyag¬ 
ing  down  somewhat  more  quick  than 
in  the  ascension,  1  had  also  a  few’ 
troubles;  the  suu-bcaius  were  acquir¬ 
ing  additional  \dgour  at  iny  expense 
of  moisture.  Now  a  ram,  bounding 
from  its  cavity  beside  some  stones, 
made  me  start  like  Macbeth  at  Ban- 
quo’s  ghost, — the  start  theatric  again 
lepeatal,  hy  plovers  whirring  np  at 
my  firt ;  now  bnzzal  with  ilies,  and 
slung  by  gleds, — this  excursion,  like 
M  ordswui ill’s,  was  most  uiq»octical, 
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just  so  as  was  the  keen  havock  v\huh 
after  it  1  made  upon  the  ham  ami 
herrings  at  my  good  friend’s  breakfast 
table.  But  who  can  endure  to  pace 
life  round  without  some  varieiv,— 
some  relief  to  that  monotony  of  plea¬ 
sure  which,  through  even  a  single 
clay  is  apt  to  pall  on  the  appetite.  1 
opine  that  the  true  pleasure,  as  well 
as  the  true  philosophy,  is  to  laugh  at 
a  disappointment  when  a  toil  has 
been  engaged  in  its  purchase. 

Our  next  movement  was  to  utteinl 
divine  service  in  the  church  of  Mill- 
poit,  situated  by  the  town  of  that 
name  in  the  larger  of  the  two  Cuin- 
bray  Islands.  Mr  F.  kindly  inviiul 
us  to  seats  in  his  “  trim-built  wher¬ 
ry,”  y’eliped  “  the  Cyclops,”  whuh, 
under  his  discreet  pilotage  at  the 
helm,  bore  us  across  the  water.  The 
projecting  ridge  of  rocks  passed,  we 
are  now  in  the  little  bay,  fronting  the 
clean,  and,  to  all  appearance,  thriv¬ 
ing  village.  1 1  is  a  pleasing  olject  of 
contemplation  to  W’itncss  the  iiihahi- 
taius  of  the  Island  clad  in  their  best, 
discarding  the  ncighbpnring  luights, 
upon  the  same  errand  as  that  on 
which  we  are  now  landing,  namely, 
to  forget  for  a  while  the  cares  and 
anxieties,  the  ])altry  nothingness  of 
the  concerns  of  lime,  and  to  listen  to 
and  meditate  U[>ou  these  matteis  ut 
moment,  which  concern  us  in  an 
hereafter,  beyond  time’s  bounds— 
jrer  ia  77 1  ia  ta  Joe  is. 

Alter  sermon,  “  once  more  upon 
the  waters,”  and  across  again  to 
Fairlie.  The  sun  not  yet  long  pa^it 
meridian  ascension,  his  beams  “  il¬ 
luminating  the  depths  of  the  sea,”— 
hardly  a  breath  of  air  until  we  rt- 
pass  the  ridge,  and  no  ripple  iq>cn 
the  surface,  w’c  lean  over  the  side  of 
the  wherry,  and  gaze  upon  the  Ian* 
tastic  marine  plants  and  substancts 
in  the  depth  of  fathoms  below — il>c 
sultry  atmosphere,  and  the  tempting 
clear  waters,  strongly  inviting  one  to 
plunge  for  refreshment,  and  to  dive 
into  the  coral  cells  of  old  Father 
Neptune. 

Now  landed,  and  once  more  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  my  excellent 
friend  Mr  K.,  we  there  spent  ikc 
evening  (as  directed  by  the  parson) 
in  more  rational  conversation  tlnjn 
has  been  exhibited  to  tliee,  gcniU* 
reader,  in  some  |K>rtions  of  thisar- 
lielc. 
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LONDON.  A  London  Antiquary  announces  for 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  publication.  Chronicles  of  London  Bi  idge, 
is  announced  to  appear  in  a  few  days ;  comprising  a  complete  History  of  that 
aiul  soon  afterwards,  No.  I.  of  the  “  Gar-  Ancient  Structure,  from  its  earliest  men- 
dencr’s  Quarterly  Register,  and  Magazine  tion  in  the  British  Annals,  traced  through 
«if  Hiiral  and  Domestic  Improvement,”  all  its  various  destructions,  re-erections, 
to  be  continued  quarterly.  This  work  and  numerous  alterations,  down  to  the 
lias  been  generally  called  for,  and  is  in-  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Edi- 
tended  to  form  a  focus  for  gardening  dis-  fice,  June  15,  1825.  Compiled  from  the 
cussion  and  gossip,  acceptable  to  both  most  authentic  and  valuable  sources,  both 
practical  men  and  amateurs.  public  and  private,  consisting  of  Char- 

Dr  Shearman  is  preparing  for  the  press  ters.  Ancient  Histories,  MS.  Records, 
Tractical  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Original  Drawings,  Rare  Prints  and 
(’auses,  and  Treatment  of  Water  in  the  Books,  and  Official  Pa|)ers  ;  and  illus- 
Urain;  viewing  this  affection  as  an  acci-  trated  with  many  highly* finished  Wood 
dental  circumstance  occurring  in  various  Engravings,  by  the  first  Artists, 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  rather  Mr  Salame  announces  his  own  Life  ; 
lluui  as  a  distinct  specific  disease.  or  an  account  of  his  Travels  and  Adven- 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  Sket-  tures  from  the  age  of  ten  to  thirty  years, 
dies,  Political,  Geographical,  and  Statis-  with  various  other  subjects,  hitherto  un- 
tical,  of  the  united  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  published. 

Plata,  to  which  are  added  a  Description  Mrs  Hemans*  new  volume  of  Poems, 
of  the  Mines  in  that  country,  and  an  Ap-  entitled  the  Forest  Sanctuary,  with  Lays 
jiendix,  concerning  the  Occupation  of  of  other  Lands,  is  just  ready. 

Montevide  by  the  troops  of  Brazil  and  The  Gipsey,  a  Romance,  by  John 
Portugal.  Browning,  Esq.  from  the  German  of 

Pa'iiaring  for  publication,  and  dedica-  Laun,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
ted  by  permission  to  His  Majesty,  a  series  Mr  G.  P.  Scropc  announces  a  Treatise 
of  sixty  Engravings  of  Hanoverian  and  on  Volcanoes,  and  their  connection  with 
Saxon  Scenery,  from  Draw'ings  by  Capt.  the  History  of  the  Globe. 

Ratty  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  F.R.S.  The  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence 
The  publication  of  these  Views  will  be  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  by  W.  Hamper,  Esq. 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  F.S.A.,  will  speedily  be  published, 
the  Rhine,  &c.,  and  the  plates  will  be  en-  ,  A  Picturesque  and  Topographical  Ac* 
jrraved  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  count  of  Cheltenham  and  the  Vicinity, 
Wood^iut  Vignettes  will  ornament  the  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  M.  A., 
head  of  each  Description,  and  the  interest  F.S.A.,  with  an  Account  of  the  Waters, 
of  the  work  will  be  enhanced  by  appro-  by  John  Fosbrooke,  Surgeon,  is  nearly 
priating  for  that  purpose  many  of  those  ready. 

views  which,  though  not  considered  of  The  History  of  Rome,  now'  first  Irani* 
sufikient  interest  for  a  copper-plate  En*  lated  from  the  German  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
graving,  u  ill  be  valuable  as  extending  tlie  is  announced  for  publication. 

I lluhtratiuns  of  the  Scenery  of  these  coun-  ,  •^ohn  Barrington's  Apccdotcs  of 
tries.  Ireland  will  shortly  published..  . 

Mr  Thomas  Roscoe  will  goon  publish,  The  First  Number  of  the  Pictorial  Atlas 
in  a  Series  of  six  volumes,  the  German  of  History,  Chronology,  and  Geography, 
Novelists.  To  be  printed  uniform  with  is  just  ready. 

the  Italian  Novelists.  Instructions  for  Caval^  Officers,  trans- 

Sj)eedily  will  be  published,  the  Holy  lated  from  the  German  of  General  Count 
Bar  with  Infidels,  Papists,  and  Soci-  Bismark,  by  Captain  L«  Beamish,  arc 
Ilians ;  or  Visions  of  Eorth,  Heaven,  aird  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Hell,  and  of  the  ctmtending  powers  of  <  The  Rev.  A.  Law  announces  a  History 
Eight  and  Darkness  in  the  19ih  century  I  of  Scotland,- from  the  earliest  period  to 
by  John  Bunyan  Redivivus.  =  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

Dr  Birkbcck  has  announced  a  Grand  Mr  Ciofton  Groker  has  in  the  press  a 
Display  of  the  Manufactarkig  and  Me-  new  series  of  Fairy  Legends, 
chanic  Arts  of  tlie  BriUsh  Kingdom.  .It  .Dr  Ainslia’a  Materia  Indica ;  or  some 
to  appear  in  Parts,  appropriated  to  par-  account  of  those  artkles  which  arc  cm- 
ticular  branches,  and  the  Part  First  will  ployed  by  the  Hindoos,  and  other  Eiis- 
3p|iear  in  a  few  months.  tern  Nations,  in  their  Medicine,  Arts, 
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A^aicuUure,  and  Horticulture,  is  nearly  its  readers  with  glimpses  both  of  th€ 
ready.  darker  side  of  things  and  of  the  brighter 

The  “  Complete  Servant”  will  be  ready  one.  Tales,  origiual  and  translated,  oc- 
in  a  few  days.  casional  Essays,  jwpular  Illustrations  of 

The  Adventures  of  Pandurang  Hurrec,  History  and  Antiquities,  Serious  and  Co- 
a  Hindoo,  dcsigncil  to  illustrate  the  man-  mic  Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners — in 
ners  and  character  of  the  natives  of  Hin-  Verse  and  in  Prose— will  make  up  t!  j 
doostan,  but  more  |K»rticularlyof  the  Mah-  main  body  of  the  materials;  and  each 
ratta  tribes,  will  very  shortly  appear,  in  volume  will,  most  probably,  o])en  or  dose 
3  vols.  12mo.  with  a  brief,  but  compR‘hcnsive  Essay  on 

_____  the  Literary  History  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Editor  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
EDINBURGH.  engage  the  steady  and  effectual  sup|X)rt 

Treatise  on  Farm  Book-Keeping  ;  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Men 
hy  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Dreghorn ;  of  Letters  in  the  country.  The  Volume 
exemplified  by  the  forms  and  accounts  for  January  1826  will  be  ready  for  dc. 
actually  practised  by  the  Author  in  the  livery  some  weeks  before  the  termination 
inaiingcment  of  his  Farm  at  Colinton,  of  1825.  It  will  Ire  a  handsome,  but 
near  F.dinburgh.  closely-printed  post  8vo,  of  from  450  to 

Occasional  Sermons  ;  by  the  Rev.  Ro-  500  Images ;  and  the  price  will  not  exceed 
Ivrt  Morchc.ad,  A.M.  of  Baliol  College,  10s.  6d.  or  12s. 

Oxford,  .Junior  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Cha-  William  Douglas  ;  or,  The  Scotish  Kx- 
ircl,  Ycnrk  Place,  Edinburgli.  ilcs.  A  Historical  Novel.  In  3  vols, 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  12mo. 

1).D.,  Minister  of  Hoire  Park  Chapel,  Paul  Jones;  a  Romance;  By  Allan 
Ldinburgh.  Cunningham.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

'  Preparing  for  the  press,  and  will  be  Popular  Questions  Popularly  Treated, 
printed  as  soon  as  an  ade<iuate  number  of  By  Frederick  Coventry,  Esq.  In  one 
Subscril>ers  shall  be  obtained,  the  History  volume  post  8vo. 

of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Family; 

middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Being  a  with  the  duties  and  advantages  which  are 
Prize  Essay,  advertised  by  the  Highland  involved  in  that  singular  Constitution. 
Society  of  T.ondon,  “  On  the  Ancient  By  Christopher  Anderson. 

History  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Gaelic  The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations; 
Soots,  the  Extent  of  their  Country,  its  or,  a  Comparison  of  the  Different  Bases 
1  .nws.  Population,  Poetry,  and  Learning.”  of  human  Character  and  Talent. 

By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Law,  A.M.,  Mathematical  Tables ;  containing  Ini. 

of  Clatt,  Alicrdecnshire,  Correspondent  proved  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Memlicr  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Anti-  Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  8e- 
quarics.  'I'hc  Work  will  be  handsomely  cants,  together  with  a  number  of  others, 
ininted  in  a  demy  octavo  volume,  and  useful  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Astro- 
will  contain  at  least  500  pages ;  price,  to  nomy,  Navigation,  Engineering,  and  Bu- 
Subscribers,  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  siness ;  preceded  by  a  copious  'Introduc- 
to  lie  paid  on  delivery.  *,*  Subscribers*  tion,  embracing  their  Explanation,  and 
names  will  be  received  by  J.  Duncan,  and  Rules  and  Formula;  for  their  application, 
Hamilton  ft  Adams,  Paternoster  Row ;  with  a  Collection  of  appropriate  Exercises. 
T.  &  G.  Underwood,  32,  Fleet-Street;  By  William  Galbraith,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on 
Rivingtons  &  Cochran,  148,  Strand;  Mathematics,  Edinburgh.  In  one  vo- 
Howell  ^  Stewart,  295,  Holborn,  Lon-  lume  8vo. 

tlon ;  Bell  Sl  Bradfute,  Adam  Black,  The  Magic  Ring ;  a  Romance,  from 

and  W,  &  C.  Tait,  Edinburgh;  Brown  the  German  of  Frederick,  Baron  de  la 
&  Co.  and  George  Clarke,  Aberdeen  ;  Motte  Fouqu4.  In  3  vols,  12mo. 
and  R.  M.  Tims,  Dublin  :  also  by  James  The  History  of  Scotland  ;  compiled 
Wyticss,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Gaelic  from  the  most  Authentic  Documents,  for 
Society  of  London,  4^  Little  Tower-  the  Use  of  Schools.  In  one  Volume  12nio. 
Street  :  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart. 

his  propoaed  to  produce,  under  the  A  Guide  to  the  Temple  of  Science ; 
title  of  Jakus,  an  Annual  V^ume,  form-  *  or.  Recreations  in  Natural  History, 
cd  in  so  far  upon  the  same  general  plan  ^  Natural  Philoeophy,  Arts,  Manufac- 
'rith  those  imitations  of  the  German  tures,  and  Miscellaneous  Lkereiure,  in- 
“  Literary  Almanacks,”  &c.  which  have  tended  for  tba  Instruction  and  Arouse- 
appeared  within  the  last  few  years  in  Eng-  mant  of  tht  general  Reader;  with  nu- 
land,  but  entirely  differing  from  any  of  merous  Engravings  illustrative  of 
these  as  to  tlie  character  of  its  execution.  Work.  «  •  * 

As  the  name  hints,  this  Work  wUI  present  A  New  EdiUon  of  Virgil,  for  the  use 
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of  St‘h<x)ls  ;  xvilli  Knglish  Notes.  By  John  Lessons,  adaptetl  to  the  Capacities  of 
Hunter,  »  Professor  of  Humanity  Children  ;  xvith  a  Vocabulary.  By  George 
in  ilie  liniversity  of  St  Andrew’s,  &c.*  Fulton. 
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The  Art  of  Improving  the  Voice  and 
Eiir,  and  of  increasing  their  Musical 
Towers,  on  Philosophical  Principles.  Post 
Svo.  8s. 

Taylor’s  Household  Furniture.  4to. 
i,'.2.t2s. 

A  Series  of  Tables,  in  which  the  Weights 
and  Measures  of  France  are  reduced  to 
the  Knglish  Standard.  By  the  late  C.  K. 
Sanders.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bt^rds,  or  8s.  6d. 
half'lKiund. 

Notes  to  assist  the  Memory,  in  various 
Sciences,  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Tlie  Art  of  Preserving  the  Hair,  on 
Thilosophical  Principles.  Post  8vo.  7s. 
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late  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.,  Editor  of 
tlie  Family  Shakespeare.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Uitson’s  Life  of  King  Arthur.  Crown 
8  VO.  10s. 

Memoirs  of  P.  L.  H.  Clery,  formerly 
^  alet  de  Chambre  of  the  Duchess  D’An- 
pouleme,  and  Brother  of  Clery,  Valet  de 
Chambre  of  Louis  XVL  ;  with  Portraits 
of  the  two  Brothers.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.  1  h  5s. 

The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Du 
Ilaussct,  l.ady’s  Maid  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Igmo.  5s.  6d. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula ;  or.  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  eventful  Life  of  a  Soldier. 
12mo.  58.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Genlis, 

'  ols.  HI.  and  IV.  168. ;  French,  148. 

BOTANY. 

Uora  Conspicua,  containing  a  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  Ornamental  Flowering, 
Hardy,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trees, 
hiubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants ;  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Characters  according  to  Linnaeus, 
and  Particulars  of  Treatment,  -  &c.  By 
Hichard  Morris,  F.L.S.,  containing  four 
^  ^red  Delineations,  drawn  and  engrav - 
Clark.  Royal  8vo.,  Number  I. 
•«.  W.  (to  be  continued,  monthly).  . 


coloured,  £.lulOs. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon  ;  with  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Sappho  and  Alcceus.  Literally 
translated  into  English  Prose.  By  1'. 
Orger,  LL.D.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

PJutus,  or  the  God  of  Riches ;  a  Co¬ 
medy  of  Aristophanes.  Translated  in 
Verse,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  K.  F.  J.  Carrington,  £s(].  8vo.  5s. 
6d. 

FINE  ARTS.  • 

The  Children  of  C.  B.  Calmady,  Esq. 
Engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  from  u  Draw¬ 
ing  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.H.A.  Prints, 
lOs.  6d. ;  proofs,  £.ltils. 

The  Study  of  a  Lady.  By  the  same, 
from  a  Drawing  by  Sir  T,  Lawrence, 
A.R.A.  lOs.  dd. ;  proofs,  15s. ;  tinted, 
158. 

The  Village  School  in  an  Uproar.  En¬ 
graved  by  C.  Turner,  from  H  •  Richter. 
Prints,  £.lnllii6d. ;  proofs,  £.3ii3s. 

The  Kent  Indiaman  on  Fire  in  the  Ray 
of  Biscay.  Painted  and  engraved  by  W. 
Daniell,  R.  A.  Prints,  £.  1 1>  1  s. ;  coloured, 
£.  1 M  58. 

The  Children  in  the  Wood.  Engraved 
by  W.  Greatbatch,  after  J.  M.  Benwell. 
Prints,  10s.  Gd. ;  proofs,  jLMnIs. 

The  Lady’s  Last  Stake.  Engraved  by 

F.  Cheeseman,  from  the  celebrated  Pic¬ 
ture  by  Hogarth.  Prints,  £.lHllii6d.; 
proofs,  £.3 II 3s. 

Goat-herds  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
Engraved  by  C.  Turner,  from  a  Picture 
by  C.  D.  Eastlake.  Prints,  10s.  6d. ; 
proofs,  15s. 

Views  in  the  South  of  France,  chiefly 
on  the  Rhone,  No.  VL,  which  completes 
the  Work,  Engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke, 

G.  Cooke,  and  J.  C.  Allen,  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  P.  Dewint,  after  the  original 
Sketches  by  J.  Hughes,  A.M.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Royal  4to.,  Ss.  6d. ; 
India-paper  proofs,  imperial  4to.,  13s.  6d. 

The  Golden  Age.  Engraved  by  W. 
Ward,  jun.  from  a  Picture  by  J.  Jackson, 
Esq.  R-A.  Prints,‘6s.;  pro^s,  138. 

Venus  and  Cupid.  Painted  by  R. 
Westall,  Esq.  R.  A.  |  engraved  l^  G. 
Killaway.  Prints,  4a. ;  prooft,'  7s.  6d. 

The  Frosty  Morning.  Painted. by 
M.  W.  Sharp,  E&q. ;  ’  engraved .  by  C. 
Turner,  Esq.  Prints,  7s.  6d. }  proofa,  15s. 


^louthly  Liu  f>j  New  VablicalioHA.  ■ 

11  isTOH V.  Sonnets,  Uccollections  of  Scoibud,  and 

Lin^.irJ's  History  of  Ltngland.  4to.  other  Poems.  Post  8vo.  Os. 

Vol.  VI.  XM*il5s.;  8vo.,  Vols.  JX.  and  The  Pleasure*  of  Home;  the  Vova;;e 
X.  X.lnis.  of  Life,  an  Allegorical  Poem;  and  oilier 

A  Sjrn(>|>sis  of  tlic  Peerage  of  England  ;  Pieces.  3s. 
exhibiting,  under  alphabetical  arrange-  l^ys  of  the  Minnesingers,  or  (ierman 
inent,  the  Date  of  Creation,  Descent,  and  Troubadours  of  the  twelfth  and  thirtccnih 
Present  State,  of  every  Title  of  Peerage,  centuries.  8vo.  l  is. 

By  N.  H.  Nicholas,  Esq,  2  vols.  royal  The  Rising  Village,  a  Poem.  By  Oliver 
18mo.  18s.  Goldsmith,  a  Descendant  of  the  Family 

The  State  of  the  Jews  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Author  of  “  The  Deserted  Village.” 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  2s.  6d. 

from  the  Dutch  of  M.  Paul  Van  Hemcrt,  The  Country  Vicar  ;  the  Bride  of 
by  L.  Jackson.  8vo.  2$.  Gd.  Thrybergh,  and  other  Poems.  Foolscap 

Historical  and  literary  Tour  of  a  Vo-  Svo.  6s. 
reigner  in  England  and  Scotland.  2  vols.  The  Troubadour ;  Poetical  Sketches  «)i’ 
8vo.  X‘.1w36.  Modern  Pictures,  and  Historical  SkeU 

MEDiciKE.  ches.  By  L.  E.  L.,  author  of  the  “  liu* 

Mayo*8  Dissections.  12mo.  Ts.  Cd.  provisatrice.”  i2mo.  8s. 

Hyland  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  ISmo.  politics  and  political  ecoxomv. 

^%Vcilbank  on  SyphiUs.  fivp.  7s.  6d.  '"‘‘“‘''y  ‘h' 

Practical  Remarks  uia>n  Indigestion  ;  tm|doyn.ent,  and  W  ap  ot 

Itarticularly  as  connect«l  with  Biltous  and  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  the  Ucv.  t. 

Nervous  Aflections  of  the  Head  and  other  .  ’u-  r  „ 

Parts.  ByJ.Howship.  Bvo.  Ts.  .  The  Marauder.  Two  familiar  Ei»stUr 

Kitto-S  Essays  and  Letters.  l?roa  4s.  m  Verse,  U|)on  Irish  AITairs,  and  part, cu. 
Ol«ct»aUons  on  Gout,  Critical  and  '“f'ythercccnt  Parliamentary  Discussions. 

Pathologital ;  with  Practical  Remarks  on  .  „  ,  , 

the  Injurious  Use  of  Colchicuin,  and  on  „  Absenteeism.  By  Lady  Morgan. 

Diet.  By  A.  Rennie,  Surgeon.  Svo. 

^  Considerations  on  Negro  Slavery  ;  with 

Practical  Pbservations  on  certain  Pa.  Reports  illustrative  of  the  actual 

thological  Relations  which  exist  between 

the  Kidneys  and  otherOrgans  of  the  Hu.  *'•  .  Alexander  M'Donnell,  tsii. 
man  Body,  cs)XKia|ly  the  Brain,  Mucous 

Membranes,  imd  Liver.  By  J.  Fosbrooke,  theology. 

Surgeon,  Cheltenham.  Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine.  Demy 

ML6CELLAKEOU6.  4<to.  X‘.2ii  lOs. ;  royal  8vo.  £.5.  Latin 

Duty  and  Advantage  of  Early  Rising,  and  English. 

ISmo.  2s.  6d,  The  Semi*sceptic,  or  the  Common 

Every  Man  hia  Own  Broker.  3&  Gd.  Sense  of  Religion  Considered.  By  the 
Reviews.  By  the  Rev,  R.  Hall.  Bvo.  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  M.A.  8vo.  ]2a- 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
NOVELS,  ROMANCES,  &C.  of  St.  David*s,  on  a  Passage  of  the  Second 

Talcs,  By  an  Unwilling  Author.  2  Symbolum  Antiochenum  of  tlie  Fourth 
voU.  12mo.  lOa.  Gd.  Century.  By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.  Hvo. 

The  Travellers  ;  a  Talc,  illustrative  of  Ss.  Gd. 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
of  Modern  Greece.  By  T.  T.  C,  Ken-  Psalms, solely  upon  the  authority  of  Par^* 
drick.  3vols.l2mo.  18s,  boards.  hurst.  Svo. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay.  By  R.  Southey,  A  Course  of  Nine  Sermons,  intem^ed  to 
LL.D.  1  vol.  12mo*  IQs.  Gd.  illustrate  some  of  the  Leading  Truths 

Matilda ;  a  Tale  of  the  Day.  Post  8vo.  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
lOe.  6d.  England.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Close.  l2mo. 


!  Allen  Coo})er,  A.M.  of  Oriel  College,  Sketch  of  the  Pleasure  Tours,  illustrated 
d'oril.  8va  4«.  hv  Engravings.  Second  Edition,  iin|)rov  - 

Seventeen  Sermons.  By  the  Kev.  Hugh  cd.  Ss.  6<1.  boards. 

•NciJe,  AI.A.  8\io.  12.s.  A  Guide  to  the  Pleasure  Tours  in 

TOrOGRAl’llY.  Scotland,  with  a  Map,  and  six  Charts  of 

Leigh’s  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of  the  Steam  and  Canal  Boats,  Edinburgh 
f^Hnnd,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  New  “od  London  Smacks. 
iFtion.  8s. ;  with  maps,  12s.  Biographia  Preshyterinna,  No.  V.  lls. 

RetHirt  of  the  Directors  of  the  E’din- 
VOVAOES  AND  TRAVELS.  u  u  ,  j  ..id  •  .  i-.i 

.  xr  burgh  Academy,  to  the  Proprietors  ot  the 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Narrative  .  ®  .  .J  •  i 

...  »  T>  -j*  •  o  .u  Academy,  at  their  General  Meeting  on 

Twenty  \cars  Residence  in  South  .  .  .  ,  '  ,ooe  i 

^  ^  I  •  ,  4th  July  1825.  Is. 

incrica;  containing  1  ravels  in  Arauco,  .  ...  *  .u  ..*•  *.  e 

MM  j  r.  ?  1*  D  D  An  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  O.s. 

ii  e,  l  eru,  and  Columbia.  By  tv.  B,  .  ,  . 

’  o  1  Q  I'd  a"'  Sian  s Poems.  By  Donald CamplKlI,  Lieu- 

cvenson.  3  vols.  8vo.  i,.2u2s.  ^  ^  u  . 

..  ..  -  .  ,,  ni  M  tenant  on  the  half  my  ot  the  57th  llegt. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  Chile,  ‘ 

ru,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during  *  ,  ...  „  .  .  , 

toot  j  looo  0  D  I?  Remarks  on  Eiar  Prices  and  rrodiice 
e  years  1821  and  1822,  &c.  By  G.  r.  „  ^  i,  -t  i.  n  u  i.* 

r  Q  14  ^  Rents.  By  John  Hugh  M‘Lean,  Esq. 

atlusun,  Esq.  8vo.  lls.  Advocate  2s 

The  English  in  Italv.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  .  r»  •  n  a  er> 

j  ®  ‘  A  Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of  Cows, 

"  ’  _  and  Dairy  Husbandry ;  with  an  account 

of  the  Lanarkshire  Breed  of  Horses,  &,c. 

EDINBURGH.  Uy  vVilliam  Alton,  Esq.  6  s.  6<l. 

The  Post-Office  Annual  Directory  for  On  the  Nobility  of  the  British  Gently', 

125-26.  5s.  or  the  Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of 

Sixxiimcns  of  the  Novelists  and  Ro-  the  British  Empire,  compared  with  those 

luces,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  on  the  Continent.  By  Sir  James  Lau- 

Uiccs.  12mo.  8s.  rence,  Knight  of  Malta.  Second  Edition, 

The  Pleasure  Tours  in  Ireland ;  with  enlarged.  7s.  6d. 

Map,  an  Itinerary  on  a  new  plan,  and  The  Dumfries  Monthly  Magazine,  No. 
Dedication  to  Uic  Booksellers  in  the  I.  Is.  6d. 

ngdom  of  Ireland.  By  John  Thomson,  Statements  relative  to  the  Pauperisiii 
'i\.  10s.  6d.  half  hound  in  red,  of  the  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  from  1814 

The  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary;  to  1825.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Easten, 
,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  A.M.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Family 
ith  a  description  of  the  Principal  Steam-  of  Frisel,  or  Frazer,  jxirticularly  Frazer 
’at  Tours ;  illustrated  by  Maps  and  of  Lovat  ;•  embracing  various  Notices,  il- 
knv.'?,  8s.  Imards.  9s.  hound  in  red.  lustrative  of  National  Customs  and  Man- 
Lothian's  Plan  of  the  City  of  Edin-  ners,  from  original  and  authentic  sour- 
irgh.  8s.  6d.  in  a  case,  coloured.  ces  ;  Correspondence  of  the  celebrated 

A  New  Guide  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  never  before  jirinted. 
an  of  the  City  ;  to  which  is  added,  u  By  John  Anderson,  W.  S.  4to.  15s. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE.  ers  appointed  to  treat  on  this  suliject  by 

■On  the  Isl  inst.  the  Duke  the  President  Boyer,  which  was  abruptly 
received  a  rich  sword  and  broken  offi,  on  the  ground  of  a  demand 
Pope,  blessed  andconsecra-  on  the  [lart  of  the  King  of  France  to  re- 
n  hand,  in  commemoration  tain  the  exterior  sovereignty  of  the  French 
I  and  humanity  of  his  con-  part  of  Hayti.  It  is  now*  said  that  Vii- 
S|)ain.  Iclc,  anxious  to  procure  money  to  assi.st 

ivhich  originated  with  the  in  the  completion  of  his  financial  schcuic.s, 
's,  has  of  late  given  rise  to  has  signified  a  w'dlingncss  to  accede,  for 
'  speculation  in  the  French  a  sum  of  money,  the  acknowlcdgiiMiit 
journals,  namely,  that  the  which  the  people  of  Hayti  are  so  anxious 
nment  h^  taken  a  definitive  to  obtain.  The  terms  on  which  the 
cwognisc'the  independence  French  Government  is  said  to  be  on  the 
negotiation  took  place  last  point  of  granting  this  acknowledgment 
en  France  and  commission-  is  tbo  payment  of  50|000,0(X>  franc-^ 


T 


230  RefrUier,^ Foreign  InfelJi^ence.  [.\ug 

(£.2>0S3,333)  in  specie,  and  90,000,000  General  Count  Dejean,  both  of  them  for. 
in  West* India  produce  (£.3,750,000),  merly  aides-de-camps  to  llonaparte.  M. 
making  in  all  very  nearly  six  millions  de  Segur  first  received  a  slight  wound  in 
sterling.  It  is  rM)t  |K)saiblc,  however,  to  the  arm  ;  M.  de  Gomgaud  then  received 
suppose  that  Boyer  would  consent  to  an  one  in  the  l)ody.  The  seconds  then  de. 
arrangement  so  ruinous,  without  some  cided  unanimously  that  the  coinbut  was 
adequate  advantage  conceded  to  his  finished,  and  that  the  affair  should  not  be 
country.  That  the  recc^ition  is  not  an  carried  any  farther, 
adequate  advantage  appears  plain,  for  it  Spain.— The  King  of  Sfwin,  it  ap. 

is  not  easy  to  see  what  additional  benefit  i>ears,  has  been  indulging  in  a  new  freak, 
would  be  conferred  upon  Su  Domingo  by  —that  is,  he  has  adopted  a  soothing  tyt. 
it,  or  how  it  would  make  the  citizens  of  tem  towards  his  subjects  ;  and  has  com. 
Hayti  richer  or  more  powerful.  If  any  menced  it  by  banishing  Quesada  and 
thing  else  were  necessary  to  show  the  others  of  the  ajwstolic  junta  from  the 
groundlessness  of  the  report,  it  might  be  capital.  The  new  minister  of  war,  the 
urged  that  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  a  news-  Marquis  of  Zambrono,  is  represented  as 
pa{)er,  the  property  of  which  is  said  to  a  man  of  great  firmness,  and  a  staunch 
belong  almost  wholly  to  Villelc,  treats  friend  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  hue 
the  supposition  as  not  worthy  to  be  entei^  Viceroy  of  Peru,  La  Serna,  and  General 
toined  for  a  moment.  Canterac,  have  arrived  at  Madrid,  and, 

Several  villages  in  France  have  lately  contrary  to  all  expectation,  been  well  rc. 
I)oen  ravaged  and  nearly  destroyed  by  ccived. 

contlagrations,  to  which  no  particular  ^Accounts  from  Cadiz  to  the  14tli  ult. 
cause  hiis  been  assigned.  A  more  violent  state  that  the  Spanish  Government  hiis- 
<ine  than  any  of  the  others  broke  out  last  tenstheequipment  of  the3000men  for  the 
week  at  the  hamlet  of  Tide,  near  Beau-  expedition  to  the  Havannah,  which  b  to 
vais,  in  the  department  of  Oise.  The  sail  from  that  |w)rt.  The  Government  fur. 
wliolc  village  consisted  of  150  houses,  of  iiish  only  the  arms  for  these  troops.  Ihcir 
which  not  less  than  78  have  been  levelled  clothing,  trans|>orts,  and  provisions,  arc 
with  the  ground,  and  100  families  have  to  be  supplied  by  a  private  company. 
lK*cn  ruined  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  appears,  fn)m  the  French  pajrers. 
Had  not  the  fire  commenced  at  the  mid-  and  from  private  accounts,  that  the 
die  of  the  village,  the  w'hole  would  have  French  flag  has  usurped  authority  in  mat- 
licen  destroyed,  as  the  flames  were  carried  ters  of  international  communication  at 
down  by  the  wind  from  house  to  house,  Cadiz,  an  attempt  having  been  made,  on 
till  all  those  in  its  course  w’ere  entirely  the  part  of  a  French  vessel  off  Cadiz,  to 
consumed.  The  sinalUpox  is  committing  prevent  the  entrance  of  his  Majesty's  fri- 
such  dreadful  ravages  at  Lyons,  that  it  gate  Active  before  it  had  |ierformcd  qua* 
has  iHJen  proposed  to  hoist  a  black  flag  on  rantine.  The  commander  of  the  frigate, 
ever}*  infected  house,  and  to  prevent  all  on  being  challenged,  replied,  that  as  he 
C(uznnunications  between  them.  was  coming  into  a  Spanish  port,  he  would 

The  heat  in  Paris  has  been  excessive,  recognise  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Sjwnish 
aiui  disease  prevalent  and  fatal,  chiefly  nation.  When  the  English  packet  arriv- 
amongst  children,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  ed,  the  captain  of  the  Active  went  along* 
immoderate  use  of  fruit,  chiefly  cherries,  side  of  her  in  his  boat,  and  upon  this  the 
xvhich  arc  almost  the  only  food  of  the  captain  of  a  French  brig  on  duty  at  the 
younger  and  working  classes  at  this  sea-  mouth  of  the  bay,  sent  a  message,  asking 
son  in  France.  The  glass  on  Friday  was  who  had  the  temerity  to  board  an  Eng- 
at  27  degrees  Reaumur,  making  about  lish  packet  without  his  leave  ?  The  an- 
95  hahrenheit.  sw’er  returned  w’as,  that  “  The  cominand- 

Ih/el. — The  following  short  account  of  ing  officer  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  fri- 
a  duel  between  General  Gourgaud  and  gate  Acth'c,  agreeably  to,  and  in  confor- 
<»encrai  Segur,  the  author  of  an  able  mity  with,  Admiralty  orders,  dauew  to 
work  on  the  expedition  to  Moscow,  is  board  his  Majesty’s  packet,  and  w'OuW 
taken  from  a  Pans  Paper :—  every  other  English  vessel  which  shonk 

“  Paris,  July  Ifi.— j(^eneral  Count  Se-  'enter  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  during  her  staj 
gur,  feeling  himself  offended  by  the  per-  there,  whether  it  should  or  should  not  bj 
sonahtics  contained  in  the  w  ork  of  Gene-  agreeable  to  the  French  commander.’ 
ral  Gourgaud,  has  demanded  satisfaction  The  private  accounts  say  the  French  to<^ 
of  him.  Yesterday,  the  gendarmerie  pre-  offence  at  this,  and  say  they  will  put  uf 

vented  the  duel,  hot  it  has  taken  place  no  longer  with  such  insults,  but  that  the*' 

tcMlay.  General  Gourgaud  had  for  his  orders  mast  be  implicitly  obeyed.  “  Tk* 
woods  General  Count  Pajol,  and  Colonel  language,”  says  the  London  Couriefy  “ » 
Duchamp;  those  who  accompanied  Count  used,  must  have  originated  in  the  imia 
were  General  Count  Lobou  anti  tion  of  the  moment  s  and  wc  have  » 


Rcirixter. — Foreign  Intelligence. 

doubt  the  French  Government  will  bo  The  prefect  Rag 
ready  to  give  every  amicable  explanation  soldiers  to  fire. 
u|K)n  a  question  which,  it  is  obvious,  if  cordingly  fired,  I 

not  put  under  a  profier  basis,  may  give  ed.  Another  d 

rise  to  many  embarrassing  occurrences.”  and  a  student  ol 
I’o RT UQ A L— Lisbon  Gazettes  to  the  killed.  At  the 
:id  instant  arrived  on  Saturday.  They  retreated  into  th 

contain  a  Hoyal  Decree,  in  which,  with  ting  the  door  b 

the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  space  through  u 

wlK)  are  banished,  the  King  pardons  the  the  students,  wh 

jKirties  concerned  in  the  disorders  of  the  bout  the  spot. 
^Hth  February  and  30th  April  last  year.  to  fire  from  th 

It  is  introduced  by  a  preamble,  in  which  individuals,  and 

his  Majesty  describes  the  conflicting  sen.  and  at  length  th 

Nations  he  experiences  from  his  natural  students  were  ki 

tendency  to  mercy,  and  the  grave  refiec-  the  number  of  v 

tions  which  oppose  themselves  to  permit-  able,  but  is  not  j 

ting  crime  to  jiass  unpunished.  body  who  could 

Austria _ The  Austrian  Observer  of  took  refuge  in 

the  16th  contains  the  convention  between  iionneU 
the  Kmperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Greece.— W 
the  Two  Sicilies,  for  prolonging  the  stay  the  news  from  G 

uf  part  of  the  Austrian  troo|)S  in  the  able.  Letters  f 

kingdom  of  Naples  till  the  end  of  March  say,  that  the  E 

isi7.  enough  to  murcl 

Prince  Gustavus,  son  of  the  Ex-King  the  Morea  to  Pa 

(if  Sweden,  is  appointed  Lieutenant-Colo-  farther  strengths 

tiel  of  the  Kmperor  of  Austria's  own  regi-  of  troops  from  Ef 

inent  of  Hulans.  A  report  is  in  circulation  it  is  said,  rage  ai 

tliat  the  young  Prince  will  be  proposed  and  some  accour 

to  till  a  new  throne,  to  be  founded  in  has  beheaded  Mt 

Greece.  the  Deputies  are 

Italy— 72 iof  at  Panio.— On  Thurs-  the  Greek  Con 

(by  evening,  June  23,  tow'ards  seven  have  conceived  s 

o’clock  in  the  evening,  ^eight  students  lousy.  Mr  Bu 

marched  into  the  town  surrounded  by  never  slackens  ii 

Tyrolean  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  At  cd  to  the  Comm 

the  sight  the  inhabitants  of  the  towm  and  sion  to  the  Greel 

students  collected  from  all  })arts.  The  expense,  if  it  is  l 

prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  police,  can  be  of  any  sei 

and  a  great  number  of  students  assembled  to  these  painful 

to  know  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  their  mention,  that  r 

•  ompanions.  It  was  then  ascertained  naval  victories  w 

that  the  only  crime  these  young  men  had  the  Greeks  to  he 

k-en  guilty  of  was  having  bath^  in  a  for-  ing  has  been  rec 

bidden  place.  The  trifling  nature  of  the  puties  : — Extrat 

crime,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  tion  of  tlie  Greei 

barbarity  of  the  treatment,  produced  gen-  to  God  !  The  en< 

cral  indignation,  and  the  people  cried  from  apixsarance  off  C 

all  sides,  “  Set  them  at  liberty— It  is  in-  much  to  attack  1 

famous  !”  The  militarv  nnH  th<*  nnHr«»  Snezzia.  that  the 


Mill  followed  by  the  fi>coih1  division  t>f  escapee! ;  but  of  the  fact  of  his  defiant 

lh«  tim  k  Heel  umicr  Sactnury.  The  there  can  l)e  no  doubt,  for  the  intelligence 

Adininirs  ship,  w  hich  was  the  larjs^cst  has  arrived  l)oth  from  Colombi*  and  Hue. 

amongst  the  enemy’s  Heel,  was  burnt;  nos  Ayres,  through  the  latter  chiiiinel 

but  the  Cspitan  Pacha  was  not  found  on  it  comes  in  an  oHicial  form.  The  Inde. 

hoard,  he  knowing  by  expcrier»ce  that  the  pendents  iw>w  occupy  La  Piiz  and  Potosi, 

t^reeks  attacked  penerally  the  ship  on  the  two  moat  considerable  towny  in  I’p. 

N>aird  of  which  he  xvas.  Another  fVigate,  l»er  Peru,  and  feel  their  |x)wer  so  socureiv 

of  n  smaller  dimension,  has  also  been  established,  that  the  trade  with  the  pru- 

hurnt  in  the  engagement :  and  several  vinces  of  Plata  has  lieen  re<i€])ened. 

other  men-of-wnr,  having  Ih'cii  dispersed  Advices  from  Bogota,  dated  early  in 
and  chased  by  the  (tfeeks,  ran  ashore  on  May,  mention  an  extraordinary  rumour 

the  iMlaiuls  of  ftyra  and  'lyros.  A  great  having  reached  that  place,  of  an  atrocious 

niimlier  of  transports  had  Iteeii  captured  attempt  to  assassinate  the  illustrious  Bo. 
and  Isroughl  in  to  the  islands  of  Hydra  livnr,  in  Lima.  Tlic  detail  stales  the  al¬ 
and  Spe/jria.  The  Admiral  Miaulis,  in-  tempt  was  made  as  Bolivar  was  proceed, 
formed  at  Milos  of  the  glorknis  enprage-  ing  to  a  ball,  or  some  public  entertain, 

meat  of  Snrtoury,  hastetied  to  the  spot  ment,  accompanied  by  M.  Monteagiido, 

iti  pursuit  of  the  rest  of  the  et'.emy’s  fleet,  Secretary  to  the  Congress.  The  President 
which  it  was  fully  anticipated  would  have  esca|x?d  the  blow,  but  the  latter  met  the 
met  the  same  fate.  daggers  of  the  assassins,  and  is  said  to 

lliTSSiA. — St.PffnthMri:h^Jinir\5 _ have  expired  of  his  wounds  the  same 

His  Majesty  the  Kmiwror  has  tiocn  pleas-  night.  On  the  ensuing  morning  a  procla- 
cd  tt)  resolve  that  our  Ambassador  t(»  the  mation  was  issued,  ottering  a  large  reward 
I*a|ial  See  sliall  distribute  the  sum  of  5(M)0  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers;  and 
rubles  annually  among  the  la'st  of  our  an  inhabitant  of  Lima,  whose  trade  was 
young  artists  studying  at  Rome.  I’hey  n  cutler,  came  forward,  and  stated,  that 
:ire  to  copy  the  lK*st  ixiintings  of  the  he  had  recently  had  three  poniards  to 
Roman  schools.  sharpen,  from  a  black  man  of  suspicious 

-  character,  and  it  was  then  ascertained 

AMKHICA.  that  by  one  of  these  weapons  M.  Montea. 

Mkxico — A  vessel  which  arrived  at  gudo  had  fallen.  Instant  orders  were 
Now  Orleans  on  the  10th  May,  ftoin  Al-  given,  in  consequence,  to  assemble  all 
vurado,  brings  the  following  information:  the  blacks  in  the  great  square  of  Lima, 
—A  iKxiy  of  Mexican  lroo|>8  stationed  at  where  they  w'ere  passed,  in  succcssioii, 
the  Island  of  Sacrifleios,  mutinied  on  the  l)eforc  the  cutler,  and  he  recognised  the 
llOth  ult.  and  put  all  their  olllcers  to  negro  for  whom  the  poniards  were  whet- 
death.  The  Mexican  general  in  the  led,  and  who,  it  is  added,  was  forthwith 
neighbourhood  of  Vera  Crux  lost  no  time  seized,  and  disclosed  the  whole  atrocious 
in  marching  against  the  mutineers,  who  plot.  Several  of  the  first  residents  in 
h.’id  hoisted  the  Spanish  Hag.  They  were  Lima  are  stated  to  have  l)een  implicatrtl, 
('umpclled  to  surrender.  Twenty  of  the  hut  Rodil  w'as  the  principal  instigator.  No 
nnglcnderK  were  executed  the  first  day,  information  has  reached  us  of  any  mes- 
mwl  other  executions  had  followed.  sures  by  the  IJovemmcnt  consequent  on 

Mexican  (laficrs  to  the  ?lst  of  May  the  discovery  of  this  infernal  conspiracy. 
l»a%e  l>cen  received,  which  contain  the  Brazil.— -An  insurrection  has  broken 

sfteech  of  the  President  on  closing  the  out  at  Maldonado,  in  the  South  of  Brazil 
sittings  of  the  Su|ireme  Congress.  It  is  It  is  not  very  cettain  what  the  objects  of 
interesting,  as  it  announces,  with  feelings  the  insurgents  arc  ;  but  the  probabililr 
of  great  sotisfaction,  the  sanction  given  is,  that  they  are  discontented  with  the 
Iw  Congress  to  the  commercial  treaty  Imperial  regime,  and  wish  to  assimilate 
with  Cireat  Britain.  their  government  to  the  Bcpublican  mo- 

Prau— Oneral  Olaneta,  who  held  dels  around  them.  Republicanism  is  in- 
imt  for  Kerdinand  after  the  def^t  of  Can.  deed  advancing  rapidly  to  a  complete 
tcrac  and  l.accma,  was  routed  by  tbe  ascendancy  in  the  New  World.  The  lot 
Kcpublicnn(«eneral  Sucre  early  in  March,  intelligence  Rum  Mexico  states,  that  o- 
Tbis  event  will  liberate  the  whole  of  Up-  mong  other  reforms  there,  the  Legislature 
|»er  Peru,  the  only  spot  in  the  new  Con-  had  abolished  all  titles  of  nobility-  ^ 
tinent  where  a  remnant  of  the  Spanish  out  entering  into  the  abstract  question  a< 
imwsr  exMted.  Valdes,  one  of  Canterac’s  to  the  utility  of  a  privileged  and  titled  or- 
is  ssHd  to  have  still  a  small  force  der,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that, 
under  him,  but  It  is  too  trilling  to  retard  looking  to  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
in  any  nMUtrial  degree  the  triumph  of  the  dktribution  of  property  in  the  New 
independent  cmiae.  Some  accounts  say  World,  hcrsdilary  distinctions  have  im) 
that  Hlanctn  was  killed;  others  that  he  natural  foundation  there,  and  no  *i**8*^’ 


ii(!vant;i"c  to  recommend  them  ;  and  that  them.  C.i 
iroui  the  pro;;rcJis  of  things  tlwy  would  advices  Iro 
most  proluihly  have  sunk  iiito  oblivion,  ing,  stated 
without  any  formal  enactment.  The  per-  subdued,  c 
iVet  and  iK'autiful  democnicy  of  the  Unit-  them.  Tl 
I'd  Slates,  which  has  sprung  naturally  out  .said  to  be  i 
of  the  state  of  society,  and  is  now' looked  15  or  20 
to  .T<  a  standard  by  all  the  new  republics,  principally 
has  in  this  respect  conferred  inestimable  were  flocki 
advantages  upon  the  Western  World.  Hayti.' 

Ukited  States. — A  terrible  storm  of  States,  vei 
wind  was  cxjterienced  in  several  of  the  been  receiv 
States  t)ii  the  18th  May,  W'hich  blew  iJoyer  hius 
down  many  trees,  and  at  New  York  some  agent  shall 
vessels  went  on  shore.  In  Luking  county,  the  recogui 
(ihiu,  a  small  town  was  prostrated,  and  Domingo, 
several  iKrsons  killed.  In  Wayne,  Law-  ceived  that 
reticc,  and  Sandy  townships,  the  hail  and  honours,  ai 
wind  were  tremendous.  In  Zoar,  not  a  tended  wit 
tiled  roof  cscajK'd  destruction.  In  the  The  invitat 
south-east  part  of  Stark  county  the  effects  honourable 
were  most  distressing ;  houses  and  barns,  French  Go 
tinikT,  &c.  were  prostrated,  and  horses,  munication 
cattle,  and  sheep,  were  killed,  but  no  milted  to  1 
jK-rson  seriously  injured.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  a  village  of  twenty  houses,  in  Knox 
county,  was  entirely  blown  down,  and  East  1 
several  |)ersons  killed.  have  arrive 

Mr  Birkbeck,  the  author  of  a  book  of  looked-for 
travels  in  the  United  States,  and  known  gcnce.  Aft 
as  an  emigrant  to  Illinois,  was  lately  in  w'hich  tl 
drowned  on  his  way  home  from  Mr  formly  suci 
Owen’s  settlement,  at  Harmony.  The  of  the  king 
Backwoodsmen,  it  is  said,  had  given  him  the  British 
the  name  of  “  Emperor  of  the  Prairies,”  most  state 
in  consequence  of  his  buying  16,000  acres  mese  Majei 
ol  public  land  at  one  purchase.  so  lately  a 

Malanzas^  J unc  30 — Captain  Brothers,  have  long  \ 

of  the  schooner  Eagle,  from  Matanzas,  cmanci|)ate 
intorins,  that  intelligence  was  received  sway.  The 
here  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  instant,  and,  beside 
that  the  negroes  on  several  of  tlie  princi-  quered  nati 
P^tl  plantations  in  the  partido  of  St.  Jose,  inination  t( 
about  twenty  miles  from  Matanzas,  had  standard, 
revolted,  and  murdered  the  proprietors  from  Rang 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT 


•JousE  OF  Commons — June  2.— Mr 
roughani  presented  petitions  from  Mid- 
'<>thi.in  and  East-Lothian,  Scotland,  a- 
Kaiiiit  the  renewal  of  the  Combination 
The  Honourable  Member  also 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Commis- 
•oners  of  the  Southern  Districts  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  against  the  Leith  Docks  Bill. 

M  ®*[busham  presented  a  petition  from 
j/  and  five  other  persons,  now  in 
‘*rc  iciter  and  other  gaols  for  irreligious 


Iil)cls,  praying  the  introduction  of  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  freedom  of  inquiry. 
Mr  Secretary  Peel  said  *  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  here  prosecuted  were  of  an  indecent 
character.  Sir  F.  Burdett  declared  that 
he  could  not  comprehend  on  what  rational 
ground  such  prosecutions  proceeded  ;  if 
Mr  Carlilc  had  been  left  alone,  lie  would 
not  have  been  half  so  powerful.  The  pe¬ 
tition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  Wodehousc  moved,  that  an  hunrhic 


fcr. — Varlhimcniii n/  In t vUif^cn cc. 


nddrcss  Iw  presented  to  11  is  iMajesty, 
praying  him  to  cause  instructions  to  !>c 
given  to  his  Consuls  at  foreign  ports  to 
give  their  i>articiilar  attention  to  the  price 
of  foreign  corn,  and  to  transmit  to  this 
country  returns  of  the  prices  of  such  corn  ; 
and  that  all  such  account  of  corn  so  trans¬ 
mitted  should  state  the  prices  free  on 
IxKird  ;  also  the  quantity  of  corn  grana- 
ried,  together  tviih  the  peculiarities  of  ex¬ 
changes. 

The  Attorney  General  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Rill  to  repeal  the  act  gener¬ 
ally  called  “  the  Rubble  Act,”  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  “  umnlcUig'iblc.'** 
l.cnvc  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Rill. 

Ujx>n  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchequer,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  upon  the  Judges’  Siilarics 
Rill.  ]Mr  Scarlett  moved  that  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  l>c  i,M?,0(K) 
|>cr  annum.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
rhequer  and  Mr  Peel  advocated  the  sum 
of  £.10,000  ix?r  annum,  which  he  consi- 
derctl  a  lil)cral  salary  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Ronch.  The  sum 
of  £.10,000  was  then  agreed  to  without  a 
division.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Kxchequer  that  £.500  a-ycar 
Ih?  added  to  the  retired  allowance  of  the 
Puisne  Judges,  Mr  Williams  proposed 
that  the  retired  allowances  for  the  Puisne 
Judges  should  be  £.R;>00  per  annum,  in¬ 
stead  of  £.3100,  which,  after  a  few  words 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer, 
Mr  Peel,  and  Mr  Denman,  was  agreed 
to.  1’hc  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchetjuer 
then  projwsod,  that  those  for  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  I’leas,  and  the 
Chief  Raron  of  the  Kxchequer,  should  be 
£.3750,  which  was  agrectl  to.  These  of¬ 
ficers  must  serve  1 5  years,  according  to  a 
former  Act  of  Parliament,  before  they  can 
retire  on  their  allowances. 

The  Rill  for  granting  .in  additional  in¬ 
come  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  next 
read  a  second  time,  with  |x;rfoct  unani- 
mily  ;  hut  on  that  rcs|>ccting  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  a  division  took  place, 
wlicn  the  second  reading  was  carri^  by 
a  majority  of  39  to  4S. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  the 
Wrongv>u8  Imprisonment  (Scotland)  Bill 
went  through  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  to-morrow  fort- 
night. 

Mr  C.  Grant  moved  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  building  courts  and  offices  of 
justice  in  Scotland.  Read  a  first  time, 
aud  onlercd  to  be  read  a  second  lime  on 
Moinlay, 

3. — Dn  the  fiUlhcT  consideration  of  the 
rejvrt  of  the  Edinburgh  Water  Works  Bill, 


moved  by  Mr  H.  Drummond,  Mr  .1.  P. 
(Jranl  said,  he  objected  to  the  measure, 
and  should  move,  that  the  rejwrt  he  re. 
sumed  this  day  six  months.  Sir  H.  Fer. 
guson  opposed  the  Dill,  and  thought  it  a 
great  violation  of  private  property.  Leith 
could  l)C  supplied  with  wholesome  water 
much  sooner  than  by  {massing  this  Hill. 
Sir  .T.  Marjoribanks  said,  that  exertion 
and  industry  were  only  wanted  to  suj»- 
ply  Kdinburgh  and  l.eith  with  excellent 
tvatcr.  He  thought  there  was  no  ncccs. 
sity  for  this  meanurc.  Mr  J,  Smith 
said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  Kdinburgh 
would  increase  in  population,  such  was 
the  Iwauty  of  its  situation  and  the  value 
of  the  society.  He  should  assuredly 
support  the  Rill.  Sir  J.  Yorkc  said,  that, 
whenever  the  |>opulation  of  Kdinburgh 
should  amount  to  300,000,  he  should  vote 
for  a  new  com|>any.  Sir  G.  Warrendcr  ad. 
verted  to  the  rapid  increase  of  Edinburgh, 
and  conceived,  that  farther  conqK'lition 
would  he  advantageous.  Mr  H.  Drum¬ 
mond  said,  that  Leith  had  no  supply  of 
water  at  all,  and  this  measure  was  there- 
fore  absolutely  necessary.  U|X)na  division, 
the  numbers  were,— For  the  amendment, 
51* — Against  it,  49 — Majority  against  the 
Rill,  5. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  C.  Grant,  the  Qua- 
rantine  Laws  liill  was  read  a  third  tiiiK, 
and  ixtssed,  alter  a  short  conversation,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr  Secretary  Can¬ 
ning  reprobated  the  absurdity  and  evil  of 
the  8|)eculations  on  such  topics  a.s  the 
plague,  as  these  sjxiculations  in  England 
had  induced  foreign  states  to  make  their 
quarantine  laws  more  severe  against  in^. 

A  Bill  for  restoring  to  the  Mauritius  all 
the  advantages  which  that  island  enjoyed 
during  its  connection  with  France,  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  West  India  colonics,  was  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time  by  u  majority  of  37  to  14— 
Adjourned. 

h. — Mr  Hume  said,  that  he  had  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  present  from  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  village  of  Crail,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
subject  of  burning  Hindoo  widows,  to 
which  he  would  shortly  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  would  stale  only, 
regard  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  what  he 
knew'  with  reference  to  that  frightful 
custom,  which  would  enable  the  House 
to  form  some  notion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  w  as  carried.  According  to  offi* 
cial  returns,  It  appears,  that  in  that  pro* 
vince  there  were  burnt,  in  the  year  IBl 
707  women — in  1818,  there  were  839— 
in  1819,  650— in  18?0,  597— and  in 
1821,  there  were  654.  It  became  tho 
House  to  consider  whether  it  w’ould  sufler 
such  abominable  practices  to  exist ;  they 
could  as  easily  he  put  an  end  to  ns  other 
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revolting  customs  in  Iiulia»  which  the  in¬ 
terference  of  that  House  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  disuse.  Not  one 
iniinolation  out  of  500  was  a  voluntary 
act ;  they  were  all  ellected  at  the  insti- 
jtrttion  of  the  Brahmens.  He  should  wish 
ti)  know  from  his  Hon.  friend  (Mr  Bux¬ 
ton)  whether  he  intended  to  submit  any 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  subject.  Mr 
Buxton  pledged  himself  to  bring  the 
wliole  matter  before  Parliament  next 
Session.  The  ixjtition,  after  some  obser- 
vations  from  several  members,  w'as  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Mauritius  trade,  on  which  a  conver- 
b;ition  of  some  length  took  place,  chiefly 
as  to  its  intended  eflect,  which  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  stated  to  be,  the  placing  of  the 
Mauritius  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
as  Jamaica,  in  regard  to  its  trade,  and 
jwwer  of  exporting  its  produce.  The 
rcjwrt  was  ordered  to  be  received  to- 
ujorrow. 

The  Colonial  Intercourse  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  {xisscd. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  Annuity 
Bill,  after  a  keen  discussion  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  course  of  which,  Mr 
Brougham  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  this  day  six  months,  xvas  carried 
hy  a  majority  of  30— -14^  voting  for  the 
grunt,  and  1 13  against  it. 

Mr  Brougham  then  proposed  to  grant 
to  His  Majesty  the  sum  which  would  be 
iuflicient  to  educate  the  young  Prince, 
wy  X‘.3000  a-year.  The  contract  then 
would  Ijc  in  the  Ministers,  and  they 
Would  be  unswcrnblc  to  Parliament  for 
its  application.  He  concluded  by  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  eflect  he  had  stated. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  insert  words 
to  contine  the  grant  to  the  minority  of 
the  young  prince ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  to  vesting  the  money  in  His  Ma* 
jvsty;  for  that  would  be  only  saying, 
NVe  cannot  trust  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
wrland ;  and  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
■xchci|ucr)  ivould  much  rather  not  give 
•e  gTant  at  all,  than  cast  such  a  stigma.” 

Committee  then  divided— The 
‘'umbers  were— Vor  the  amendment, 
‘it-Against  it,  152— Majority,  38. 

Mr  l.yttleton  moved  for  the  ap- 
I'u'ntmeni  of  ^  select  Committee  to  in- 
lU're  into  the  constitution  of  private 
oinmiitces,  aixl  to  report  upon  it  to  the 
ouse.  The  object  of  the  Honourable 
prevent  the  abuses  com- 
conduct  of  private  Com- 
*  **”•  I’he  motion  was  agreed  to, 

II  *  ^  called  the  attention  of  the 
to  iiie  nec^jsgjty  gj*  i-educing  the 


houscil  in  lliis  country,  which  were  read  The  motion  was  negatived,  Air  Hume 
a  tirst  time.  declining  to  press  it  to  a  division. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mov-  16 — Mr  Brougham  presented  a  |x  ti. 

et!  a  resolution  to  cm|X)wcr  the  Lords  of  tion  from  an  individual  namctl  Bishop 
the  Treasury,  and  the  commissioners  of  Burnett,  complaining  of  various  acts  of 
the  land  revenue,  to  make  advances  of  oppression  by  the  colonial  government  x.i 
money  for  the  repair  of  Buckingham  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  praying  tor 
House.  The  Bight  Honourable  Gentle-  inquiry.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  said, 
man  explained,  that  the  purjwse  of  his  if  the  allegations  in  the  petition  were  true, 
motion  was  to  provide  the  means  of  ren-  the  conduct  of  I.ord  Charles  Somerset 
dering  Buckingham  House  habitable  by  merited  im|)eachment.  The  iKtilion  \\a  ^ 
His  Majesty,  in  order  that  Carlton  House,  ordered  to  lie  printed, 
which  was  no  longer  a  suital)lc  residence  The  rejKirt  of  the  Committee  on  the 
for  the  King,  might  lje  devoted  to  the  Combination  Laws  was  hronglit  u|».  and 
pur|>oscs  of  a  national  gallery.  ordered  to  lie  printed  ;  and  on  the  motion 

10 _ The  Duke  of  Cumlierland’s  An-  of  Mr  Wallace,  leave  was  giveii  to  briii" 

nuity  Bill,  afler  another  keen  discussion,  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  last  Session, 
was  reati  a  tliird  time,  and  passe«l,  by  a  and  “  to  sul>.stitute  other  provisions  in 
majority  of  -19;  Mr  Brougham  moving  lieu  thereof.”  Mr  Hume  protested  against 
ns  an  amendment,  that  the  sum  of  X'.BOOO  the  rejHirt.  The  Committee  were  in* 
Ik.*  substituted  for  £.6000,  which  was  nc-  structed  to  in({uire  into  the  effects  of  tin 
gativeii  without  a  division.  Act  of  last  Session,  instead  of  w  inch  they 

IB — (In  the  motion  for  recommitting  had  gone  generally  into  the  question  ol 
the  Distillery  Bill,  Mr  Curties  and  Mr  combinations,  &c.  The  charges  of  tin 
W.  Smith  opposed  it,  as  injurious  both  masters  had  been  heard,  while  the  men 
to  the  latided  interest  and  the  corn  distil-  were  not  aflbrded  the  opportunity  of  rc< 
lers,  and  also  giving  unconstitutional  ply.  This  applied  csiHxially  to  Dubli. 
|H)wers  to  the  excise.  The  House  went  into  and  Glasgow’  ;  aud  he  considered  that  U 
a  committee  w’ithout  dividing.  An  be  most  unfair. 

amcndn>cnt,  proposed  by  Mr  VVestern,  Dr  Lushinp^on  moved  that  the  |Ktilior 
that  the  clause  enabling  rectifiers  to  con-  of  two  men  of  colour,  who  had  liecn  sent 
vert  rum  into  gin  lx*  left  out,  was  nega-  out  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  |vi|X'r.' 
tived  by  a  majority  of  41.  relating  to  the  government  of  the  Duki 

14. — Mr  Hume  brought  under  the  con-  of  Manchester,  complaining  of  oppressioi 
sidcration  of  the  House  the  state  of  the  tow’ards  various  individuals,  should  Ik 
(’hurch  of  Ireland.  The  Honourable  printed.  The  motion,  however,  at  tin 
Moml)er  contended  at  some  length,  that  suggestion  of  Mr  Canning,  w’as  witli 
a  reduction  of  the  l>enefices  ought  to  take  drawn,  on  the  ground  that  the  late  |x*ri(K 
place,  and  referred  to  the  estimates  of  Mr  of  the  Session  rendered  it  inconvenient  n 
Wakefield,  to  shew  the  great  value  of  the  w’cll  as  unjust  towards  the  Duke  of  Man 
land  |X)ssesscd  by  the  Church.  In  seven  Chester  to  enter  upon  inquiry  at  present 
diiK'Cses,  only*  there  was  land  to  the  va-  Meantime,  the  Commissioners  of  Jainaic 
luc  of  £.278,(K)0  a-year,  if  resumed  by  would  send  home  all  the  infonnatk'i 
the  crown,  and  let  to  individuals.  Here  which  they  might  collect  on  this  subject 
was  a  large  fund  which  might  l)C  made  The  Buckingham  House  Bill  was  read  ! 
applicable  to  the  religious  education  of  the  second  time,  and  the  Scotch  Judicatun 
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rank  A  nuinlxr  of  members  spoke  to  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill  was  lost  on  the 

tlio  merits  of  the  pjallant  General,  and  in  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  0 18 

tUvour  of  the  buggestion.  The  House  voting  for,  and  27  against  it.  The  Spring- 

Ivivin"  then  gone  into  a  Committee  of  Guns  Bill,  after  some  discussion,  was 

siinplv,  Mr  Ilu&kisson  explained  the  alter-  read  a  second  time, 

atioas  which  he  had  made  since  the  recess,  22. — On  Mr  Hume  presenting  a  Jutl¬ 
and  the  resolutions  which  he  had  proposed  tion  from  a  |rerson  named  Jones,  com- 

10  Parliament  before  Easter,  for  the  reduc-  plaining  of  the  refusal  of  Hickett  &  Co. 

non  luid  alKilition  of  prohibitory  or  imix)rt  bankers  at  Bristol,  to  pay  their  notes  in 

duties  on  articles  of  foreign  growth,  or  gold,  some  conversation  arose,  in  which 

inaimfacturcs.  These  alterations  consist  it  was  stated,  that  country  bankers  were 

chiellv  in  making  most  of  the  reductions  obliged  to  pay  on  demand,  and  that  in 

pro^^ressivc  instead  of  immediate.  He  regard  to  this  petition,  it  had  originated 

als()  announced  some  new  ones.  7'hc  in  some  mistake.  In  bringing  up  the  rc- 

dutv  on  lKM)ks  (not  for  sale)  printed  i>ort  on  the  Newspapers  Bill,  Mr  Hume 

twenty  years  ago,  is  to  he  reduced  from  proposed  a  reduction  of  duty  on  news- 

iaiwlOs.  to  X'.l  ;  that  on  books  printed  papers  to  twopence  instead  of  threepence 

.since  that  period  from  i,.7  to  X*.5.  The  halfpenny,  as  at  present.  The  Chancellor 

duty  of  X*.50  jKjr  cent,  on  all  foreign  ves-  of  the  Exchequer  thought  the  removal  of 

sels  broken  up  in  this  country,  is  to  be  the  restrictions,  as  to  the  size  of  the 

given  up  altogether,  and  that  upon  pep-  papers,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  on 

jvr  is  to  bo  reduced  from  2s.  6d.  per  supplements,  was  a  very  great  relief,  and 

IKiund  to  one  .shilling.  1  he  resolutions  had  given  satisfaction.  He  thought, 

thus  altered  were  agreed  to.  therefore,  as  so  much  had  been  done  this 

^0 — The  Lord  Advocate  moved  the  Session  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  taxes, 

third  reading  of  the  Stabbing  and  Shoot-  and  as  he  had  nibbled  a  little  at  this  mat¬ 
ing  (Scotland)  Bill.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  oh-  ter  of  newspapers,  he  thought  it  would  Imj 

jocted  to  that  clause  in  the  Bill  which  unwise  at  the  end  of  this  Session  to  go 

made  it  capital  in  any  person  to  throw  any  farther.  The  amendment  was  put, 

vitriolic  acid  or  other  subetances,  with  the  and  negatived  without  a  division.  On 

intent  to  disable,  murder,  or  injure  the  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 

human  frame.  The  crime  first  appeared  of  the  Scotch  Partnerships  Societies  Bill, 

in  Glasgow,  where  vitriolic  acid  xvas  used  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  opjwsed  the  measure,  as 

in  the  manufactories  ;  and  the  operatives  it  was  declaratory  of  what  was  not,  in  fact, 

threw  it  u|X)n  those  w'ho  refused  to  join  the  law  of  Scotland.  The  Lord  Advocate 

in  their  combinations.  But  the  clause  defended  the  Bill.  He  said  it  was  not  de- 

was  expres.sed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  claratory,  but  prosjiectivc,  and  absolutely 

render  it  quite  opp.osed  to  the  spirit  and  necessary  for  the  commercial  interests  of 

intent  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  on  Scotland.  The  question  was  then  put, 

"Inch  it  was  founded.  After  some  ob-  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 

servaiions  from  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Hume,  &c.,  passed.  The  Leith  Harbour  Bill  was  read 

the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

I  he  Distillery  Laws  Bill  was  read  a  23.— Mr  F.  Buxton,  after  alluding  to 
third  time,  and  passed.  On  the  order  of  the  treatment  experienced  by  Mr  Shrews'- 
the  day  lieing  moved  for  the  second  read-  -bury,  lately  a  missionary  from  the  Afri- 
•ng  of  the  Newspajiers  Bill,  Mr  Hume  can  ^wiety  in  Barbadoes,  where  a  strong 
cxprt*s.scd  his  intention,  on  the  occasion  of  spirit  of  religious  persecution  had  for  some 
the  Bill  lieing  committed,  to  projwse  the  time  prevailed,  and  enumerating  a  series 
reduction  ot  the  duty  upon  newspapers  to  of  brutal  attacks,  insults,  and  jicrsecutions 
wic  half  the  present  amount.  which  he  had  endured,  not  from  ignorant 

21 — Mr  \v.  Dundas  presented  the  re-  and  illiterate  men,  but  from  persons  in  a 
l^rt  of  the  Edinburgh  Bonds  Bill.  Mr  high  station  of  life,  concluded  by  moving 

•crcromliy  was  desirous  that  the  Bill  a  resolution  to  this  efTect That  this 

I*  to  afford  the  requisite  relief  House,  from  the  papers  laid  on  the  table 

0  the  partie.s.  Ue|X)rt  read,  agreed  to,  relating  to  the  demolition  of  the  Metho- 
0'"  the  Hill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  dist  Chapel  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  expul- 

jine  Mr  Denman  gave  notice  that  he  sion  thence  of  Mr  Shrew'sbury,  a  licensed 

* 'oukl  move  for  the  attendance  of  Mr  teacher  of  religion,  deem  it  their  duty  to 
^amfor,  and  three  or  four  other  persons,  declare  their  utmost  amazement  at  so 
riday  next,  in  order  to  their  being  >  scandalous  and  daring  a  violation  of  law, 
^^nined  reK|)ecting  the  conduct  of  Mr  and  express  their  hope  that  his  Majesty 
enrick,  the  magistrate  and  Welsh  judge,  will  be  pleased  to  order  some  steps  to  be 
e  should  then  have  the  facts  of  the  case  taken  to  secure  the  rebuilding  of  the  cha- 
ting  the  conduct  towards  Mr  Cam-  pel,  and  to  affbrd  ample  protection,  anti 
^  ®nd  John  Prankes.  Mr  Martin's  religious  toleration,  to  all  his  Majesty’s 
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Kubjcc'tK  in  that  colony.  Mr  W.  Horton 
would  not  attempt  to  justify  the  outrages 
which  hud  liccn  committed,  hut  he  tliought 
u  more  omcilialory  measure  than  that 
pro|M)>ed  by  the  Honourable  (/entlemun 
would  Ihi  udviiiable.  Mr  Canning  said, 
only  one  opinion  could  l)e  funned  us  to 
the  act  in  question  ;  it  wiis  wholly  unjus- 
ti liable  in  itself,  u  transgression  of  law, 
and  an  insolent  defiance  of  Purliament  and 
the  ctruntry.  The  expression  of  a  Car- 
liamentary  censure  would  be  most  efhen- 
clous ;  and  with  this  view,  and  believing 
that  thecriginul  resolution  would  lx;  great¬ 
ly  improved  by  his  amendment,  he  would 
move,  that  the  House,  having  taken 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  pa- 
|ws  on  the  table  relating  to  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Cha|)el  in  Uarbn- 
dix'S,  ileem  it  their  duty  to  declare  their 
utmost  indignation  at  that  scandalous  and 
daring  violation  of  the  law  ;  and  having 
seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  sent  over  by  His  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  Suite  to  the  (governor  of  Barbadoes,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  out¬ 
rage,  humidy  express  their  ready  concur¬ 
rence  in  any  measure  His  Majesty  may 
deem  necessary  to  secure  the  most  ample 
protection,  and  religious  toleration  to  all 
classes  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  that 
ix>lony.”-^//ttfr.)— Mr  Brougham  ap¬ 
proved  of  Uie  amendment,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Witnesses  were  examined  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Ken  rick,  the  Welsh  Judge, 
after  which,  it  was  tinally  resolved,  that 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee, 
and  Mr  Kenrick’s  statement,  be  printed. 

27. — Air  Wallace  movctl  the  House  to 
go  into  a  committee  U{N>n  the  Combina¬ 
tion  I.aws,  and  took  the  op()urtunity  to 
read  from  the  evidence  delivered  lieforc 
the  select  ctimmittec,  to  which  lire  subject 
had  been  referred,  several  extracts,  show'- 
ing  the  formidable  extent  to  which  the 
confederated  labourers  engaged  them¬ 
selves,  in  some  instances,  even  to  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  murder,  should  murder  be 
thought  necessary  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  body  in  which  they  were  incor]x>- 
raled.  Mr  Hume  contended,  that  the 
statement  of  die  Right  Honourable  Gcu- 
leinan  (Mr  Wallace)  was  somewhat  over- 
clrargcd,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  the 
House  would  receive  his  ultscrvalions  with 
certain  resUictions.  The  House  then 
went  into  a  committee.  A  conversation 
of  some  lengUi  followed,  upon  the  clause 
being  read  fur  rendering  workmen  liable 
to  punishment,  w  ho,  by  threats,  intiini- 
lUtiou,  molestation,  or  insult,  preventeil 
men,  not  associated  with  them,  from 
working  for  the  proscribed  m:»«lcrs,  in 
which  the  Attorney -General,  Mr  J.  P. 


Grant,  Mr  Hume,  &c.  partici{)ate(l,  and 
the  clause  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
90  to  18.  Mr  Hume  said,  that  the  IIou.se, 
in  agreeing  to  that  clause,  were  virtually 
opiiosing  the  people.  Mr  Deninun  pro- 
))osed,  instead  of  a  summary  conviction 
before  two  Magistrates,  to  substitute  bv 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury.”  The  committa* 

divided _ For  the  amendment,  5‘J _ A. 

gainst  it,  78.  Mr  Hume  moved  an 
amendment,  that  no  master  inanufuctu* 
rer,  or  the  son  of  a  master  manufacturer, 
should  act  us  a  Magistrate  under  this  act. 
The  committee  divided. — For  the  amend, 
ment,  15 — Against  it,  GO.  The  other 
clauses  being  agreed  to,  the  House  then 
resumed,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  rc- 
jKirt  lie  brought  uji  to-morrow'. 

In  the  ease  of  Mr  Kenrick,  Mr  I’ecl 
moved,— “  That  the  committee  having; 
heard  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  aU 
l^ations  contained  in  the  petition  of  iMar- 
tin  Money  Camfor,  and  having  heard 
counsel  in  behalf  of  Mr  Kenrick,  they  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  recommcMul  to 
the  House  the  institution  of  any  further 
proceedings,  with  reference  to  the  judicial 
character  of  Mr  Kenrick.”  A  long  con¬ 
versation  ensued,  in  which  Mr  'J'ierney, 
Mr  Cunning,  Mr  11.  Sumner,  Sir  F.  llur- 
dett,  A,c.  participated,  and  Mr  Peel’s  re¬ 
solution  was  agreed  to  w’ithout  a  division. 

29. — Mr  Hume  presented  a  jictilion 
from  the  |)rincipal  proprietors  of  the  Gl.i.s. 
gow'  Free  i’rcss,  praying  that  the  duty  on 
newspapers  and  advertisements  might  lie 
reduced.  'Fhe  iietitioners  stated,  that 
unless  some  such  mensure  were  inlriHlu- 
ced  to  protect  the  proprietors  of  ncw»|Ki- 
jiers,  their  pro|XTty  must  eventually  lie 
ruined,  in  consequence  of  a  system  lately 
introduced  of  circulating  lists  of  adverlise- 
inents,  neither  those  list*’,  nor  the  adver¬ 
tisements  tliey  contained,  being  subjected 
to  any  duty.  The  Honourable  Member 
said,  he  thought  the  subject  w’ell  worthy 
the  consideration  of  Government.  The 
duty  on  news|ia{iers  w’as,  in  fact,  a  tax 
laid  upon  information.  By  reducing  it, 
he  fell  convinced  that  the  revenue  would 
not  lie  in  the  slightest  degree  dlniinishtd. 

The  CouilNnation  Law's  Bill,  after  smiic 
discussion,  was  read  a  second  time.  'I'hc 
Spring-Guns  Bill  was  lost,  on  a  division, 
by  a  mqjority  of  1,  Mr  Tenny:*on,  iu 
great  sup|iorter,  liaving  liceii  so  much  di>- 
pleased  with  tlie  olieratioiis  iniulc  uih>u  it, 
as  ultimately  to  opiioac  it. 

30.— The  Combiiuition  of  Workmen 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  after  the  in* 
aertiun  of  three  dauaes— the  first, 
prosecutions  under  the  Bill  must  coui- 
mence  W'ithin  six  months  alter  the  coin* 
misHion  of  the  oflTence  ;  the  second,  to  li- 
nut  the  term  of  imprisoiuncnt  of  refrac- 
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t,»rv  witnesses  to  three  months ;  and  the 
thinl  individual  convicted  a 

ri-'ht  ot‘  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  ; 
l,ut  ujvm  conviction  at  the  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions,  the  olFender  is  to  |)ay  the  costs.' 

juUl  1. _ Mr  Canning  moved  the  nd- 

ioumiiicnt  of  the  House,  at  its  rising,  till 
Tuesday.  .Mr  Rrcugham  wished  to  know 
wheiluT  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
could  give  the  House  any  satisfactory  in- 
t\)rin:ilion  as  to  the  time  when  the  French 
Amiv  of  Occupation  w^ould  he  withdrawn 
from  Spin.  -Mr  Canning  said,  that  in 
December  last,  the  French  Government 
bad  been  distinctly  asked  at  what  period 
tlie  troop  would  he  withdrawn  from 
Sp.iin  ;  and,  from  the  answer,  he  w’as  sa¬ 
tisfied  they  would  be  gradually  withdrawn; 
and  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the  Honour¬ 
able  and  Learned  Gentlemen  could  not  be 
more  desirous  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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troops  than  the  French  Government  itself 
was.  He  ccHild  further  inform  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  and  Learned  Gentlemen,  that 
when  the  Army  of  Occu}>ation  was  with¬ 
drawn,  there  was  no  intention  on  the  {lart 
of  France  to  retain  possession  of  the  for¬ 
tresses. 

5. — The  House  met,  agreeably  to  ad¬ 
journment,  when  a  great  mimlx;r  of  |k*- 
titions  were  presented,  and  the  Lord.s’ 
amendments  on  the  Combination  Laws 
Bill  were  read  a  hr.st  and  second  time. 

6.  — The  Sjxmker,  attended  by  a  num- 
lx:r  of  members,  aj>pcared  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  l-ords,  when,  after  the 

•  Royal  assent  w^as  given  to  the  Combina¬ 
tion  I^ws  Bill,  and  a  nunjber  of  other 
Bills,  his  Majesty’s  commission  for  pro¬ 
roguing  Parliament  wiis  read,  and  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  25lh  of 
August. 
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I — Mr, John  WntsotCs  Charity,  The 
fimiidation  of  the  building  for  the  pur- 
pises  of  Mr  .Tohn  Watson’s  bequest  was 
laid  this  day.  The  fund  is  under  the 
manngement  of  the  Keepers  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Signet,  and  its  destina¬ 
tion  is  for  rearing  and  educating  desti¬ 
tute  children.  The  plan  of  the  edifice, 
which  is  highly  elegant  in  its  exterior, 
.aiul  very  judicious  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  apartments,  was  furnished  by  Mr 
Ihirn,  and  the  ground  on  w'hich  it  is  to 
s^tand  (part  of  the  estate  of  Ocan)  cor- 
rt^iwnds  in  point  of  beauty  w’ith  the 
dimply  ornamental  character  of  the  Ac- 
There  w’cre  present,  besides  the 
jhreciors  of  the  Institution,  the  Lord 
rovost  and  Magistrates,  the  Sheriff- 
Repute  of  the  County,  the  Rev.  Dr  David 
hekson,  and  a  considerable  assemblage 
“  sjK'ctators.  The  stone  was  in  due 
‘•rm  laid  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  Deputy- 
voper  of  the  Signet,  ‘after  which.  Dr 
mkson,  in  a  suitable  and  impressive 
pra\cr,  implored  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighiy  on  the  Institution.  The  party 
a^mbled  afterwards  dined  together  at 
c  Hritish  Hotel.  It  is  a  circumstance 
>  incredible,  but  w’hich  is  ascertain- 
^  >y  authentic  documents,  that  this 
''*'*^^*  now  amounts  to  nearly 
Sterling,  springs  from  the  ac- 
^  mulation  and  profits  of  about  £.4700, 
th  under  the  management  of 

Commissioners  of  the 
'*'onct  in  the  year  1781. 


AUGUST. 

1. — High  Court  of  .Iusticiarv — 
This  day  the  Court  met,  and  proceeded  to 
the  trial  of  John  Murdoch,  accused  of  the 
crime  of  culpable  homicide,  having,  on 
the  23d  March  last,  while  driving  a  cart 
in  a  furious  and  reckless  manner  along 
I.,cith  Walk,  come  in  contact  with  Mrs 
Gunn,  widow  of  John  Gunn,  marble- 
cutter,  Leith  Walk  ;  the  wheel  pa.sscd 
over  her  body,  whereby  she  was  se¬ 
verely  and  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  the  internal  injuries  in 
a  few  hours  thereafter.  The  panncl 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  the  jury  found  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months  imprisonment  in  Bridcw’cll. 

John  Murray  was  next  put  to  the  bar, 
on  a  charge  of  theft,  by  means  of  house¬ 
breaking,  aggravated  by  his  l)cing  pre¬ 
viously  convicted  of  theft,  in  so  far  as 
he,  on  the  15th  May  last,  forcibly  en¬ 
tered  the  house  of  David  Stewart,  plas¬ 
terer,  Spring  Gardens,  Stockbridge,  and 
did  steal  therefrom  a*  variety  of  articles 
of  female  wearing-apparel,  &.c.  The 
panncl  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  circumstances  of  this  robJ)cry,  as 
detailed  by  David  Stewart,  w’crc  nearly 
as  follow: — He  met  the  pannel  accident¬ 
ally,  w’hile  walking  on  the  Ixanks  of  the 
Water  of  Leith.  The  panncl  then  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  the  witness, 
giving  himself  out  as  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  then  in  Leith  harlx)ur,  and  say¬ 
ing,  if  the  witness  and  his  wife  would 
come  to  Leith,  he  would  give  them  a 
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^ail  to  Iiic'hkcitli.  The  iKinncl  culled  at 
the  witness's  house  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  uj)puintcd  him 
and  his  wife  to  come  to  Leith  on  the 
Sunday  following.  They  went  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  met  their  friend  on  the  pier ; 
he,  however,  tried  to  jxiss  them  unob- 
.‘ATved.  After  accosting  him,  he  directed 
them  to  his  ship,  called  the  Janet  of 
Kirkuldy,  giving  his  name  as  Captain 
Henderson.  He  said,  if  they  would  come 
in  about  an  hour,  he  would  have  some 
tea  prepared  lor  them.  They  according¬ 
ly  walked  aUmt  for  some  time,  then 
went  to  look  for  the  vessel,  hut  no  such 
ship  coultl  be  found,  and  they  proceeded 
homewards ;  when  coming  uj>  the  Hon- 
nington  road,  and  nearly  op|)osite  Clare¬ 
mont  Crescent,  he  oliserved  the  {Kinnel 
coming  down  from  Kdinburgh,  and  a 
girl  with  him  carrying  two  bundles, 
wrapiHxl  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  the 
witness  immeiliately  recognised  to  l>e  his 
t>wn  properly.  He  then  gave  chase  to 
the  pannel,  who  attempted  to  cscai)c  by 
going  through  a  garden,  but  was  caught 
l»y  a  gardener,  and  conveyed  by  the  wit¬ 
ness,  along  with  the  bundles,  to  the 
watch'house.  When  the  witness  took, 
hold  of  Murray,  he  gave  him  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  out  of  his  [HKket,  and  pointed  to 
the  place  where  he  had  thrown  some 
other  articles,  when  pursued.  The  pan- 
ncl  had  no  neckloth  on  when  apprehend¬ 
ed.  (“  You  arc  a  liar,”  said  Murray.) 
Tl)e  pannel  struck  a  man  who  was  as¬ 
sisting  to  convey  him  to  the  Police  Ofllcc, 
anil  urged  iMlne.ss  to  lei  him  go,  for  he 
must  be  banged.  (“  Tut,  he's  a  liar,** 
reiterated  the  pannel.)  'I'he  witness  sta¬ 
ted,  that  when  he  went  home,  he  found 
the  keeper  of  the  di>or  forced,  one  of  the 
nails  broken,  and  the  other  drawn  out. 
The  libel  l)eing  restricted  to  an  arbitrary 
punishment.  Murray,  who  conducted 
himself  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner 
throughout  the  whole  trial,  was  sentenced 
to  Ihj  transporti'd  for  life. 

IP — James  .Mitchell  and  John  Sharp, 
carters  and  horse-dealers,  were  placed  at 
the  bar,  charged  with  forcibly  robbing 
l)a\id  Knox  of  £.25  in  Ixmk  notes,  and 
abi>ut  in  silver.  The  prisoners  plead- 
etl  Not  Guilty. 

Havid  Knox  being  sworn,  procccticd 
to  stale,  that  he  rc^il^c8  with  his  mother 
at  Gilmeiton,  and  that  at  the  last  Dal¬ 
keith  fair  he  sidd  a  young  and  an  old 
horse  ;  the  former  for  £.21,  and  the  latter 
forX.+nlOs.  The  notes  he  placetl  in  a 
I'ockct-book,  and  put  it  into  the  left 
pocket  of  his  inside  waistcoat ;  the  silver 
ho  put  into  his  watch  fob.  He  |>artook 
<*l  two  gilte  i>f  whisky  and  three  bottles 


of  |X)rler,  along  with  one  Thomas  Murr 
and  Hubert  Scott,  but  was  jHirfectly  ho. 
btr.  They  left  Dalkeith  about  two  o’elixk 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Kdinburgh  roiid  ; 
at  Lugton-toll  saw  the  prisoners,  and  al^o 
William  Matheson  and  William  Wilkie. 
Sharp  asked  witness  to  go  with  him  and 
his  friend  through  a  park,  to  show  him  a 
nearer  road  to  Gilmerton,  which  he  con- 
scntcHl  to  do.  The  second  field  iliey 
came  to  was  ploughed  for  fallow,  m 
which  Sharp  came  up  to  him  laughing, 
grip|)ed  him  by  the  face,  and  threw  liim 
back  on  the  ground.  Mitchell  tore  away 
the  fob  containing  the  silver  ;  Sharp 
said  that  was  not  all,  and  bade  .Mitchell 
look  the  other  side,  which  he  did,  and 
got  the  iX)cket-lK)ok,  when  they  lelt  him. 
His  clothes  were  all  torn  ojien,  and  the 
pocket-book  was  lying  on  liis  breast,  but 
the  contents  were  gone.  Sharp  held  his 
hand  over  witness's  month,  who  begged 
them  to  let  him  get  up,  and  he  would 
give  all.  From  a  previous  question  from 
Sharp,  as  to  his  having  sold  the  young 
horse,  he  was  becoming  alarmed,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  not  sold  it.  He  has^- 
tened  hawk  to  the  road,  where  he  again 
met  those  he  had  left  there,  to  whom  ho 
told  what  had  happened. 

After  several  other  witnesses  were  call¬ 
ed,  who  proved  the  sale  of  the  horses, 
the  prix*ceds  of  which  they  stated  to  have 
been  precisely  the  same  as  Knox  had 
done,  and  William  Matheson,  William 
Wilkie,  Thomas  Mar,  and  Alexander 
Thomson,  deigned  to  the  agitation  ot 
Knox,  and  the  slate  of  his  clothes,  when 
he  regained  the  road,  the  Lortl  Justice 
Clerk  recapitulated  the  evidence.  The 
Jury  having  retired  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes,  returned  with  a  verdict,  finding 
l)oth  the  prisoners  Guilty,  but  unani¬ 
mously  and  earnestly  recommending  them 
to  the  Hoyal  clemency.  They  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  executed  on  the  17th  day  of 
August. 

Henry  Gunn  and  W^alter  Broomfield 
were  next  placed  at  the  bar,  accusetl  of 
housebreaking  and  theft.  The  indictment 
charged  them  with  entering  the  cclUy  ol 
John  Stevenson,  Pollock's  Clt>sc,  Cow* 
gate,  and  stealing  therefrom  a  w’ch  of 
carjKting  and  a  box  of  hats.  Gunn  wa> 
also  charged  with  Iwing  habit  and  repute 
a  common  thief.  They  both  pled  Not 
Guilty. 

After  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
Gunn,  who  had  previously  been  convictexl 
of  no  less  than  six  acts  of  theft,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  lifc» 
Broomfield  for  seven  years. 

12 _ Alexander  Mackay,  weaver,  ami 

WillLini  Macdonald,  fiesher,  were 
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the  lur,  aivusiii  ol  li.iviti?,  upon  the  Paul  Praser  pleadcil  guilty  of  a  violcni 
i\cniii*'  of  assaulted  assault  uiwn  Mary  Stewart,  vi  Nicolson 

William  Wilson,  hlacksmilh,  at  the  foot  and  was  adjudged  to  imprisonment  foi 
of  the  (’xstlc  Wynd,  Grassmarket,  and  twelvemonths.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
struck  him  severai  severe  blows,  and  in«  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said,  thai 
ilieted  a  deep  wound  on  his  left  breast  or  in  Aiture  similar  convictions  would  lx 
M(ie  with  a  |)ockct  knife,  or  other  lethal  follnw'cd  by  the  severer  punishment  o 
weapon,  to  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  and  whipping  and  transportation. 

danger  of  his  life.  Mackay  pleaded  Guilty,  Case  of  William  Murray  Dortltickl _ 

and  Macdonald  not  Guilty.  After  several  At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  trials 
witnesses  had  been  examined  for  the  pro-  Mr  Moncrieff  moved  the  Court  on  l>ehal 
scciiiion,  Mackay  was  found  Guilty  of  the  of  the  above-named  individual.  A  crimi 
assault  and  stabbing,  and  Macdonald  of  nal  prosecution,  it  will  l)e  remembered 
the  assiiult  and  striking,  as  libelled.  The  was  raised  against  Borthwick,  in  182^ 
prisoner  Mackay  was  then  sentenced  to  l)y  Robert  Alexander,  who  had  Imjcii  hi: 
tic  exhibited  on  a  platform,  at  the  com-  partner  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Glas 
mein  place  of  execution,  and  there  receive,  gow  Sentinel.  This  prosecution  was  a. 
('ll  his  naked  bock,  the  usual  number  of  handoned  before  the  trial  came  on,  ant 
Stripes,  (50)  by  the  hands  of  the  common  the  Court  allowed  Borthwick  his  expense! 
cxmitioncr,  and  to  be  transported  beyond  against  Alexander,  who,  how'cvcr,  havin' 
H’as  for  seven  years  ;  and  Macdonald  to  become  bankrupt,  left  the  country.  Tlu 
confinement  in  Bridewell,  at  hard  labour,  question  noxv  was,  whether  Mr  Niven 
for  twelve  months,  Wednesday  the  27th  who  had  in  the  ordinary  form  becomt 
was  appointed  for  inflicting  on  Mackay  Alexander's  cautioner,  that  the  crimina 
the  jiunishmcnt  of  public  whipping.  This  letters  against  Borthwick  should  be  dul} 
young  ruffian  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  executed,  and  the  prosecution  insisted  on 
year,  liecn  capitally  convicted  and  con-  was  rendered  liable  by  his  bond  to  pay 
(leinncd  for  breaking  into  a  watchmakers*  the  expenses.  The  Court  considered  thi! 
'^hop  in  the  Grassmarket,  but  afterwards  as  an  important  question,  not  only  as  re 
pmloncd,  on  account  of  one  of  the  Jury  garded  this,  but  future  eases,  and  order, 
having  k'cn  a  minor.  Same  day,  Thomas  ai  minutes  of  debate,  on  the  |x>int  of  ex 
Macdonald,  son  of  a  brewer’s  servant  in  penscs,  to  Ixj  lodged  by  the  second  box. 
the  Canongatc,  was  put  to  the  bar,  ac-  day  of  next  vacation, 
cased  of  having,  early  on  the  morning  of  On  Thursday,  Thomas  King,  miner 
t’th  June  last,  and  within  the  inclosures  surrendered  himself  at  the  bar,  chargee 
•’f  Hridowcll,  to  which  he  had  obtained  with  poaching  in  a  plantation  lielong 
illegal  entrance,  assaulted  Charles  Grant,  ing  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  th( 
night-watchman,  who  had  been  stationed  parish  of  Dalkeith.  Alexander  Hood 
there  to  prevent  any  intercourse  between  who  was  included  in  the  same  indictment 
the  prisoners  and  persons  from  the  out-  did  not  appear  when  called  on,  and  th< 
^idc ;  of  having  thrown  Grant  down,  and  Court  was  about  to  pronounce  sentence 
intlicted  several  severe  blows  on  his  side  of  fugitation  against  him,  when  his  coun< 
•ttid  head,  by  which  his  skull  was  laid  sel,  Mr  Fletcher,  objected  to  the  indict 
;  kicked  him  when  down  till  he  was  ment  that  it  was  irregular,  not  having 
educed  to  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and  been  left  at  Hood’s  ow  n  residence,  but  ai 
milieted  with  a  knife,  or  other  sharp  in-  his  father’s.  He  called  evidence  to  provt 
•iirunient,  a  deep  wound  upon  his  right  that  Hood  had  been  forisfamiliated ;  tht 
land.  The  pannel  pleaded  Guilty,  and  Court  sustained  the  objection,  and  thi 
sentenced  to  be  confined  in  Bridewell,  diet  was  deserted.  King  pleaded  Guilty 
*11  hard  lalwur,  for  eighteen  months,  and  and  certificates  of  good  character  bcinj 
^  'Wednesday  the  3d  of  August,  to  be  produced,  and  other  circumstances  in  hii 
p  aced  u|x)n  a  platform,  within  its  pre-  favour  urged  by  his  counsel,  he  was  sen 
in  sight  of  the  other  prisoners,  tcnced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  oi 
•in  receive  upon  his  naked  back,  by  the  Edinburgh  for  4  months.  Lord  Pitmilb 
i‘in(ls  of  the  common  executioner,  the  remarked,  that,  but  for  the  leniency  of  th< 
numl)cr  of  stri{ies  Court,  the  punishment  might  have  beei 

J.— Alexander  M^Farlane  Maitland,  made  transportation. 

^  ^^^■'“*ider  Maitland,  was  this  day  JULY. 

theft,  by  means  of  breaking  open  •  5.— ATegroS’/iivery.— The  annual  meet. 
^  f  and  assault.  The  evidence  ing  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  irromot. 

ih  i  ^^^hlishcd  the  theft  and  assault ;  ing  the  mitigation  and  ultimate  abolitior 
Advocate  departed  from  the  of  N^o  Slavery,  w-as  this  day  held  ir 
htcaking  open  lockfast  places,  the  Assembly  Rooms,  George  Street,  tlw 
^  I'tisoncr  having  been  found  Guilty,  Right  Honourable  the  Ixnrd  Provost  ir 
’**‘ik'nccd  to  1 1  vests*  transportatior.  the  chair.  The  reverend  Mr  Terrot  read 
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iho  rcp<)rt,  wluch  was  principally  com|X). 
se<l  of  detailed  accounts  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  West- India  Colonies^  with 
respect  to  staveSf  since  the  last  annual 
meeting;  from  w'hich  it  ap|)eared>  that 
little  progress  hod  l)ecn  made  in  the  great 
object  of  the  Society.  By  a  statement 
contained  in  the  report,  it  apiicars  that 
the  West-Indian  mono{x>ly  is  now  sup|K)rt- 
cd  at  the  annual  exjKinceof  i!.l,?0(),000, 
from  the  bounty  on  sugar  alone.  It  was 
calculated  that  there  were  about  1800 
sug.ir  plantations  ;  therefore,  the  average 
to  each  was  nearly  £.HX)  above  what 
they  would  receive  were  the  trade  free. 

“  How  long  will  it  be  borne  !*’  says  the 
re|>ort,  **  and  how  long  ought  it  to  borne, 
that  the  free  inhabitants  of  Britain  shall 
t)c  taxed  annually  £.1,200,000,  merely 
to  confirm  the  des|K)tism  of  180,000 
whites,  and  to  rivet  the  chains  of  800,000 
negroes  !’*  The  report  notices  the  Tropi¬ 
cal  Free  Labour  Com|>any  in  favourable 
terms,  and  recommends  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Society.  The  rcjrort  concluded, 
by  stating,  that  the  meeting  ought  to 
feel  that  the  system,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  a  blot  u|>oii  the  fair  fame  of  Britain— 
a  national  disgrace,  and,  what  is  worse,  a 
national  sin.  From  that  disgrace  and  sin 
they  were  personally  free,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  raise  their  voice  against  that 
monstrous  iniquity — unworthy  as  it  is  of 
any  Christian  nation,  but  most  unworthy 
of  that  nation  which,  under  the  Divine 
Blessing,  owes  its  wealth,  its  power,  and 
its  happiness,  to  freedom.**  The  Society 
was  addrcsscxi  by  J.  A.  Murray,  Esq.  in 
a  very  long  and  eloquent  s|)eech.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  that  report  be 
printed  and  circulated ;  which  motion 
was  seconded  by  A.  Ferguson,  Esq.  of 
Woodhill,  who  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  moved,  “  That  this  meeting  views, 
with  deep  regret,  the  unaltered  state  of 
ignorance,  heathenism,  and  immorality, 
ill  which  the  slave  population  of  the  West 
Indies  is  still  continued  by  their  masters, 
and  that  it  regards  the  position  as  cstab- 
liiihcd  by  the  (lainful  cx|x:rience  of  many 
years;  that  no  inca5?ure  will  cflectually 
remove  this  enormous  evil,  but  the  legal 
admission  of  the  slaves  to  a  {larticipation 
of  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  as  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects,  from  which  they  iiave  been 
hithcTto  most  unjustly  and  unmercifully 
withheld  ;  and  tliat  this  meeting  pledges 
itself  to  use,  with  firmness  and  persever¬ 
ance,  every  lawAd  means  for  the  aiuin- 
ment'of  so  desirable  an  object.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  then  addressed  by  H.  Cockbum, 
Em).,  and  his  motion  was  unanimously 
adoined — “  That  this  meeting  feels  itself 
called  upon  to  express  iu  deep  regret  and 
disqipoiiument,  that  so  little  progress 


should  hitherto  have  been  made,  in  cur. 
rj'ing  into  cllfect  the  benevolent  intention 
of  his  Majesty *s  Government,  the  ununi. 
mous  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  the 
wishes  and  prayers  of  the  nation  at  large, 
for  the  mitigation  and  ultimate  extinction 
of  colonial  slavery  ;  that  the  colonists  a{>> 
|iear  now  to  exhibit  that  case  of  cotilu- 
macy  w  hich  Mr  Canning,  in  1828,  de¬ 
clared  would  demand  and  justify  the  di¬ 
rect  interference  of  Parliament ;  that  Par¬ 
liament,  therefore,  ought,  without  further 
delay,  to  enact  and  enforce  such  measures 
as  are  requisite  for  eft’ectually  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slave  population 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and 
for  raising  them  to  a  participation  in  those 
civil  right-  and  privileges  which  are  en- 
joyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects.”  The  Lord  Provost  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  an  interview  he  had 
lately  in  London  with  l.icutcnant  Chip- 
perton,  from  whom  he  learned,  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  information  he  had 
communicated  to  Government,  there  was 
a  hope  that  something  might  be  done  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic  of  blood  in  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

The  meeting  was  very  well  attended. 
A  great  numlier  of  ladies  were  present ; 
and  a  liberal  collection  was  made  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting. 

5—  fyallace*s  AVord.— This  day  Wal- 
lace*s  Sword  was  brought  here  in  a  box, 
from  Dumbarton  Castle,  on  its  way  to  the 
Tow'er  of  London.  The  removal  has  oc¬ 
casioned,  not  without  reason,  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  in  this  part  of  the  coun* 
try,  where  the  name  of  the  immortal  hero 
of  Scotland  is  cherished  with  a  peculiar 
regard.— Paper. 

1 1. — /^firricide— This  forenoon  an  old 
soldier,  who  subsists  upon  a  Government 
|>ension,  was  brought  in  from  Dalkeith, 
to  be  examined  by  the  SherifT,  upon  the 
charge  of  bereaving  his  aged  father  of  his 
life.  The  prisoner,  it  is  said,  is  excessive¬ 
ly  addicted  to  drinking,  which  occasions 
temporary  fits  of  madness,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  attempted  to  strangle  his  father 
with  a  ro|ic  ;  but  that  failing,  he  beat  in 
his  skull  with  a  bludgeon.  He  has  been 
fully  committed ;  and  now  exhibits  indu¬ 
bitable  proofs  of  anguish  and  remorse. 

Tfu  Itmce'e  /fir/A-Dn;/.— The  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  nativity  of  King  Roliert 
Bruce  was  celebrated,  as  usual,  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  1 1th  curt,  under  the  walls  of 
his  ancient  patrimonial  castle  of  Lochma- 
ben,  by  a  numerous  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  tow'n  and  neighbour¬ 
hood.  At  four  o*clock,  the  comi»any,  about 
sixty  in  number,  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
pic-nic  dinner,  in  honour  of  the  day.  The 
Provost  of  the  Burgh  in  the  chair— 
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1  ieutcnant  Colonel  Carruthcrs  of  Dcnbic,  Patrick  Walker,  William  Macfarlnne, 
rroupier.  The  cloth  bcinff  removed,  a  Esq.  and  James  Balfour,  Esq.  The  most 
number  of  appropriate  toasts  followed,  important  case  related  to  the  seizure  of 
amonj*  others.  The  immortal  memory  of  six  reams  of  iwper,  which  it  was  alleged 
King  Uobert  Bruce,  Sir  William  Wallace,  had  been  sent  by  a  paper>maker  to  a  book- 
tic.  ^vhich  were  drank  with  that  deep  binder,  in  wrappers  different  from  those 
feeling  the  mention  of  their  very  names  prescribed  by  law.  The  pai)er .maker, 
must  ever  produce  in  the  bosoms  of  all  (he  was  also  a  stationer),  for  w’hom  ap* 
who  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  |>eared  Mr  A.  Rutherford,  advocate,  eii- 
mighly  dead.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  deavoured  to  establish  that  the  |)a|>cr  had 
beautvoftheevening— one  |varty  seated  at  been  sent  from  his  warehouse  at  Dal- 
tea— another  dancing  below  the  ruins  of  keith,  where  he  acted  only  as  a  stationer ; 
the  ancient  castle — the  splendour  and  and  not  from  his  mill  at  Colinton,  w-herc 
elegance  of  the  scene,  and  the  recollec-  he  was  a  paper.maker.  He  called  seve* 
tions  of  the  day,  gave  all  that  harmony  ral  witnesses,  whose  testimony  went  to 
and  elevation  of  spirit,  w'hich  must  ever  prove,  that  the  paper  in  question  had  been 
accompany  them,  and  it  w'as  only  when  sent  to  Edinburgh  from  Dalkeith,  and 
the  shades  of  night  descended,  that  the  returned  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  re- 
jvarty  left  the  sacred  ground,  where  sorted,  picked,  and  the  broken  pajHjr  taken 
Bruce’s  turrets  crumbling  fall,  the  inonu-  out.  The  defender  failed  in  proving  that 
ment  of  ages  ])assed  away.’*  the  paper  vvas  the  pajier  actually  returned, 

1? — The  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  or  that  it  had  paid  duty,  (which  he  had 
met.  It  continued  to  meet  for  three  days,  previously  engaged  to  make  out,)  audit 
hut  was  occupied  with  business  merely  was  held,  that  the  act  of  picking  was  not 
routine,  or  of  little  imiwrtance.  the  business  of  a  stationer,  but  of  a  pn|K‘r- 

Stirling  School  of  Artt.-~-K  School  of  maker.  The  Justices,  with  the  exception 
Arts  was  established  in  Stirling  under  the  of  Mr  Macfarlane,  who  considered  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  Provost  Gillies  trader  had  in  this  instance  only  actctl  as 
was  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Mr  Binnic  a  stationer,  were  of  opinion  that  the  sta- 
opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  in  an  tute  had  been  violated— condemned  the 
eloquent  address,  detailing  the  advantages  pajxjr,  and  fined  the  defendant  in  the  mi- 
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witnessing  tlic  |troce<siitu ;  and  at  halt* 
|u:>t  unc  oVUick  the  souUi  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  hill  presented  one  deitse  mass 
of  s|>cctatots.  The  scene  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  which  our  city  cx. 
hibited  on  the  day  of  his  Majesty's  en- 
trance,  wltcn  Scotland  |)oured  forth  near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  of  loyal  hearts,  to  wel¬ 
come  their  Sovereign  to  hU  nortlwirn 
capital.  The  behaviour  of  tlie  crowd,  as 
on  that  important  day,  was  distinguished 
for  propriety  and  order.  At  one  o'clock 
the  ditlerept  public  bodies,  &c.  intended 
to  form  the  procession,  assembled  at  the 
lligh-School  Yards,  and  were  arranged 
iiocording  to  the  (irogramme  previously 
IHiblished  by  authority.  The  Yeoinaiuy 
kept  the  streets  clear,  and  a  strong  Ixxly 
of  constables  also  assisted  to  prevent  the 
crowd  from  encroaching  on  the  line. 
The  procession,  on  advancing  to  Water¬ 
loo  Place,  was  joined  by  the  1  .ord  Hegis-' 
ter.  Lord  Abercromby,  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
nenil,  and  a  numlier  of  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  then  wheeled  slowly  round 
tite  l»ase  of  the  hill,  the  various  bands 
playing  martial  airs,  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  : 

A  body  of  the  Extraordiivary  Constables. 

Mr  Stenhouse,  their  Moderator. 

A  body  of  the  High  Constables. 

Mr  Uitchie,  Moderator  of  the  High  Con¬ 
stables. 

The  renviindcr  of  the  Extraordinary 
Constables  lining  the  left  side,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  High  Constables  the  right 
side  of  the  High  ^hool  boys. 

Mr  Mackcan,  Writing-Master. 

Janitor  of  the  High  School. 

First  Class  of  the  High  School,  in 
threes,  according  to  their  size,  the  tallest 
in  the  rear. 

Mr  Pyper,  Master. 

Second  Class,  in  like  order. 

Mr  Mackay,  Master. 

Third  Class,  in  like  order. 

Mr  Lindsay,  Master. 

Fourth  Class,  in  like  order. 

Mr  Irvine,  Master. 

Fifth  Class,  in  like  order. 

Mr  Carson,  Rector. . 
Gentlemen  who  have  attended  the  High 

School,  in  threes. 

University  Maee-bcarer,  witli  his  mace. 

Professors. 

The  V ery  Reverend  Principal  Baird. 

Clergy  of  the  city. 

City  Officers,  two  and  two  apart. 

The  Lord  Provost,  Msgieirates,  and 

Council,  in  their  usual  state. 

Architect  for  the  building. 

Grand  Lodge. 

Lodges  holding  under  it,  according  to  Uicir 

•eniority,  preceded  by  their  officers. 
The  Lodge  of  the  Sixth  Dragoon 


Guardi*,  and  sm.ill  [Xirty  of  Ycomanu 
closed  the  |uroccssioii. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  three,  the 
head  of  the  procession  rcacheil  the  uin. 
))hitheatre  round  the  stone,  and  fnnncii 
ill  nearly  tlie  following  order  : — The  llii;ti 
Constables,  and  the  young  gcnlleuK‘ii  nt 
the  High  School,  on  appruichiug,  divcr|tcti 
to  the  right,  hy  tlie  (irst  |ullivvay,  tlw 
latter  filling  into  tlieir  upiKiintcd  scau. 
The  Constables  then  formed  lichind  tin- 
Ixiys  at  the  north  side  of  the  plalforui. 
The  Clergy,  Senatus  Acadcmicus,  Hccioi, 
and  Masters,  took  their  stations  on  the 
south  side.  The  laird  I'ruvost, 
trutes,  Sheritf  Dull,  and  several  oilier 
ollicial  gentlemen,  took  their  stations  oit 
the  west  side ;  the  other  genlleiiien  and 
the  Calton  Constables  formed  on  the  Hill 
beliind  them.  The  Grand  Linlge  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  second  |ialh.way,  uiitl 
|iassed  behind  the  High  Constables,  taking 
their  station  on  the  east  side,  the  other 
lodges  forming  iK'hind.  The  Rev.  l)i 
Brunton  then,  nn  a  most  impressive 
prayer,  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  under* 
taking,  after  which  the  masonic  |xirt  of 
the  ceremony  proceeded.  I'wo  crystal 
jars,  one  containing  all  the  diflerent  coins, 
and  the  other  the  latest  of  each  of  the 
Edinburgh  ncwsixipers,  and  an  Edinburgh 
Almanack,  were  placed  in  the  cavitie'^ 
prejiarcd  (or  them.  Above  these  were 
placed  three  plates,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following  inscription,  and  the 
others  the  names  of  the  City  Magistracy, 
and  Office-bearers  of  the  Graiul  Loi’.gc  oi 
Scotland. 

Q.  B.  F.  F.  <i.  S. 

Regnante.  Georgio.  IV\  Patria*.  Pal  re. 

Scholam.  Regiani.  Edinenscin. 

Jam.  per.  Trecentos.  Atmos,  llluslrem. 

Uu  Juventuti.  liigcnua;. 

In.  Studio.  Literarum.  Humanioruin. 
Incunibenti. 

Melius.  Consuleretur. 

Utquc. 

Frequentiac.  et.  Magnificentiae.  Urbis. 

Ornatiashnac.  Atque.  Florcntissimuc. 

Aedium.  Ipsarum.  Am(ditudo. 
Splendorque. 

Aptius.  ConvenirenU 
Sede.  Antiqua. 

In.  Hunc.  Collem.  Transferendom. 

Vir.  Amplissimus. 

Alexander.  Henderson.  Prefectus.  Urbi. 

Senatusque.  Edinensis. 
Dccreverunu 

A.  R.  Carson,  A.  M. 

Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  Necnon.  Soc.  R<^*  Edin- 
Socio.  Rectore. 

Geo.  Irvine.  Benj.  Mackay* 

Sam.  Liudsoy,  A.  M.  Gul.  Pyper,, A.  M. 

Magistris. 
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_ _  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions,  af. 

TIh».  Ilainillon,  Architerto.  terwards  addressed  the  spectators  at  con- 

A.l).  MOCeeXXV.  siderablc  length,  to  which  the  Lord  Pro- 

-  vost  replied.  The  ceremony  then  con- 

I’rimum.  Lapidcin.  Posuit,  eluded,  and  the  rear  of  the  imxression 

Vir.  Xohilissimus.  took  the  lead  in  retiring  from  the  ground, 

nnes.  Glenorchiae.  Vicecomes.  .  At  six  o’clock  about  two  hundred  and 
is.simi.  Stxlolitli.  Architectonici.  fifty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled 

Scotorum.  in  the  Waterloo  Tavern  to  dinner,  in  ho- 

furio.  Maximus.  nour  of  the  occasion  ;  the  Lord  IVovost 

V.  Cal.  August!.  ill  the  chair,  su|>ported  by  the  Karl  of 

erae.  Architcctonicae.  5825.  Fife  and  Lord  Abercromhy,  A  numlKi 

Anno.  l33l3CCCXXV,  of  characteristic  and  loyal  toasts  were 

_  given,  and  the  evening  was  sjicnt  most 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


To  be  Aidet-de-Camp  to  the  itWt 

the  Rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Army,  21th 
May  1825* 

Lieut-Col.  Grenvill,  45  F. 

- R.  H.  Dick.  42  F. 

,,  Neil  Douglas.  7^  F. 

. "  I  Henry  Wyntlham,  10  Dr. 

To  he  Lieutenant  Generali  in  the  East 
Indies  only,  21th  May  1825. 

Major  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Dallas,  K.C.B- 

■  I  —  '  Alexander  Cuppage 

—  Alexander  Dyce 

■  -  ■  '  Charles  Comer 

- - -  -  John  Gordon 

■  11  ■  Tredway  (?larke 

■  ■  —  William  Henry  BlachrorJ 

- - Malcolm  Grant 


I.  CIVIL. 

JunejO.  Major  General  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
k.l'.U.  oreuted  a  Huron  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

July  I.  Maior  (iciuTal  H^airk  to  be  Lieut, 
(ioxtniktr  of  the  custeiu  district  of  the  Cape  of 
(iOOki  lioiK'. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June  50.  The  Rev.  James  Bissett  presented  by 
tlur  King  to  tlio  Churdi  anti  Parish  of  Bourtrie. 

—  Re\.  William  Strang  intlueted  to  the,chargc 
t»f  ihe  Relief  Congregation,  Carruber’s*  Close, 
Kkliiiburgh. 

--  Cnited  Sece&sion  Church,  St.  James  Street, 
I’aidey  ,  gavcanunanimouscall  totlie  Rev.  Arch. 
lUiril  of  Auehtcrmuchty. 

—  t'nited  Associate  Congregation,  »  Melville 
•Nreit,  Glasgow,  gave  an  unanimous  call  to  the 
Rev.  Ak’xander  Ogilvie  Beatie  of  Kincardine. 

—  I'nited  AAs<x*iale  Congregation  of  Kil)>atrick 
gave  atMtiianimous  call  to  Mr  Hugh  ('richton. 

July  7.  Mr  Alex.  Leitch  ordain^  Minister  of 
G<*rtinore  Chafiel. 

1‘J.  Rev.  George  Tod  ordained  Assistant  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Parish  of  inveresk. 

.'1.  Mr  Andrew  Ueverielge  Murray  prescntctl 
“f  Queensbeny  to  ilie  Church 
.ukI  Parish  of  Mouscwald. 


John  Bailie 


John  Cupnoge 

- Henry  P.  Laurence 

—  Sir  O.  Martindell,  K.C.B. 

- Cliarles  Rumley  ! 

-  .  ■  Sir  G.  S.  Brown,  K.C.B. 

. —  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  K.C.B. 

To  be  Major  Generals  in  the  East  Indies 
only,  27th  May,  1825. 

Colonel  J.  Cunninglrame 
■  T.  Shuldhani 

— - - J.  Ix^ith 

..  .  F.  Pierce 

—  ■  W.  II.  Hewitt 

To  be  Colonels  in  the  East  Indies  only, 
21th  May  1825. 

LicuL-Col.  C.  CarprtUcr 

- - -  J.  L.  Caldwell 

- — -  H.  S.  Dsbtjmc 

2  Life  C.  Lieut.  Bulkeley,  CapL  by  nurch.  vice 
deCouicy,  ret.  31  May  1825. 

('omet^and  Sub-Lieut.  Lyon,  LicuU  dtk 
J.  Trotter,  Comet  and  Sub-LieuL  do. 
R.  Ho.O.  Comet  Genlon,  LicuL  by  purch.  vice 
Hotchkin,  ret.  7  April 

Ensign  Arthur,  Marquis  of  Douro, 
from  71  F.  Comet  2  June 

1  Dr.  C.  Comet  Sir  G.  Aylmer,  Bt.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Qlathwayt,  prom.  9  do. 
G.  Teesdale,  Comet  do. 

2  W.  E,  Hartopp,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Hepburn,  prom.  1*  May 

J.  E.  Dyer,  (Riding- Master,) 
without  poy 

LieuL  Dyer,  from  h.  p.  2  Dr.  G^ 
Quart  Mast,  vice  Marsde*.  tlead  ^ 
I  Gen.  Sir  W.  Payne,  Bt.  from  I*  Dr. 

J  Cok  vice  Gen.  Vjrse,  dead  2  June 
Comet  Warrieatoa,  from  11  Dr.  Cor¬ 
net  vice  Chalmers,  prom.  2t*  May 


HI.  MILITARY.— /a  JunC  last. 
BREVET. 

To  be  Major-General. 

t  ul.  James  Campbell  Royal  Marines 

27  May  1825, 

To  be  Colonels. 

•  ieuL  Col.  Bethune,  h.  p.  16  Gar.  Bn. 

_  12  Aug.  1819. 

—  Weston,  h.  p.  14  da  27  May  1825. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

•bjor  WcUierall,  IF.  11  Dec.  1824. 

To  be  Majors. 

Denham,  17  F.  (Maj.  in  Africa) 

_ X  „  22  Nov.  1821, 

vi’  Marines  27  May  1825, 

^M.limpson.da  do. 

n  .  da 

^r  n”^!rf®yiJh>yal  Marines  da 

~  w.H.  Newton*  75  F.  ,  ,  .  da 

—  - 1-  Boyal  Marines  '  da 

^P.S.Pmy.da  <la 

_ I*  <k>.  da 

iT  Marine.  do. 


II.  Priddic,  da 
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S  Dr.  C.  R.  K.  TroUer,  Cornet  by  purclu  vice 
Cockran,  prom.  12  do. 

7  C'a|it.  Clark,  from  1  Dr.  by  purcl). 

vice  Anaun,  iironi.  2C  do. 

Lieut.  KIton.  from  l.>  Dr.  Lieut,  viev 
Oowen.  h.  p.  10.?  F'.  S  June 

2  Dr.  .^rj.  klaj.  GiilieK,  (RKling  Master,)  (hor¬ 

net  without  |ny  12  May 

3  Lieut.  Tuite,  CapL  by  purch.  vice 

ManfuU.  let.  5  do. 

Cornet  F'loyer,  Lieut.  do. 

W.  W.  Congreve,  Ctamet  12  do. 

Bt.  CoL  Ixml  K.  Manners,  from  h.  p. 

10  Dr.  Lieut.  Col.  2  June 

Ensign  l.e\’ctt.  from  P.  Cornet  by 
fHirrh.  vice  Trevilyan.  ret  If*  do. 

4  Cornet  Weston,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  vice 

F'anoourt,  93  F'.  19  May 

Maj.  Sale,  Lieut.  Col.  2  June 

Ca|»t.  F'endall,  M%j.  do. 

IJeut.  lle\'d«)n,  from  12  Dr.  CapL  do. 
F'.  Lieut.  Col.  Keane,  from  h.  p.  Lieut. 

C'ol.  do. 

C<»rnet  Manscl,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Warrand,  piom.  9  do. 

II.  F'.  M.vckay,  CapL  do. 

b  Lieut.  Brett,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Cart¬ 
wright,  prom.  20  May 

C'ornet  Malet,  LicuL  do. 

Major  Craufurd,  from  Cape  Coriw  Cav. 

Maj.  vice  Baumivirdt,  prom.  9  June 
Cornet  C.  Williams,  Lieut,  by  pureh. 

vice  Beresford,  prom.  2fi  .May 

A.  C.  Williams,  ('omet  16  June 

10  LicuL  lion.  R.  Watson,  Capt.  by  pureh. 

vice  Hamilton,  ret.  19  May 

Ctirnet  Macdonell,  LicuL  do.  • 

L.  R.  Vise.  F'nuikXort,  dc  Montmo¬ 
rency,  Comet  do. 

11  Maj.  Ready,  Adj.  (with  rank  of 
Comet)  vice  Butcher,  res.  Adj.  only 

do. 

W.  Roebuck,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
Warrington,  3  Dr.  (•.  26  do. 

12  Miu.  (ieiu  Sir  C-  Grant,  K.C.B.  and 

K.('.1L  Col.  vice  Sir  W.  Payne,  3 
Dr.  G.  *2  June 

laeuL  Ruse,  CapL  by  purch.  vice  An¬ 
drews.  Ca|ie  C'oqK  9  do. 

Comet  Hyde,  Lieut.  do. 

LieuL  StewarL  from  73  F'.  Lieut.  vi(>c 
Morris,  h.  iv  88  F'.  ID  do. 

F.  W.  llamilton.  Cornet  do. 

G.  Dewes,  do.  vice  Hyde  16  do. 

13  LieuL  St^es,  from  20  F'.  Lieut,  vice 

Uton,  7Dr.  G.  2  do. 

15  Ca|>LByam,  Maj.  by  pureh.  vice  FMen, 

prom.  16  do. 

LieuL  ScotL  Capt.  do. 

Comet  Dumlas.  LieuL  do. 

16  llre\et  LieuL  Col.  Belli,  LieuL  Col. 

2  do. 

Capt.  King,  Maj,  do. 

l.ieuL  Harris.  Capt.  do. 

Comet  Smyth,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vire 
Ball,  iwom.  26  May 

E.  Gue^  Comet  do. 

17  LieuL  Budden,  CapL  by  pureh.  vice 

Thampson,  prom.  6  June 

Comet  laiflus,  LieuL  9  do. 

Gren.  Gds.  Ensign  and  ijeuL  Rowl^.  LieuL  and 
Ca)»L  by  purdi.  vice  Simpson,  prom. 

2^  May 
Hon.P.  Ashlnimham, 
Lieut,  and  Capt  by  pureh.;Mce  Stark, 
nrL  j.',  do. 

■  — '  ■  Pyres,  LieuL  di  CapL 

do.  vice  Peel,  prom.  26  do. 

Ensign  Digby,  from  88  F.  FInsign  and 
bieuL  do, 

J.  Dunlop.  Ensign  and  IJcuL  26  do. 
M  Lieut.  Gofwer,  ftom  Rifle  Brig.  do. 

_  ^  9  June 

Capt  nouglaa,  Adj.  vice  Simpson,  inom. 

26  May 

Cokls.Gdt  land  M.  W,  Graham,  Ensign  and  LieuL 
by  inirrh.  vice  Harcourt,  prom. 

3  F.  Oda,  Hon.  IL  Sandilands,  do.  vice  Fitsroy, 
piwn.  fedo, 

Lieut.  Douglas,  IJeut.  and  CspL  by 
purch.  vice  Ihtndeigast.  ret.  IhVjunr 
Ensign  Hood,  ftoin  (1  F.  Ensign  and 


3  F'.  Gds.  LicuL  by  purch.  vice  Fatrfickl,  proir. 

B.  J.  Bmee,  Ensign  do.  vice  Douru!’ 

lUu 

1  F.  Hosp.  Assist  Russell,  Assist.  Sur^. 

Osborne,  dead  I'J  May 

2  Ensign  Raitt,  LicuL  vac  LeightiNi, 

cancelled 

FL  L.  DanicII,  Frbsign 

4  Assist  Surg.  Barry,  from  h.  p.  i. 

Assist  .Surg.  di). 

Hosp.  Assist.  Flawkey,  do.  vice  Berry, 
caiH'elled  '  *  hiJuiic 

Sen.  Mqj.  'FtllBr,  Quart  Mast,  y  kt  Hi. 

sho{i,  prom.  S 

LieuL  Col.  Sutherland,  from  i\l  W.l.K. 

LieuL  Col.  2  Jutte 

Sd  LieuL  Rainsden,  from  Ritli*  HriR. 

LieuL  bv  purch.  1 1  May 

—  —  ■  '■  Hamilton,  from  do.  LitniL  by 

pun*h.  vice  M  ilmoL  prom.  I'.Miv. 
LieuL  Col.  Fits  Clarence,  from  111. 

LieuL  Col.  2  .hine 

Lord  A.  Chichester,  Lieut,  vice  Lird 
S.  Chichester,  deail  9  lio. 

Lieut.  F'its  Mauriiv,  from  h.  p.  Hitle 
Brig.  Lieut,  vice  M'Lachbn,  su|K’r- 
seded  19  May 

LieuL  Calder,  Adj.  vice  Drury,  res.  Adj. 

only  5  dll. 

Brevet  Col.  Campbell,  Lieut.  Col. 

2  June 

Brex’ot  LieuL  Col.  Peebles,  Maj.  »lo. 
LieuL  Cockburne,  Cai>L  da 

F.'nsign  Sandes,  Lieut.  da 

H.  R.  Dull',  Ensim  diw 

Ensign  Hon.  A.  r .  Cathcart,  from  2i 
F'.  LieuL  by  purch.  vice  Urislwne. 
prom.  y  do. 

10  W.  Musgrave,  Ensign  by  purch.  mcv 

F'enton,  prom.  12  May 

LieuL  CoL  Payler,  from  h.  p.  Liciiu 
Col.  2Juih- 

Lieut.  Galloway,  CapL  by  pureh.  vice 
Gallic,  ret  2<i  May 

1 1  LieuL  Col.  Kcightley,  from  h.  p.  Lieut. 

Col.  vice  F'lta  Clarence,  7  F.  2  June 

12  Capt  Crowthcr,  from  h.  p.  ?  F.  t’ai  t. 

vice  Henderson,  ree.  dlff.  from  (’apt. 
Bowler,  retained  uiion  full  pay 

5  M.iy 

Assist  Surg.  Foote,  from  h.  i^.  2f>  I'. 
Assist  Surg.  2  June 

13  W.  ('h.vinbre,  F'nsign  by  purtli  vice 

Howard,  prom.  1^ 

Maj.  .‘^ale,  LieuL  Col.  2  June 

Brevet  Maj.  Thornhill,  Maj.  ‘k’- 

LieuL  F'enton,  C'a|>L  ”*’• 

14  G.  Newcoine,  Ensign,  vice  Capad^. 

dead  May 

Fhisign  Grant,  from  57  F.  F^sigii,  '»«• 

Ncweoine,  88  F'. 

15  LieuL  Farmer,  from  h.  p.  77  F.  Li^t. 

vice  Uyng,  88  F'.  3  May 

Hosp.  Assist  Knott,  AasisL  Surg. 
Gralvun,  dead 

E^nsign  Thorokl,  LicuL  by  purch.  vice 
I  lope,  prom.  9Juiic 

C.  Cooke,  FInsign 

1C  A'Sist.  Surg.  Alexander,  from  h.  p  2H 

F.  Assist  Surg. 

Brevet  Lieut.  CoL  Ximcncs,  from  t?  i. 
LieuL  CoL  * 

17  Lieut  Church,  Ca)>L  by  purch.  'ice 

Slegg.  ret  '  19  May 

Fjuign  EdwanU,  LieuL 
A  l..oekhart,  F'nsign 
J.  Henry,  Ensign,  \  ice  FarwcU, 

Brevet  Mi^j.  Croker.  Maj.  by  purcli. 

vice  Nicoll,  ret  J'*"*' 

I.icuL  Anley,  CapL 
F^ign  cyBrien,  LieuL  ^ 

W  tiISS''hSSS.  h.  ^  .<0^ 

Lieut  vice  Stokes.  18  Dr.  ^  - 

22  Gent.  Cadet  P.  J.  Petit,  from  R-  Mil. 

Coll.  Ensign  by  punch,  vice 
prom. 

23  Awat  Surg.  Parke,  ftom  h.  p*  W  Im 

AaiaL  Surg.  » 

2d  Lieut  Tupper,  Ut  UcuL  by 

vice  Grey,  prom. 


•.J 

■ 


Apfjointments,  VromMionSy  ».\e. 


Register, 

\V.  n.  Strrtton,  y<!  Lictit. 
y  T.  1  unvnghamc,  Ensign  vice  (.’u- 

'nvnghume,  aead 

Liciit.  I'ukennc.  from  h.  p.  Dfi 
1  icuU  vice  Uniseke,  cancelleti  o  do. 

phibte,  frtxn  89  F.  Lieut  vice 
Scillov,  caiK'dlcd  do. 

Ildcrton,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Cath- 
"rartJ^F.  9  June  48 

Seri.  Maj.  Rogers,  Quart  Mast  vice 
‘  M‘(Jrt>Ror,  ilead  ifH  May 

Lieut  D’Urban,  from  h.  p.  35  F .  Lieut 
viivCarroll,  dcail  9  June 

Assist  Surg.  l*ortelK,  from  h.  p.  10  F\  49 
Assist  8iirg.  ^  do. 

Liout  Blunt,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  Lieut 
Mcc  Deighion,  cancelled  5  May 
Mav,  from  K.  Mil.  At*il.  at  Wool-  51 
widi,  Ensign  vne  Barr,  10  F'.  10  do. 

IJeut  Stephens,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  5‘J 

('railook,  prom.  9  June 

Ensign  Walond,  Lieut  do. 

- llopwuod,  from  7*  F.  Ensign 

do. 

Urevet  Maj.  F^agar,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
M ‘Gregor,  prom.  ii  do. 

Lieut  Nunn,  C'apt  vice  Cust,  59  F'. 

16  do. 

Amlms,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Eagar, 
prom.  <!o. 

Assist  Surg.  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  53 
Urig.'idc  Assist  Surg.  2  do. 

Ensign  Galloway,  Lieut  vice  Urquluirt, 

•lead  do. 

IM  Lieut  Hornsby,  from  CO  F*.  Ensign  51 

do. 

A  sist  Surg.  Collis,  from  h.  p.  6  F.  As¬ 
sist  Surg.  do. 

R.  F:.  Hickson,  Ensign  vice  Semtilc, 

77  K.  12  May 

Gent.  Cadet,  L.  F.  Thomasset,  from 
It.  Mil.  Coll.  F^nsign  by  purch.  vice  56 
Murray,  prom.  19  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Burkett,  from  h.  p.  7  F'. 

Assist.  Surg.  2  June 

J.  Bradshaw,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Browne,  prom.  12  May 

Assist.  Slug.  Maginn,  from  h.  p.  5  Dr. 

Gils.  Assist.  Surg.  do. 

Lieut.  Hoitper,Capt  vice  Forster,  dead 
ISSciit  1821. 

F:nsign  Tudor,  Lieut  do. 

Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Evans,  Lieut,  (’ol.  58 

2  June  1825. 

Capt.  Raillie,  Maj.  do* 

Lieut  Young,  Cant.  do. 

F^nsicn  Johnston,  Lieut  do. 

M  .  It.  Waddell,  F'nsign  do. 

Lieut  Barker,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Ordc,  ret.  16  do.  59 

Urevet  Maj.  Ryan,  from  h.  p.  .K)  F'. 

,  .^’J'Pt  22  May  CO 

Lieut  Bluett,  Capt  vice  Browne,  dead 
29  June  182  L 
M'Intyre,  Capt  vice  Maelcod, 
dead  27  Aug. 

——  Maclean,  Capt  10  Feb.  182o. 

Ensign  Bedingfeld,  Lieut 

29  June  1821. 

• - 'Pallon,  Lieut.  27  Aug.  62 

— - O’Neill,  Lieut,  vice  Hume,  dead 

10  .Sept. 

- - —  Read,  Lieut  10  Feb.  1825.  cj 

J.  Smith,  Ensign  19  Aug.  1824. 

J.  BojTie,  F^nsign  10  Sept. 

— —  sto<ldert  F^nsign  1 1  F'ebk  1825. 

I  apt  O'Reilly,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Hill,  ret  16  June 


Liout.  M'Phcrson,  from  h.  jk  .10  F*. 

Lieut  vice  Graham,  92  F'.  19  May 

Ensign  Taylor,  from  h.  .10  F\  i.iuet 
by  purch.  vice  J.  Campbell,  (2)  prom. 

‘26  May 

— —  Browne,  Lieut  Yke  Raines,  77 
F'.  ’  2  June 

W.  Jones,  Easign  do. 

2d  IJeut  Smyth,  from  R.  Ar».  Lieut 
vice  Gardiner,  cancelled  5  May 
Lieut  Cochrane,  from  h.  n.  3  F\  (kls. 
do.  (re|>aying  dill'.)  vice  Sniytli,  Stall* 
CorfM  19  do. 

FInsign  Phibbs,  from  h.  p.  101  F*.  Fai- 
sign  vice  Burrowes,  camvlk'il  5  dti. 
R.  Birch,  FInsign  by  purch.  vice  (i.ain- 
mell.  pnnn.  12  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Ryan,  Assist  Surg. 

16  June 

Lieut.  Col.  F'ergusson,  from  88  F*.  Lieut. 

Col.  2  d«). 

Ensign  King,  IJetit.  by  purch.  vice 
Mountain,  76  F*.  2(1  May 

G.  W.  Birch,  FInsign  do. 

IJcut  Oawler,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Vorkc,  prom.  9  June 

Ensign  Vivian,  Lieut  do. 

- F'rcnch,  FInsign  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Paterson,  Assist.  Surg. 

1 6  do. 

Lieut  Butler,  Capt  by  purch.  vn-c 
Knox,  ret  do. 

FInsign  Krefting,  Lieut  do. 

FI.  WakefieUI,  Ensign  ilo. 

Lieut.  Slyticld,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
(Jascoync,  prom.  *26  May 

FInsign  Slade,  I.icnt.  do. 

B.  S.  Ordc,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Woo<lgatc,  Capt  vice  Black,  dead 
27  Sept.  1821. 
Ensign  Harris,  Lient  do. 

FInsign  Leighton,  Lieut  7  April  18‘J5. 
— — —Noyes,  Lieut  vice  HewcLson, 
cancelled  12  May 

B.  T.  F'inniss,  Ensign  do. 

Capt  Caimes,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Mon¬ 
tagu,  prom.  26  do. 

IJeut.  Palmer,  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Barclay,  Lieut  do. 

G.  Hogg,  Ensign  do. 

IIosp.  Assist.  Connel,  Assist.  Surg. 

16  June 

FInsign  M.attison,  IJcut  by  purch.  vice 
Seymour,  prom.  12  May 

P.  H’.  Howard,  FInsign  do. 

H.  F*.  Bell,  FInsign  vice  Mattison,  prom. 

26  do. 

J.  E.  Aeklom,  FInsign  vice  Barney, 
prom.  9  June 

Brevet  Maj.  Cust,  from  31  F*.  Maj.  vice 
Bathurst,  prom.  do. 

Lieut  Keal,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Von 
Bocck,  ret.  19  May 

Ensign  DalzcB,  from  9.3  F.  1st  Lieut. 
Lieut  Hon.  G.  Hervy, Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Krien,  ret.  2  June 

2d  IJcut  Nesbitt,  1st  Lieut  do. 

C.  O’Ponoghuc,  2<1  Lieut  vice  Horns¬ 
by,  33  F*.  10  do. 

Easign  Bouvcric,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Caldecott,  ret.  9  do. 

- Jodrcll,  FInsign  do. 

Ensign  Wootton,  from  h.  p.  25  F\  FIn¬ 
sign  vice  Carter,  eancellcu  12  May 
Brevet  Maj.  F'airtloiigh,  Maj.  by  purch. 

vice  I4;  Geyle,  ret  26  do. 

IJeut  Hunt,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  Gordon,  Lieut.  do. 

T.  l.evctt,  FInsign  do. 

Lieut  F'arquh.'irson,  Cant  2  June 

Hon.  II.  If.  Grey.  Enu^i  by  purch. 

vice  Hawke,  prom.  12  May 

Lieut  Webster,  Capt  vice  Cassidy, 
dea<l  19  do. 

FInsign  lIcnoMy,  Lieut  do. 

Brevet  Lieut  CoL  Hawkins,  Lieut  Col. 

2  June 

Brevet  Mai.  Read,  Maj.  <lo. 

Lieut  JacK son,  (’apt  <lo. 

Ensign  Maitland,  Lieut  do. 

A&kan,  FInsign  do. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Junes,  Lieut.  Cut 


>19  JirfTuUr, — Appoinlments,  Promoliona,  Sfc. 

1  F.  Hw\c<  M.-.i.  IVli^ron,  '  do. 

Ktwgn  A.  M»rqui«f>f  IXmm,  from  h.  pw 
hi  K.  Faikicn  \kv  LrUu’,  cauccllcd 

»  May 

U.  J.  F.magn  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  L)i>ur«ii  K.  Ho. littjk  liJunc 
AmmI.  Surg.  ftanliner,  from  h.  p.  1.  ^ 

F.  AmiO.  Surg.  >  dok 

Lieut,  (•airliner,  fiom  Rifle  Brig.  C.rnL 
\ioe  ralgem  16  uOb 

;;  K.  Ilopwooti,  Enaign  by  purih.  vice 

Stewart,  iwom.  1-  May 

I*.  Tnipaud.  Fndgn  by  inirch.  vice 
lloimtHid,  TJ  F.  9  June 

i.1  licuu  Owgan,  from  h.  p.  88  F.  Lk'uL 

vice  Stuart*  IS  I>r.  10  do. 

•|  - Brown,  Kiuugn  by  purch.  vice 

( ionUm,  prtMii.  9  du 

M  it.  l*ri'>UHi,  Ktuign  by  purch.  vice 

Slaiic,  prou).  IS  M.ty 

76  Lieut.  MiMintain,  from  5i  F.  L'ai^  by 

purch.  VKx*  llatchctl,  ret.  ^  do. 

77  I  'nrigii  .S«*inple,  fioiu  m  F.  Lieut,  vice 

h  lliot.  <liud  IS  do. 

tapu  t  liTke,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
riice.  prom.  S6  do. 

l.uvit.  Kainet,  from  16  F.  Cipt.  vice 
Howell,  dead  S  June 

suit'  .Wnt.  Surg.  O’l'ionnrl,  .\s!iist. 

>urg.  \itv  Fr.nier,  doail  5  May 

7b  Liioigii  I ’nee.  from  9o  F.  Ertsimr  vice 

t’.iincron,  T9  F.  16  June 

79  F.iuign  Cammin.  from  78  F.  Ensipr 

\  ice  Towni>heiid,  iwcHn.  9  iHi. 

lltw)^  .XtikisL  Rosa,  AmsL  Surg.  16  do. 

'I  l.icnit.  W’orth,  ('apt.  by  purch.  vice 

M.iU*rley,  prom.  ’JO  May 

s»  - lly”B»  from  l.S  F.  LieuL  5  do. 

s7  F.a<ign  i'ourtayne,  LicuU  by  purch. 

>  K*i-  A  rchcr,  prom.  SO  dou 

Cent,  ('.idct,  1*.  Itomsay,  from  II.  Mil. 

('oil.  Kusigu  dow 

hS  I.ieuL  (’oL  (VMallcy,  from  h,  p.  Lieut. 

('oi.  \  ice  FiTgUJiscMi,  .SS  F.  9  June 
Kiisign  Newemne.  from  11  F.  Ensign 
rice  Digby.  (^rcn.  (i«ls.  dow 

Ctiit.  t'.iiiet  E.  It.  Jefferys  from  It. 

Mil.  I  'iilL  Fiuigu  vice  Finuiss,  66  F. 

16  do. 

h9  LuuU  Agnew,  CapL  vice  Coates,  dead 

26  Dee.  IHSI. 

I'lUiign  Currie,  Lieut,  vice  Taylor,  diMil 

.>1  Aug. 

— - Maek'.in,  Lieut.  S.>  Dee. 

I  Mit.  l\>ik.  fiom  h.  ji.  11  K.  Lieut. 

iMv  rhtbb>,  26  K.  5  May  1826, 

.1.  (tray,  Eiuign  vice  CurrW 

61  Aug.  18S1. 

Fiuign  M.vcikmald,  from  hO  F.  Lieut, 
by  purcti.  vice  I  larding,  51  F. 

36  Jan.  1H25. 

02  Lieut  Gralvim,  from  16  F.  Lieut  vice 

('amnbell.  h.  iv  60  F.  19  May 

91  ('apt.  I)rewc,  from  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps, 

viiv  Maurita,  ilead  do. 

F.  1'riiv,  Kiiv'ign  by  purch.  vice  Parker, 
po»ro.  IS  do. 

96  nrevef  Maj.  Manrel,  Maj.  by  fureh. 

vice  P.-ily,  on  in.  9  June 

I -knit  (  ary,  C'a|)t  by  |uireh.  vice  G.ir- 
Uoil.  prom.  36  May 

Lieut  (iuseley,  Cnpt  by  purch.  9  June 
Ej.sigu  Storvy,  LkuL  by  purch. 

S6  May 

It.  J.  Maaw^',  En«ign  do. 

''T  l.ietit.  ItuUir,  from  h.  je  .“6  F.  Lieut 

vice  \  aicntine,  caDecUed  1?  do. 

lUwp.  .Vssist  ('a\ct.  Assist  Surg. 

10  June 

lliflc  Biig.  It.  WaliHilc,  Sd  Lkut  by  purch.  vice 
Raimdeu,  7.  F.  1 1  May 

n.  Shirley  Sd  Lkut  by  lAirdi.  vice  Ha- 
miUtai.  7  F.  13  do, 

II.  ('apri,  Sd  I.ieut.  by  purch.  vice 
iHiwcr,  (oca.  (ids.  9  June 

Sd  lirut  Noroott,  1st  IJcut.  vice  Gar* 
dUMT.  TIF.  I6<lo. 

M .  S.  Toncuaehc,  :M  lacut  by  purrh. 

«  ^  flO" 

n..''i.»fl.  t  .  I  Kut  Smyth,  fiom  Ih  F.  1st  I.ieut. 

19  May 

Capt  II.  Du  Vcrncl,  Mak  ?  June 
LK=ut.  Haf»,  t  i.|H.  Ho. 


It.  hiaii  (..  '.'(1  lactiu  I'carson,  from  u.  Ait  lu 
Lkut  ,1^ 

-  Uaync*  from  R.  Art  u 

Lieut  9 ,1^ 

1  \V.  I.  R.  Lieut  Warner*  from  1st  Vet.  Coiriv 
Lieut  vice  10  F. 

lacut  Col.  Carter,  from  h.  p.  Luoit. 
('d.  vice  Sutherland,  6  F.  s  do,* 

CcyL  Reg.  2d  Lieut  Mockay,  1st  Lieut  vky  W.u. 

son,  dead  13  Nov.  iM'i. 

II.  stqihcnaon*  3d  Lieut  vice  Bialun, 
dead  19  May  1VJ6. 

II.  F.  l\vwell,Sd  Lieut,  vice  Maekav  do. 
Cape  COb  A  L'apt  Andrews,  from  13  Dr.  M.nj.  bs 
.Cav.  >  purch.  vice  Craufimt,  H  Dr.  9  June 
J.  Sargeaunt*  Comet  by  purch.  vKe 
Uiraine,  prom.  ‘  da 

R.  African  \  Ensign  o'llalkiran,  Lieut  vice  Rur. 
CoL  C.  )  ton,  dead  ?  da 

- Fuss,  Lieut  vkt;  M*Ken/.ie,  daid 

■  .*  do. 

— - Lizar,  Lieut  vice  Grev th.uii, ix.i 

F.  1  da 

- Godwin,  Lieut  vice  Ckwioiis 

prom.  ,S  iUx, 

Vol.  W.  P.  Godwin,  Ensign  v.cc  I'lii- 
acke,  dead  1  da 

- P.  Carmody,  Ensign  2  d<v 

— -  ('.  S.  Robison,  tbisigu  6  ikv 

— — K.  Hawkins,  K.nsigii  I  <Ui. 

—  R.  .Smith,  Ensign  .S  «lo. 

Lieut  Gregg,  from  1  F.  (  apt  \kv 
I>rcwc,  9.)  F.  19  do. 

Ensign  Ring,  Lieut  vice  Liz.'u,  lUail 

9  June 

II.  W.  W’ysc,  Ensign  da 

Gurrisont, 

Lieut.  Gen.  I..  Maclean,  Lieut  Gov.  of  (^ucUc, 
vice  Patterson,  dcail  6  M.^v  IW.i. 

M.  Gen,  Sir  (icorge  Adam  W'cxxl,  IL  Art.  k.C.II. 
(jov.  of  Corlklc  IHJuiu- 

Staff, 

M:y.  l/ovc,  .63  F.  Insp.  Field  Offleer  Mil.  in  N'r« 
llninswkk,  witli  rank  of  Lk'Ut  ('<>1.  in  Ihi' 
.Army  6  May  lR2i. 

Cid.  Sir  J.  DougLv,  K.C.D.  h.  p.  Pep.  kkiart. 
Most  Gen.  in  Ireland,  vice  .M.  Gen.  Browne 

3  June 

Lieut  CoL  A.  Macdonald,  h.  p.  3  Gn.  Ibi.  Adu 
Gen.  in  tlic  Eiist  Indies*  vice  kl.  Gen.  Sir  T. 
Mac  Mahon,  Rt.  da 

Maj  .Hon.  T.  S.  Ruthurst,  from  59  F.  Insp.  FieU 
Officer  of  MiL  in  tlie  Ionian  IsUimIs,  willi 
rank  of  Lieut  CoL  in  tlic  Army  9  do. 

Ordnance  Dcpartmcni.^Royal  jlrtiUeiy* 

^iiart  Mast.  Pilton,  from  h.  p.  late  R.  Art  Priv. 

(Juart  Mast  vice  Wigtnn,  dead  S  May  182-V 
Scij.  Maj.  Wightman,  do.  vice  Crauford,  dcail 

11  oa 

Royal  Engineers, 

(^t  Cadet  R.  Botclcr,  2d  Lieut  11  May  1826. 
-  E.  Fromc,  2it  Lieut  f  • 


'N 


p. 


U 


TeropICf  iroin  1  F.  with  Lieut.  O'Brien, 

K. 

Ilaimford,  from  7  F.  with  Lieut  PhilMi*. 
fliunav.  from  8  F.  rec.  aiff.  with  Lieut 


I 


RcfyUltr. — Aj'j.oiuimtnls,  Prcmoticns,  S)C. 


C-'U". 


I.icut.  Atkin-vm,  from  18  F.  with  Lieut  Nixon, 
h.  n.  York  i'hass. 

—  —  -  M'yuoen,  from  75  F.  roe.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Fvaiu,  h.  1).  17  F. 

— —  (i.A.  Browne,  from  75  F.  rec.  diff.  with 
Lieut  lion.  A.  J.  Browne,  h.  p. 

—  Bead,  from  90  F.  rec.  dift  with  Lieut 
I'arkrr,  h.  p. 

■  ■■— ■  Fitz  (lerald,  from  Rifle  Brig.  rec.  diff".  with 
l.icut.  .Slade,  h.  tx 

— —  Anderkon,  A*!),  of  Bee.  Dist  with  Lieut. 
Ilodgct,  h.  p.  13  Dr. 

tlnsign  Carr,  from  7C  F.  with  Enstign  Frcneh, 
h.  p.  .5  W.  I.  It 

- - -  de  Dauhrawa,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  with  En* 

sign  I’orter,  h.  jx  35  F. 

t^uart  Mast  Kennitly,  from  27  F.  with  Quart 
Mast  Dotiglas,  I'W.  1.  It. 

Quart.  Ma't  Mai'konzie,  from  72  F.  with  Quart 
.MasL  Maei'hcrson,  h.  ]x  Cape  It 

UctlgmtioHi  and  Retirements, 


Major  Generals, 

W.  H.  Beekwith. 

Hon.  II.  A.  B.  Craven, 
h.  p.  liklqx 

Colonels. 

Sir  W.  Cox,  h.  p.  Port 
Serv. 

lion.  W.  J.  Gore,  h.  p. 
OF. 

Claveiing,  h.  p.  08  F. 
Conyngham,  h.  p.  8i  F. 

Lieut.^Coloncls, 
Nieoll,  17  F. 
la'  Geyte,  6.3  F. 

Mulgli-y,  h.  |x 

Camj»ljell,  K.  ' 
Chitnain,  61  F. 

1  lacker,  .Newfound.  Fen. 
4hlinan,  15  K. 

C(M>te,  .72  F. 

Aird,  K.  Wagg.  Train. 
Hewitt,  Port  .sierv. 
I'ufliu-ll,  Indi'p. 

Majots. 

Hill,  'll  F. 

MoiKTien;  h.  p.  52  F. 

Sir  N.  Trant,  I'oit  Serv. 
Nichoila,  07  F. 
Colegrave,  5  W.  I.  R. 
lanaUin,  8  F. 

Uee<l.  5  Gar.  Bn. 

<^'W,  82  F. 
rraacT,  late  of  7  Vet  Bn. 
Ordc,  h.  IX  30  F. 

Ca f  tains. 

Dr  ('ourey,  2  Life  Gds- 
MaiifuU.  i  Dr. 
liaiiuUon,  10  Dr. 
Ihrmderfpiiit,  3  F.  Ods. 
('.allir.  10  F. 

.siqn,  17  F. 

VnnBorrk,  GO  F. 

Krien,  60  K. 

Ilati-heil,  76  F. 

Mope,  R.  .Art 
l-iddumt,  h.  p.  Livcr< 
psrti  It 

Matkk-n,  100  F. 
Fairtkiogh,  90  F. 

Ik'd,  11  F. 

Ikrmke.  56  F. 

Maoutnry,  28  F. 


Captains, 
Mildmay,  9.)  F. 

Briekell.  ‘Ji  F. 

Tysaen,  91  F. 

MtNKl,  K8  F. 

Grene,  3  F. 

GoMsip,  60  Ft 
Morrison,  York  Light 
Inf.  Vol. 

Mullitts,  to  F. 

Codd,  132  Ft 

Lieutenants. 
HoU'hkin,  It  H.  Gds. 
.Stark,  (irentGds. 
Caldecott,  (^2  F. 
Kobinson,  h.  p.  Meu* 
ronV  R. 

Freer,  .78  F. 

Maddison,  7  Or. 

Cliffe,  7  F. 

O'Donnell,  20  F. 
Alexander,  101  F. 
t'larke,  95  F. 

Goldfran,  3  F. 
Coinmenne,  71  F. 
Jotlrell,  7  F. 

Glailwin,  Bee.  Dist 
Coxens,  1 1  F. 

Sidney,  1 1  F. 

Hall,  61  F. 

Bowlby,  i  Ft 
Bettridae,  81  F. 

Sim'lt,  o5  F. 

O'Kearney,  61  P. 
Chomley,’  h  Gn.  Bn. 
Webster,  20  Dr. 

Cornets, 
Trex’dyan,  3  Dr. 

Knox,  n.  {x  17  Dr. 
Ensigns. 

l.ord  Eliot,  h.  p.  66  F. 
Raynct,  2  On.  Bn. 
Proettw,  43  F. 

.Short,  HI  F. 

Gordon,  lit  F*. 

Jenour,  W.  1.  Ran. 
Devenixh,  h7  F. 

Hurst,  87  F. 

Walsh,  5  Gar.  Bn. 

A  ssistant -Surgeons, 
Edwards  43  Ft 
.Magrath,  StafC 


Appenntments  Cancelled, 


Lieutenants. 
I  cighton,  2  F. 
Cniarke.  25  F. 
Stsiley,  23  K. 
Dnghton,  29  F, 
Prddie.  .75  K. 
Cowdl,  F. 
Gardiner,  48  F. 
Hewrtarm,  56  F. 
i  arter,  63  K. 
Thitowu,  HO  F. 
Valnitinr,  97  F. 


Lieutenants. 
Rrcary,  1  R.  Vet.  Bn. 
Daintry.  h.  (x  Unatt 
Ensigns,  * 
Burrowet,  49  F. 

I.calie.  71  F. 

Howard,  38  F. 

Staff  Surgeon, 
Hior,  fmn  h.  p. 
Assistant  Surgeon. 
Berry,  4  F. 


Supcrsedi  d. 

Lieutenant  Sl'I.ai'hlan,  8  F. 

Stall' .Assistant  Surgeon,  T.  Rhyx 

iVonnded  in  the  attack  on  the  Factor>j 
and  Stockades  of  Syriam,  Hangooie, 
llf/t  and  I2th  January  1825. 

Capt.  Backhouse,  47  F.  slightly. 

——  Forbes,  do.  severely,  not  dangerously. 

Deaths. 

Oen.  Vyae,  3  Dr.  Gdx.  l.itchfleld  30  May  is*.*;, 
Lieut  Gen.  Bume,  late  of  36  F.  Gov.  of  Carlide 

June 

— — Brown.  East  India  Comp.  Serv. 

1  Mdv 

Maior  Gen.  Bridges,  It  Inv.  Eng.  1  June 

Major  .Anstruthcr,  h.  p.  100  F. 

Luddington,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines 

Dor.  1R-.M. 

Capt  Holland,  3  F.  fort  Mactiiuirie,  New  .Snith 
Wak*s  16  N(*i  . 

— —  Pagan,  .73  F. 

— Bowen,  77  F.  Jamaica  3  April  18?i. 

—  W.  Clements,  late  of  Royal  Marines 

3  M.irvh 

- - Cosby,  li.  p.  15  F.  19  J.m. 

— —  Mcard,  h.  |x  15  F#  1  Marc^ 

- — —  Matthews,  h.  p.  47  F.  5  May 

* »  Bowden,  do.  Ftl). 

Lieut  l/ird  .S.  Chichester,  7  F. 

- IJniuhart,  33  F. 

—  T.  flull,  48  F.  (late  Ensign  18  F.)  Corfli 

22  M.irch 

__ —  Elliot,  77  F.  Stony  Hill,  Jamaica  -1  (U 
■—  Lixar,  Royal  African  Col.  Corps 

- Waldic,  late  2  R.  Vet  Bn.  Haddington, 

Nt  B.  17  May 

- - Ollhert,  late  5  R.  \ct,  Bn.  26  May 

—  I.orinicr,  late  10  It  Vet  Bn.  Pumnanway, 
Ireland  27  No''« 

— —  J.  C<K)ke,  Royal  Marines  9  (VL 

- It  Turnbull,  Royal  Marine  .Ait 

15  May  IS-'’. 

E.  Ml  Wills,  Royal  M.Arines  Dec.  1821. 
—  Franckiin,  h.ix  Royal  Marines 

10  March  1S2^ 

•  - Shuttleworth,  Royal  Marines  I  W'* 

—  Winter,  Royal  Marines  B' 

—  Collis,  h.  p.  8  F.  London  30  Manh 

- Bogbie,  h.  ix  56  F.  Kilmarnoi'k  I'J  May 

—  ■■■  ■  Cochrane,  n.  p.  60  F.  Loughrea,  Ireland 

I9*ltx 

•  - TowrweiKl,  h.  p.  61  F.  5  Nov.  lif.’l. 

— ■— »  Hogg,  h.  p.  A'ork  Ban. 

— —  —  De  M  Pierre,  h.  p.  Watteville's  B.  Morpi'*, 
Switzerland  8  Apiil 

*-■■ ■*  O’Brien,  Nottingham  Mib  6  May 

2d  Lieut  .Aitchison,  Royal  Marines  Art  Hn- 

—  . Ring,  h.  p.  Roy.ll  Marines 

•  Moses,  Royal  Marines  Jan.  18- »• 

- -  Willox,  late  It  Inv.  Art  Aberdt'cn 

31  May  I81». 

Ensign  Geddes,  47  F.  killed  in  acUon  with  the 
Burmese  sun- 

.Smith,  Royal  African  CbL  Corps 

—  - Loilcmann,  h.  p.  I  Line  Ger.  Leg- 

never  *  iM  M^V, 

--  Danvm,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  DuWin  1  April 
Chapbun  Burt,  h.  p.  24  I>r.  Cannington,  Hoiwr- 
set  27  May 

——— Bateman,  h.  p.  93  F.  17  Dee.  1821. 
Pay  mast  Webster,  I  Dr.  Gds.  died  at  Fulham 

16  June  182’. 

Adjutant  Walker,  h.  p.  91  F*.  8  Aiml  18- k 

•  Comet  Nicbs,  h.  p.  3  Light  Dr. Get. 

H.-uiovcr  4  June  18.’ J. 

Quart  Mast  M'Grctfor,  26  F.  Tralee  IS  M.iy 

—  - - l*crry,  n.  p.  It  11.  Gdfc  London 

'  *  1  \|inl 

—  - Peiien,  h.  ix  2  Dr.  19  d**- 

—  '  ■  ■■  Wanll^,  n.  p.  15  Dr.  Sheffield 

27  May 

—  ■  "  ■  —  Rodd,  h.  p.  Soinmet  Fen.  Cav. 

Exeter  31  Jan. 

Surgeon  Neale,  h.  p.  91  F.  10  Nov*  18-  •• 

—  - QuartJy,  tu  p.  Med.  Staff,  Wimbiv^- 

Dorset  27  Marrh  18’-'* 

■  ■  — Dowse,  h.  p.  Mcil.  Staff  17  Ju®'- 

.Uiikt.  Surj.  Steele,  11  Dr.  Mcxrut,  Bengal  ^ 

17  Jaii' 


[1^1 


CORN  MARKETS, 
Edinburgh, 


Pease. 


His.  I  Prices. 


Glasgow, 


Haddington, 


Oatmeal, 


London 


Flour,  280  lb. 


Oats. 


Pease. 


!Fd&Pol  Potat 


Boiling. 


Liverpool. 


Flour. 


Wheat, 

70  lU 


Beans, 
per  qr. 


Amer.] 

1961b.i 


England  4*  Wales, 


ReMs. 


Pease.  Oatm 


1  Oatm. 

240  lb. 

1  Engl. 

•Scots. 

s.'  s. 

\m  31 
30  31 

|30  33 

.7? 

[iM  33 

R.  S. 

30  .‘^I 
30  31 
30  .32 
30  32, 
30  32 

Wheat,  2-10  lbs.  | 

1  Oats, 

264  lbs. 

1  Barley,  .120  lbs.  | 

Bns.  Ac  Psc. 

Oatmeal 

1  Flour, 

1 

1 

Dantzic. 

For.  red. 

British. 

Irish. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

Stirl.Meas. 

,110  lbs. 

280  lbs. 

'julv  21 

1  ■  28 

11 

s.  iL  s.  d. 

8.d.  s.d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. ' 
31 0  34  6j 
.110  34  6! 
.110  34  6' 
.110  34  6 
32  0  .15  0{ 

.  s.  d.  8.d. 

.180  206 
|18  6  206 
18  0  21  6 
180  206 
jl8  6  209 

s.d.  s.  d. 

s.d.  8.d. 

2.5  30 
26  30 
26  31 
26  31 
26  30 

s.d.s.d. 
.12  0.14  0 
320.140 
32  0.140 
320  340 
32  0  340 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
22  0  280 
220  280 
22  0  256 
22  0  230 
24  0  260 

s.d.s.d. 
176200 
176200 
17  6  20  0 
17  6  200 
18  6  200 

s.  s. 

51  55 
54  .5.5 
51  .5.5 
51  .55 
54  55 

Qu.ar. . 
Loaf. 

Potat 

p.l)eck; 

1 

1825. 

Oatmeal. 
Bis.  1  Peck. 

s.  d. 

0  10} 

s.  d. 

1  1 

July  19 

507 

s.  d. 

1  4 

0  10 

1  2 

26 

2fM; 

1  4 

0  10 

1  2 

Aug.  2 

.109 

1  1 

>  ;  0  10 

ll  2 

9 

347 

1  4 

»l0  10 

‘  1  2 

16 

.107 

1  4 

ll  Beans.  || 

1 

I  Pigeon. 

Tick.  1 

1 

1  8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

1  41 

48 

M 

37 

1 

50 

36 

40 

1  .50 

52 

4J 

44 

1  .50 

52 

40 

44 

1  50 

52 

10 

41 

Wheat 

1 

1 

Barley.  Oats. 

Pease,  i 

Beans. 

Uolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

1 

1 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.d.  g.d.1  8.d.s.d. 

8.  8.  d. 

s.d.  8.d.< 

266 

.13  0  ,18  0 

35  10 

270340170  216 

17  20  6 

170  206( 

331 

32  0  37  0 

34  9 

126  0  32  0  17  0  22  0 

17  210 

17  0  21 0i 

.1.50 

.12  0  37  0 

.15  0 

'200  30  0  170  22  0 

17  21  6 

170  21  6 

.128 

.12  0  .18  6 

.16  2 

27  0  3.10  17  0  22  0 

17  216 

170  216i 

281 

3.1  6  40  0 

38  8 

i28  0.150il8  0  22  6 

17  21  6 

18  0  22  9! 

]lt'>rUtcr.^Mi‘icorulo^icul  Tahlc. 


MRTEOUOLOCilCAL  TABLK, 

Ktyl  at  Edinburgh^  hi  the  Ohscriatory^  CaltonhilL 

N.B.— The  ObftcrvaUons  ar®  matle  twice  every  davt  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  an«l  four  nVWk 
n<ioo^Thc  accoad  Ubacrvatiun,  in  the  at'teruooa,  in  the  first  column,  is  Liken  b)  the  Ki  jii  iit 
Thennometer. 


IH15.  iTher. 

I _ 

.,}  M.12 
*1  \.55 
-I  jM.4H 

4  I  M  IC 
niA..SH 
M.15 
A.60 


Baro. 


\ttacll>l  W;  — J 
Thcr. 


Weather. 


29A'tf 

.756  A.  CO  I  ^ 

.Sit  M.«W\|  ^ 
.HSt  l  A.W) 

.H3r  M.fiT)  \ ' ... 

A.6.^r"* 
.aJllM.63xt^*, 

.'JDO  M.65\ 

.UfiSlA.fiS/p"®’ 

.‘wojA.ei )  |*“ 
4^18:M.64\Lp 

..WJ  .\.fi5  f  I 

.Tin.' A.jii/i*’- 


;  isi’o. 


iSunshinc 
and  showery 
Sunshine 
land  warm. 
Mom.  dull, 
cold,  butfair. 
Mom.  cold, 
jday  sunsh. 
Day  fair,  w'a. 
rain  at  niy^ht* 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Mom.  cold, 
Iday  Minsh. 
pun&h.  and 
very  warm. 

DitU). 

F<ic.  m.cvcn. 
.aiuT  day  clear 
Th.  At  light. 
aftcm.warm. 
Sunshine, 
show,  aftern. 
Dull,  with 
showers  ram. 
l>ull  foren. 
very  warm. 
Dial,  with 
ishowers  rain. 
Dull,  but 
(fair,  warm. 


July  17 1 


Thcr. 


Daro. 


Attach. 


Ther. 


M.67 
‘llA.fiS  I 

loi  ;m.6‘2 

■»{!"« 

«e.l  ,M.46i 

‘■\lA.r.b 

<2^  i  M.‘16 
’"\'A.67 
OA  I  -51.^7 

A.  >'i 
o',f  M.*»» 
•'  \IA..>S 

err  i  ‘  M  j68 
A.66 
.>ol  M.6I 

‘'‘VA.A8 
29| 

30| 

=•{ 


\  .!«>  A.  76  f 
.!»7V,M.7.6\  .. 
.9S9A.77n^- 
,  .!)99,M.76\  ' 

i.TO.Hi.'  A.fiT  I 
.lOlM.tTl', 

I  .104 

.103  M.d5\ip 

't’9.998' A.  fi.-? /!*=*• 

.9»>IM.(;.4S 
i  .R.S€!A.«;| 


K. 


[Very  wani;. 

I 

'Ditto. 

I  Dull  hm-ii. 
after,  wiriii. 
Dull,  but  \ 
4air.  ‘ 
iMom.  Oklil,  I 
foren.  wann. 

Wtem.  liuU.  1 


NE.  Ditto. 


30.Ii?S  M.C8\  t' 

,  .l?S,A.(;s^^ 
!  .lOliM.TOlp 
:‘J9.iWh  A.7‘j  f  1*^'* 


M.47 
A.6H 
M.61 
A.Tii 
jM.56 
'a.  6S 


Jl‘.t9:M.7n> 
.999  A.  70  r 
.»»  Mfi7\ 
.970i,A.70| 


NE. 

E. 


Very  warn., 
vk-ar.  I 

I  Ditto.  I 

'Ditto,  fog 
evening. 

j\  cry  warm. 

jDull  mom. 
warm  day. 

■Very  waim.  1 


Mi 

.7'»h 
.TW 
.756 


(  blc.  I  Ditto. 
I'blc.  .Ditto. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  teniircraturc  througlMMit  the  whole  of  July  continued  hi{;h,  ihcincrruryfro- 
qiieiitly  ri-sing  to  S0°  in  Fahrenheit.  Thermometer  on  the  27th  slotni  at  in  lli'’ 

.shade,  and  iu  s*ime  sheltercvl  and  low  sitiuitious,  at  94*% _ a  heal  almost  unpreretletdi'd 

ill  the  annul.s  of  metcoTolopy  in  St  oilund  :  as  this  heal  wa.s  unaccompanied  w  ilh  rain, 
the  Ti|tcning  process  eame  forward  most  rapidly,  and  on  light  lands  the  crops,  as  may 
ea.sily  Ik‘ sup|)osed,  will  lie  very  short.  In  the  norllw^ist  Highlands  the  supply  et‘ 
rain  wxs  regular,  and  the  heat  less  inteivsc ;  the  crops,  therefore,  in  these  quarters,  are 
luxuriant,  hut  in  all  the  Low  land  districts  the  e fleets  of  the  drought  and  heat  Imve 
liecn  severely  felt  on  dry  and  light  soils  ;  in  carsc  lands,  the  crop  seldom  ap|X'arctl  l>' 
greater  advantage.  Since  the  cominencement  of  the  iircacnt  month,  flight  showers 
have  been  frequent,  but  not  regular  ;  in  some  instances,  the  supply  has  licen  abundant ; 
In  others,  the  moisture  ha.s  scarcely  reached  the  root. 

In  all  the  early  districts  shearing  has  partially  commenced,  and  will  l>c  general  in 
a  few  days.  \N  heat  has  a  most  flattering  appicarance ;  bright  In  the  straw,  and  full  •>* 
the  ear.  Barley  more  various,  acrording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Oats  are,  for  the 
short  in  the  straw,  but  the  ear  apipcars  full.  Bearut,  in  some  instances,  arc 
not  well  podded  ;  in  general,  the  crop  is  fair,  ainl  picasc  have  podded  well.  l*olaUK’-^ 
have  itn|m)vetl  a  little  by  the  late  rain,  but  from  the  lateness  of  the  .se'ason  lieforc 
these  rains  commenced,  the  after -culling  of  clover,  on  black  land,  will  lie  light.  I’rirt  * 
continue  nearly  suuonary  since  our  lost.  In  the  London  market  they  are  rather 
looking  up.  Canadian  corn  will  soon  men  ours  in  the  market,  and  a  slight  fall  ni3> 
be  anticipuited. 

i\ith$h\r(y  ISfA  Augvit  1825. 


I-  .  A 


^  Course  nf  FTchan^e,  S;c. — Prices  of  Slocks,  253 

('ours,'  of  Kvcloio!:,',  Loudon,  Aug.  12 - Amsterdam,  12  ;  2.  Ditto  at  sight, 

11  •  i:^  Kotlcraani,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  3(»  ;  10.  Altona,  3(» :  11. 
I’lris,  :>  diivii  i'ight,  25  :  25.  Ditto,  25  ;  50.  Bourdcaux,  25  ;  50.  Franktbrt-oii. 

151.  I’etersburgh,  94,  3  U.  Berlin,  ?.  Viemia,  Eff.  JU>.,  9:57. 
Trk-sie,  ditto,  9  •  57.  Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  37.  Bilboa,  37.  Barcelona,  36.  Se- 
\illc,  i)4*  Gibraltar,  31.  l.eghorn,  492.  Genoa,  45.  Venice,  27.  Buenos 
\vnk  Naples,  404.  Palermo,  i>cr  oz.  122.  Lisbon,  5 1 4.  Oiwrto,  51]. 

ilio  Janeiro,  49.  Bahia,  52.  Dublin,  94— Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Vikes  of  Ihilliou,  V'  oz _ Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  X‘.3iil7iil04d.— — New  Dollars, 

U  lljd..  New  Dollars,  4s.  ll^d.  Silver  in  Bars,  standard,  5s.  Id. 

I^rtmlums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s. — Cork  or  Dublin, 

1(>^^  (Ij _ Belfast.  10s.  6d. — Hamburgh,  6s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d.— Madeira,  15s.  9d.  a 

JOs—Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s.— Home,  35s.  a  40s.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


tVcckhj  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  July  20  to  August  XT,  1825. 

■  I  July  20.  I  July  27. 1  Aug.  3.  I  Aug.  10. 1  Aug 


Hank  Stock . 

[\  P  cent,  reduced... 
:{  P  rent,  consols.. 

P  cent,  do . 

4  P  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

- Hinids . 

I’xchequer  hills,...., 
Ciinsols  for  account. 
I’rench  5  P  cents  •ti 


Prices  of  Stocks.— Edinburgh,  Vdth  Augiirt  1825. 

I  Shares.  I  Paid  i 


Hin.'il  B.ank  of  Scotland, . 

Hank  of  Scotland, . 

<  omniercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland, 

National  Banking  Company, . 

Hritisb  I.incn  Company, . 

I'.dinlmrgh  Friendly  Insurance  Comjxiny, 

<  aUdonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Com|)any, . 

North  British  Insurance  Com|)any, . 

hdinburgh  Life  Assurance  Com|Kmy, . 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland, . 

^ottish  Union  Insurance  Com |iany, . 

'est  of  Scotland  Insurance  Com|>any, . 

dinburgh  (’oal  Gas  ComjKmy, . 


£.100  0  0. 
83  6  8 
500  0  0 
0  0  0 
100  0  0 
0  0  0 
100  0  0 
100  0  0 
200  0  0 
100  0  0 
10  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
25  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
Average. 
50  0  0 
100  0  0 
25  0  0 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
20  0  0 
50  0  0 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
0  0  0 
25  0  0 


uinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, . 

.dinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Com{iany, . 

orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Cainl  Company, . 

Australian  Company,.', . 

f  alcdonian  Iren  and  Foundry  Company, . 

•  lotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

•<  inburgh  and  l.eitb  Gla.ss  Company, . 

Ij'bnburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

j  ‘>rih  British  Loan  Com|)any, . 

•ondon,  i.eith,  Kdin.,&  (Dasgow  Shipping  Co. 

Porter  Brewery  (’onij^my . .....r..... 

•'-*>t  .ind  li.iiiiburgh  Shipping  Con.panv,.., 

*  ‘^Jedonhn  Dairy  Company,.... . .....' . 


No  sales. 
Ditto. 

49  0  0 
No  sales. 
Ditto. 


JRi' fritter, — Bd  w  krupts. — B  i  rl  h  .v. 


CAui. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolisii  Bankrupts,  announced  iKMwccn  Uie33tlof 
June  and  the  19th  of  July  1825:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


l!u\ton,  T.  rtmipUwi,  Derbyshire,  tanner 
C  aiingan,  J.  Haler-street,  Arundcl-strcet,  Strand, 
cupenter 

t'limwcU,  (ieu.  jun.,  Uonnigh-fen,  Northampton- 
sitirc,  poUtne-merchaiU 
Dennu.  W.  W.  BiUericay,  lC«t<ex,  butcher 
])c  Pinna,  J.  S.  SU  AnnVUne,  Chcapside,  Ostrich 
feat!  ler-  nianu  fact  u  rer 
DraWc,  J.  ShoreiUkrh,  oilman 
Kaxt.  S.  Stratfoni,  victualler 
>  aniwiirth,  Uco.  Kothenall,  I,ancaahire,  dealer 
i  ;i»rst,  H'liu  StafTord,  hide  and  U^ather-dcaler 
tiunoell,  J.  Hlatt-tmace,*  Battle  bndge,  bobbin 
and  cBi>-nuikcr 

Hunt*,  M.  Livcr|Hx>l,  auctioneer 
llo|te,  (1.  Nvn.  Happing,  corn  factor 
Jsljorn,  (’ha*.  H  niteli<ai-stn<?t,  Norton  Falgate, 
Victualler 

JackMin.  .1.  Ncwcastle-iijion-TN'ne,  draper 
Jarvia,  J.  Urt»in|44Mi,  Kent,  tailor 
Junp,  J.  Horsham,  Sussex,  nniler 
Kioier,  H’.  Dorraigtoa-^trc'et,  ITerkcnwell,  vie- 
tualliT 

lalhbury,  J.  Burton-uiion-Trent,  StalTonUhire, 
nicrcer 

l.uc>',  .1.  V.  l*a«Uingt<Mt  Rreeti,  hay-«\ksrnan 
Mare,  T.  1'.  d.  E.  aiul  H .  IMyinouth,  smiths 
'Marsliall,  J.  Btnningham,  victualler 
.Norton,  (leu.  WhiteVyanl,  Uosemary-lanc,buiUier 
Nurtuu,  Jas,  Bromptun,  inaster-inariner 


l*arkins,  T.  Borough-road,  Southwark,  baker 
Pearson,  T.  Hedman’s-row,  Mile-end  Old  Toim; 

and  CooperVrow,  Tower-hill;  merchant 
Purser,  J.  Bowy’cr-lane,  Camberwell,  and  Hull- 
street,  SU  Luke’s,  dyer 
Ricltardson,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 
llutter,  J.  formerly  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  ba¬ 
ker;  afterward*  of  Farmhorough,  Huuirk, 
farmer,  and  late  of  Whitechajicl-road,  I/hi- 
don,  com-chandler 

Shave,  J.  Stoneham  Aspall,  SulTblk,  grocer 
Shelles,  J.  Merthyr  Tidvill,  Glamorganshire,  mcr- 

CIT 

Street,  J.  Manchester,  Commi*sion-.igont 
Sumerfield,  T.  B.  New  Crane  wluirr,  H  apping, 
coal  merchant 

Swindells.  T.  Bosilen,  Cheshire,  farmer 
Thackarav,  J.  (larratt,  l.anca»hire,  cotton-spinnci 
Thewles,  B.  Huddersfield,  ironmonger 
Wall,  K.  Hastings,  shoe-maker 
Waring,  S.  SU  John’s  street  road,  carpenter 
Warpolc,  \y.  Carthusian  street,  .^Idersgatc  sheet, 
dealer 

Welchman,  J.  Trowhri^c,  Wilt*,  linen-drainer 
Welchman,  J.  Bristol,  bnen-drainer 
Wells.  J.  Aldboum,  Wilts,  rom-dealer 
Wheatley,  E  l.cicest<rr  square,  bookseller. 
Winder,’E.  Manchester,  tailor 
Wisdom,  J.  Uckfleld,  S'ussex,  pwer 
WoTthinj^on,  J.  Manchester,  drajxjr 


Alpiiabcticai.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
July  1825;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


sequestrations. 

Illoat  kie,  Hobi*rt,  Ih'shcr  and, spirit-dealer.  Gore 
Bridfp',  near  Dalkeith 
Martin,  CFeorge,  mrrch.ant  in  Edinburgh 
’I’ulkKh.HolxTt.  ensfr  arvl  liabenlaslicr  in  Camp- 
liHUiwn  and  Fort  (ieorge 
Young,  Hilliaiii,  taiim'r  in  Muir  foot 


dividends. 

Calletly,  David,  innkeeper  and  brewer  in  Perth; 

by  Kolx'rt  Kolwrtson,  merchant  there 
Grahun,  James,  inamifacturer  in  Glasgow ;  !•> 
Alcxamk'r  Mein,  accountant  then* 

Hendry,  James,  laU*  niwhant  in  Glasgow;  «t 
No.  .*),  (lartliland  StreeU  there 
Tumhull,  the  late  1'hoTnM,  carnet-m.anufaituro, 

in  Hawick;  by  Oliver  ic  Elliot,  writer*  then* 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug.  18.  At  Padaiig,  ivland  of  Sonoatra, 
liasl  Itxlies.  Mr*  William  l*urvt«,a  daughter. 

Mav  Ti.  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Maishall,  of  Calderltead,  a  ion. 

—  The  Lady  oi  h»r  William  Jardine.  Bart,  a 
lianghtcr. 

June  lU.  MnGartkm,  of  Outer  Evie,  Orknev, 
a  daughter. 

iS.  At  Keltiaven.  Mr*  Dudgeon,  a  »on. 

it.  At  stnithairly  (  uttage,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Bi'iggi,  a  Min. 

•JA.  At  .Ni  nagh.  Ireland,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Demp- 
M  i*,  a  non. 

'JT.  At  Grange  Houie.  the  l.ady  of  George  Jo- 
Mq»h  Bril,  Kaq.  adrorate.  a  ann. 

lau  At  Bignr  Park.  Mrs  GUkvpie.  a  daughter. 

rii.  At  Cathmne  Bank  Houae.  Mis  Ireland,  a 
tlaaghter. 

.ak  At  No.  9,  Aberrmmhy  Place.  E<lmb(irgh, 
the  l^y  of  James  tireig.  Esq.  of  filedes.  a  son. 

—  Mr*  Hood,  of  sumrridge,  a  «laughter. 

—  At  Jocxlanhill.  Mr*  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  a 
«lai^[htrr. 

Julv  i.  At  Hokirmenr  House,  Paik  Une,  Lon- 
non,  the  Morehicairts  of  Londonderry,  a  son. 

—  At  (  amherwell,  Surrey.  Mr*  Dudgeon,  a 
daughter. 

—  ikmough  House.  Kentish  Town,  the  ln«lv 
«  James  HiKai.  F.hj.  advixute.  and  of  Ltiu'uln'^ 

Jan,  a 


July  At  Newington  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr» 
Peter  Forbes, a  (kaugnter.  , 

h.  At  Freilrieton,  New  Brunswick,  the  I.aily  ol 
M.^uor  J.  M'Nair,  .VJd  tight  infantry,  a  son. 

7-  At  the  .\dmiralty,  London,  Mrs  KeiUi  Duuu* 
las.  a  son. 

9.  At  Burham  Grove,  the  lAdy  of  TIk»  Potttcr 
M.oemieen,  F.sq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

—  In  Montagu  Place,  Montagu  .Squ-are,  Ixmdon, 
the  I.a<ly  of  Major  General  Sir  Jamc*  Lyon, 
K.C.B.  a  daughter. 

13.  At  WnitUngham,  the  Right  lion*  Lady 
Heanor  Balfour,  a  daughter. 

M.  At  95,  George  Street,  .Edinburgh,  Mn  (• 
Scott,  a  daughter. 

15.  In  Stratton  Street,  riccadilly,  IJidy  J*W‘’ 
Peel,  a  tlaughter.  ^ 

H'w  In  Grosvenor  Place,  Loiklon,  the  l^ul)  u* 
Charles  Drummond,  Rsq.  a  son.  . 

17.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  ol 
W.  n.  Ihiwbiggcn,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Peneiw,  Mr*  Pott,  a  daughter. 

Ifl.  Mr*  Fraser,  Culduthell,  a  daughter. 

—  At  I/Ntdon,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Sandenon. 

Bengal  cavalry,  a  daughter.  ^ 

—  In  13,  Forth  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mri  Or.  * 

^  At  Portman  Street,  Loudon,  the  Lady  of 
Capt,  Drummond,  Coldstream  guards,  a  daughter* 

—  At  t5.  (^ueen  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
cf  WilHam  KcTguioD,  Esq.  of  Kilric,  a  sou. 


b2jO 


Jl(  gl:ikr. — JJtirriages.^  Deaths. 


luly  ?l.  At  Punfamlinc,  Mrs  Henry  HusscU)  a 

\t  s.  StHith  ('jistJc  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 

s, mu.  I  Amlcis,)n.  a  tlaughtcr.  .  .  , 

_  vt  Kdinl)urph,  Mr»  J.  (’iK*kbum,  a  daughter. 

.(u  At  M.v>  »  I  oiuge,  Trinity,  Mrs  J.  I’atison, 

mniiir.^a ‘Uughtc^.^  Edinburgh,  Mrs  John  Tawse, 

l-iuiy.  In  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  tho 
I'ui^hes*  of  Uichmond,  a  son. 

MAH  111  ages. 

b.'l.  DeOk  17,  At  St.  Gecree’s  Church,  Madras, 

( .u'L  1).  Montgomery,  of  the  light  cavalry,  l)c* 
|.u(\  Surveyor  General,  to  Harriot,  third  daugh- 
i.r  ‘..f  the  late  Major  General  Durrand  of  the 

.M.i>lni.N  isUibli'hineiit. 

I'.'i.  March  1.  At  Xelsvin,  Miramichi,  province 
,>(  Si*  Uiunswick,  Mr  Archibald  Duncan,  iner- 
iluuit,  Ui  Misis  Grace  M'Calluin. 

June  .HI.  At  St.  Hollock’s,  near  Glasgow,  Dr 
John  (.'ou|ar,  Glat^ow,  to  Charlotte,  liaughtcr  of 
i  harlrt  leiiant,  Exj. 

July  1.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Anthony  l.aurie. 
I'm).  t,iver|HKiI,  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
ihi  late  John  Kerr.  E-xp  of  the  island  of  Granadiu 

—  At  Gartinorc  House,  Alexander  Tolmie,  Eiiq* 
to  Margaiet  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
( .<|it;iin  itoaUin,  !>th  regiment  of  foot. 

>.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Ht  iiry  /uhk'ke,  C.  B.  to  .Miss  Eliiubeth  Luldel, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Li.idell,  Esq, 
7.  \t  Manchester,  Mr  Uobert  Thornton,  Pres* 

t. »«,  to  Mi>s  IliMuinond,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Cooiter,  Exi.  Manehester. 

—  At  E4tinburpn,  the  K«v.  David  Simpson,  of 
I  rinity  I  hanel,  AlK'rdeen,  to  Jane,  fourth  ilaugh* 
itr  (>i  the  late  Mr  Williain  Kiniuird,  chemist, 
K'linburgh. 

*.  At  Eelbrigg,  Henry  Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Nmwrley,  in  Uie  county  of  Hants,  to  ( 'ecilia  Anne, 
iMi-,!  lUughtcr  of  Hear  .Admir^  Windham,  of 
leibrigg  Hall,  Norfolk. 

IJ.  At  No.  IH,  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh,  Ninian 
l.itUc,  Exp  of  chaiiclhill,  to  Mary  Anne,  second 
•uugiiter  of  the  late  John  Small  of  Ovennaiiis 
K'lj.  Hervnckshirc. 

I  ).  At  Mount  (tcrald,  Ilo8s*shirc,  ^Archibald 
I'lck,  Exj.  of  WindiMir  (Castle,  Jamaica,  and  a 
member  ol  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly 
ol  that  island,  to  l.sabella,  third  daughter  of  the 
ulc  Colin  Mackenrie,  Esq.  of  Mount  Gerald. 

—  At  Eortobcllo,  Colonel  James  Hamilton,  of 
tiic  i  i)ii>nibian  army,  to  Marion  Elizabeth,  young* 
est  daughter  of  the  late  John  Anderson  of  Win- 
tiTliehl,  Esq. 

iiHi 1*'“^^**  House,  Major  Robert  Gordon,  of 
u.iicdil,  U)  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter 
LittK'  Gibnour,  Exp  of  Libberton  and  Craigmillar. 
..iT  ‘.I  *^1“oxl>ank,  John  Semple,  Esq.  to  Anne, 
fiaughtcr  of  John  Stuart,  risq. 

1.'.  \t  East  Drums,  Wra.  Sharpe,  Eaq.  surgeon, 
t^JI' hV|’  ^  daughter  of  William  l*e- 


1  Martin,  EIsq.  merchant, 

th,  i()  Bptj»y,  daughter  of  Alexander  Christie, 

uf  htodip, 

.  T  V*.  James  Stormonth  Darling  of 

^  Elizabeth  Moir,  only 

.Anilerson,  Esq.  mcr- 
Frances,  daughter  of  Uie  late 
liotw  Burn,  Esq.  arc-hitect. 

Mr  Philip  Forsyth,  writer, 
i  *on  <>f  p.  E'orsyth,  Esq.  of  Nithside,  to 
t  Xn"**’  «^aughtCT  of  the  late  .Mr  William 

Place,  Glasgow,  Mr  W’m.  Hun- 
ofihTuf  Mary,  only  daughter 

—  [.  * *'‘”^***  M'Alpine, merchanttherc. 

Ilf  M  ill  Hobert  Magee,  Esq.  eldest  sou 

Milium SIM?I1  Magee.  Esq.  of  PaSm’s Green, 
RiehjLoIilli^  Dublin,  to  Jessy,  daughter  of 

raw«i  l’  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  John 
Russell  Square,  London,  nej^w 
rVir  Capel,  to  Lady  Caroline  Beau* 

—  ihc  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s. 
I.nnit*in  .**^•’5®’?  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
N:ljfu  /i  I  *1’***” Blackwood,  H.  N.  to  Helen 

» Gilcst  daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  Sheridan, 


Emj.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
gave  the  bride  awny. 

L. itely  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  S.-imucl  Vincent  Hrad. 
bury,  Ol  Shelliekl,  merchant,  to  Miss  Siphiu  Hen¬ 
rietta,  third  daughter  of  John  Law  M'CIcllan, 
Esq.  R.  N. 

I)K\TH.'% 

1821.  Dec.  1 1,  Near  Launetston,  A'an  niemen’s 
Land.  Mr  John  Thomson,  late  of  Cormiston. 

182.').  May  17*  .At  the  Manse  of  Hoberton,  the 
Rev.  Janu*]*  Hay,  miniKter  of  that  parish. 

19.  At  Montreal,  Charles  Luisiani,  Esq.  aged 
106  yeam  and  seven  month.s.  He  was  Ixtrii  at 
Florence  in  Octoljcr  1716.  He  m.arried  when  70» 
and  had  six  childrtm. 

June  A.  At  Auchtertool,  Henry  Spears,  F7.sq.  in 
his  .“iOth  year. 

8.  Anne,  daughter  of  Hugh  Cleghom,  EIsq.  of 
Stravithie. 

%  At  London,  in  the  82d  ye.-\r  of  his  ag»‘,  the 
Rev.  Abraliain  Rt*es,  D.l).  F.R-S.  eilitor  of  the 
Cyelopirtlia,  A:o.  iVc. 

-*  At  Taunton,  Dr  Angus  Macdonald,  physi* 
cian  there. 

11.  At  Dumbarton,  Bailie  John  Laing,  mer¬ 
chant. 

—  .At  Clury,  in  Strathspey,  Ranald  Maeilonald, 
Esq.  late  of  Gellovlc. 

—  At  {.angside  House,  James  Bartrain,  Esq. 
writer  in  Peebles. 

—  At  Worthing,  in  the  75d  year  of  her  age,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Lionel  Dainer. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Howison,  re¬ 
lict  of  Mr  James  [.aing.  merchant,  I^awninarkt  t. 

—  At  I.iverpvwl,  Alexamler  Gilflllan,  Esq.  in 
the  .75vl  vear  of  his  age. 

~  At  klmfoot.  Little  Govan,  John  Knox,  Elsq. 
writer,  (ilasgow. 

I. A.  At  Eklinhurgh,  the  Right  Hon.  I.a<ly  Mary 
.‘Seymour,  wife  to  E'rederick  Seymour,  E7sq.  and 
third  daughter  to  the  Eiirl  of  Aboync. 

—  At  iWis,  ('apt.  .Alexander  Kenny,  H.  X. 

—  At  Rathgate,  aged  73  years,  Mr  John  Dick, 
merchant  there. 

II.  At  Pari.s,  M.  Ompw,  one  of  the  ailvocatus 
of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Profwsor  of  the  Cotie  of 
Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

11.  At  the  manse  of  (iyne,  SutherlantUhire, 
the  Rev.  Walter  llos.s,  minister  of  that  narish. 

—  At  Portobello,  Miss  Margueretta  Jane  l.ait- 
riston,  youngest  ilauchter  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Cohmel  Alexander  Eiuri.ston,  of  the  Hon.  tlic 
East  India  (’oinjuny’s  service. 

—  James  Tod,  EIwp  Burton,  IlingwrxKl,  Hants, 
in  Iiis  KUth  year.  His  friends  in  .Scotland  will 
please  accept  this  notification  of  his  death. 

l.^.  At  lauisdown  Place,  I^iiulon,  James  E'orsyth, 
Esq.  in  the  fJfith  year  <»f  his  age. 

—  At  Dupplin  school- house,  near  Perth,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  lltli  of  his  in¬ 
cumbency.  .Mr  John  Pedilic,  parish  schoolmasUT 
of  .Aberdalgie.  Mr  Pedilic  was  father  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  ami  lamented  otiiccr.  Major  John  Peil- 
die,  of  his  Majesty’s  12th  regiment  of  fixit,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence  of  an  African  cli¬ 
mate,  on  the  Istof  January  1817,  while  inoom- 
mand  of  the  mission  aiqxiintcd  by  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  this  country  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  to  discover  tlie  source  of  the  Niger. 

—  .At  Inveresk,  .Mrs  Home,  relict  of  the  late 
Admiral  lloddam  Hume,  of  Umgfonnaeiis. 

At  Castle  Douglas,  .Mr  fSamud  CochraiK', 
aged  83  years. 

—  At  Ixath,  Mr  Chark's  Roberts,  nuister  in  tlic 
royal  navy,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

16.  At  Greenock,  Wni.  Campbell,  ETsq.  writer, 
and  many  years  town  derk. 

!<».  At  Gogar  Rank,  Mr  Charles  Edward  De 
Caflianne,  Teadiet  of  Foreign  Languages  at  tho 
Aeatleiny  at  Dollar. 

—  At  Culros-s,  Mrs  Christian  Daviilson,  wife  of 
Mr  a.  Davidson,  surgeon. 

—  At  Kilbride  manse,  islamt  of  Arran,  the  R^ . 
John  Stuart,  minister  of  tliat  (lairish,  in  the  7o«l 
year  of  his  age,  and  .50th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  G.  Drywiale,  danghU  r 
of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Drywlale,  irKretwiit  in 
ETdinburgh,  and  uicee  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Hugh 
Blair. 

17.  At  Gla.'«ow,  John  RiUhic  Wallace,  fci»a- 

M. D. 


2^6  Jicgishr, 

.iuiM‘  IT.  Al  Po^tlock,  the  Uc^'.nr  Komi, 

«>nc‘ ul  tlic  Mik{;u$1i.tte.'' for  Uil- county  of  hUddlc* 

:4 

—  At  FUIinburgh,  Francis  Fra&cr.  solicitor,  .Su- 
>>rt*ror  C'uurU  i>l  >cotl,»!r<!. 

IS.  At  the  iniuisc  of  Wdton,  in  the  vicinity  of 
ll.iwick,  the  Hev.  Sitnnu-I  t  hartets,  I).  1).  in  (»r 
,:U>ut  the  htth  yciir  of  his  age.  luid  67th  of  hiii 
lnnu^try.  'I'he  father  ami  graiidiatlKT  of  Dr 
i'tuutcrt  were  Mioi'uiuiveiy  imni>lns  of  Inver* 
keiihing,  in  the  Frckbytcry  of  lUiiifermlitK'.  Dr 
t  hartets.  after  going  through  his  preoar^ry 
htudiin  at  the  eoTicge  of  Glasgow,  and  obtaining 
a  ImiKT  to  preach  the  gosiicl,  |>a>M‘d  a  short  time 
oil  tlie  ('(Nitinciit.  and  was,  after  hia  return,  or* 
dained  minister  of  Kincardini',  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunblane,  in  the  year  ITtiS.  During  his  in- 
iviinlM-nt-y  there,  .••.iid  ever  Alterwards,  he  enjoyed 
the  fiiciiilship  of  the  late  einnieiit  judge  and 
seliotar,  l4ml  Kaines,  who^  country  scat,  lilair 
Dnnnnioiid,  nas  in  the  |s’uo!t.  He  luul  tlius  a 
faMHirahle  o|>{H)rtunily  (U  extending  Ins  blcrary 
ucx|uaiiiUuuv,  and  Ins  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  the  yeiu  1 ,  he  was  triuislatcil  t«)  the  chun‘h 
and  lairish  of  Wilton.  In  tiuit  relircxl  and  rural 
lesidk'iKX',  on  the  banks  of  the  'I'eiiot,  far  from 
(he  strife  and  bustle  of  the  world,  he  jiassed  the 
rciiiaiialer  of  hu  useful  and  unambitious  life,  at* 
trading  to  his  hos|iit.ible  dwelling  not  (>nly  many 
«tf  his  enily  friend>,  who  delighted  to  nuiew  their 
intereoursc  with  him  from  time  to  time,  but  cmi* 
lighteiKHi  strangers,  who  were  desirous  of  culU* 
s  ating  Ins  acxiiiainUince. 

—  At  Duik-aiilaw,  Mr  .Tohii  Hay,  aged  70. 
lii.  At  Ifelvine,  Amelia  Kiiplunnui,  voungc-st 
daughUa:  of  Sir  Ak’x.  Muir  Mackenzie,  tiart. 

—  At  Hoiimngton  Place,  Mr  Fraiuis  Taylor, 
idiipmastcr  in  I-eith. 

:?t>.  At  Fdinhurgh,  Mrs  Sus.'in  Hay,  wife  of  Mr 
I  >av  id  Cuiiiiiiighain,  icweller. 

At  Kdiiiburgli,  Mr  Georije  Stewart,  merchant, 

1 1.1,  High-Mreet. 

-M.  At  No.  .■>,  I  rescent,  I’crth,  (leo.  Seton,  Esq. 
'J'J.  At  Mest  l.iiihMi  Manse',  t^therine  Hunter, 
i^nly  itaiightcr  of  tlie  itev.  Alexander  Forrester. 

—  At  Kirkiutl'.iek-Juxta,  the  Hcv.  Duncan 
.**tcwHrt  Singer,  in  the  .‘ilsl  year  of  his  age. 

— .  Al  the  inauiim  of  Auchlcrdcrnui,  Mrs  Mackic, 

ngol  :«i\ 

if-k  At  his  hou.w.  Ix-ith,  Henry  (iutzmer,  FTsq. 
i\t  (hea4i\aiHxd  agci*fS7  years,  much  and  Justly 

ii.:u((Ld. 

—  Al'I’rwi  t  F’an!;.  IN  itolrcllo,  Mrs  Eliralicth 
*>1111  ll.'y,  agi>l  wuh'v  of  the  late  John  Turn* 
bull,  F-mj.  t*i  I'orlobedo  Tower. 

•j*.  \t  Aiirheld,  Ni-whasco,  William  Jamiesen, 
rw|.  S.  of  KosclieJd,  Porlobc'Ho’ 

-*  \t  I)aMMi|x>rt  ltarr.Teks,  Lieutenant  William 
I*.  Paird,  oi  the  ?  lUi  nv'nu'tiL 

—  JiuiiiN  lieiiik',  l-.s<i.  late  <if  iXnncrara,  on 
I  !«  pawage  fntlii  Tiinidad  to  l/iiidnix 
•si.  At  Nortli  t  harUiUc  .'>trul,  EduilHirgh,  John 
W  ilson  Hoiiir,  Em|.  of  the  Hank  of  .Scotland. 

—  Henry  Maksdm,  of  (i:i|ihain,  .Surrey,  in  the 
"J.l  year  of  his  .ige,  in  eoiiar<)ucTicc  oi  a  short  * 
enuMxl  by  iiiisplaccd  alkviioiis  on  a  pubbe 
biDgur  of  iiiiu*h  ti4>tu(iety,  who  is  now  on  the  e\c 
oi  marriage  to  .-uiotlier. ' 

V}i.  At  omiiddii,  John  Millar,  E:q.  bL  John’s 

Micd,  kaliidNiigh. 

— .  At  t.ioiiiarty.  Mis  Hatliara  Hose,  sjiousc  of 
W  aker  Ronc  of  IS  igg. 

*J9.  At  burruwkK-h,  near  ialtnburgli.  Mrs  Ia* 
UHU  Muiwes,  rclid  cf  the  Utc  .Mr  Hugh  M'Gre* 
iTor,  iiu'id'jint,  F^iiiibiirgh. 

—  At  I’lliig  House.  .Mrs  Anno  Mackintosh. 
:|>>use  «  f  .lamni  liaittHir,  Fj^j.  of  I'llrig,  W.  .S. 

~  At  lAith,  Mr  IVler  1  (antic,  met cluiuU 
.-•(U  At  Uauik  Mill,  MusictUjrgh,  Mr  James 
(  oniK'll,  agnl  67. 

**•  Al  FaiiniMivh,  Mm  .Ann  Mackenzie,  relid  of 
the  lati'  Ki  nnt'tii  Macktiute.  Km},  tormcrly 'uf 
TorrMltn. 

July  I.  In  l'or<inan>strert,  laindon,  X'ice  Ad- 
liiiial  Jfilin  Ckinciils. 

?.  At  Hebratck.  Captain  l*drT  liraul,  of  Ou 
l»t  regiment  Itoyal  .Scvki,  <hi  lialf  |ia>. 

•*•  Al  (;ia>fow,  Mmchcad  l.oud^,'  Ksq. 


—Dvaihs*  QAup. 

July  S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  M*I.nii,fAiun.’. 
rod-nu-iker.  North  llrulgi.*, 

—  At  lUuidington,  Mis.s  Mary  Maitlan.l,  d*;n;h. 
ter  ot  the  late  CapL  Thomas  NLiilliuid  of  Niuti.i, 

o.  At  Kilmnriwiek,  Mr  .lohn  Thomson,  mn  of 
the  late  John  Thomson,  Esq.  and  of  the  holl^<>  <11 
John  Tlioiiisoii  tk  Sons,  carpet  maiiufaetiirm 
Uiere. 

—  At  IMinburgh,  Mbs  Mary  S.irah  (Iran*, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Louis  (irznl 
of  AiK-harniche. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  William  Drooin,  Esq.  klcn.ct. 
chant  there. 

—  At  Greenlaw’,  Her  wick  shire,  Mr  Thnnia» 
Johnston,  men  hant  in  Greenlaw,  agtnl  (i.'>  ytots. 

4.  At  his  houst*,  Grosvenor  i'lace,  Luiiikm,  the 
Right  lion.  Lord  Lilford. 

At  Hayston,  Mrs  Catherine  Rusixll,  in  her 
7lHh  yi’ar. 

***  At  fMinburgh,  Mis  Je.xii  Drummoni',  n  fe 
of  .lohn  Monercitr,  Ksq.  Ntx  7, 1  ork  I’fcnv. 

6.  At  the  Manse  of  Gladsniuir,  Mrs  Klizilxth 
Diekion,  spouse  of  the  Rev.  Dr  George  iliuiiilt.)n, 
minister  ot  (iladsmuir. 

7.  At  Havre  (le  (irai'C,  Mr  Josqih  Fell,  junior, 
in  the  year  of  his  age. 

If.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Dalyefl,  Kvi.  of  Lingo. 

1(1  At  the  Rectory  House,  yuarley’,  near  Kn-V^ 
ver,  HaiiLs,  Mrs  Agiies  Mackie,  relict  of  the  U(r 
Wni.  Mackie,  kist].  of  Oniiistun,  East  Lothian. 

1 1.  At  GlerK'arn,  (  harlcs  lIusbaiKl.  Em].  yiHingcr 
of  GleiU'arn  ;  'only  .son  of  Charles  Hustinii<i,  Lsq. 
of  Gleuearn,  Sherift-subcilitute  of  Perthshire. 

**-  At  C’rossby,  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  of  Uarwool 
House,  Luneasliire. 

***  At  St.  Andrew's,  Mn  Harriet  Hill,  widow  of 
Principal  HilL 

IS.  At  lier  house,  Urown’s  S<iuare,  kiilinburfh, 
Mrs  Nvrah  Clephorii,  in  the  }l7lh  year  of  her  afe, 
anivi  in  the  perfect  jKiaseHsion  of  her  roiivl. 

—  Al  his  house,  Hillhouscfield,  Mr  Robert 
Bavno,  met  chant  in  Leith. 

-^At  GLi.s(;o\vtield,  Thomas  Stewart,  Rq.  of 
Westfoith. 

lo.  At  Cup.'ir,  Miss  M.-u^aret  Horsbrugh,  voung- 
evt  dauglttcr  of  the  LiU:  .Mr  John  Honourgli. 
Shcrill  i  ierk  of  Fife. 

-**  At  Foss,  Alexandrina  Charlotte,  fourth  daugh- 
ter  of  Jose|>h  .Stewart  Menzics,  Ewj.  of  Fiiw>* 

—  At  Winchester,  (,’apt.  James  Mackay,  of  the 
7bth  regimenC 

M.  At  CKipham,  Surrey,  ('apt  Ggilvic  SUurt, 
of  the  Caiie  corps. 

—  At  rAhnburgh,  aged  11,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daught4Tof  the  late  W  imam  Scott,  Esq.  Receiver* 
til  iienil  of  Ifie  Isle  of  Man. 

M.  At  Vicwforlh  Cottage,  near  Leith,  William 
Ciialuin,  Ksq.  of  tirchiU. 

Li.  Al  Edinburgh,  Henrietta  Nim’no,  thiol 
daughter  of  John  Waidrop,  Ksq.  No.  105,  (Jetwi'A 
Slu*et. 

*--  At  SouUiliar,  Boyd  Alexander.  E*q» 

Hi.  Mr  Join)  Milne,  bpirit'deakr,  I’lcasamc, 
Edinburgh. 

—  After  a  slwrt  illness,  the  Rev.  Dr  MounUm, 
the  Hbhop  of  Quebec. 

17.  At  his  house,  in  St.  James's  Square,  Lon^***. 

the  Most  Noble  WillLun  Bcauelerk.  Duke  ot  .''(• 
AUrui's,  Hcmlitarv  Grand  Faleoner  of  Englwn*'# 
in  the  Wkh  year  of  hia  ace.  , 

IH.  At  Brougham  Hall,  I  Ady  FlWot,  daughter  of 
the  kite,  and  itirtcr  of  the  prownt,  Karl  of  Minlo, 
of  Miiito  House,  Hoxlnirghshire. 

— *  At  Down|iatriek,  Irenod.  Mr  John  Radmoi* 
I.itc  clerk  of  works  in  tlie  Barrack  1  Icpartnit  ni, 
N.  H.  . 

-**  At  Ahenlein,  Mr  Peter  Stuart,  sun  tyor  ol 
t.i\tt  in  Aberdeen, 

~*  Al  No,  til,  Broughton  Place,  Eibiiburgh, 
Mild  Janet  Kenney.  ,, 

18.  A I  Edinburgh,  the  Hcv.  James  Hogg. 
known  for  hU  gieat  knowledge  ami  suceex'lu' 
(emhing  of  civil  law, 

*-  Al  No,  <;corge  Street,  kkliitburgh,  Nr 
TIuMiias  Kiutdiman,  in  tlie  71st  year  of  his 

,-**At  Uo'noa.  Cupiain  'I'hom*.  MitcbeU.  w  ^ 
of  the  ship  Magta  t,  son  of  Mr  Tolnoi  Mitchelk 


Kutlivcii  \  tarn,  rniitcri,  Kdinburgh. 


